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A NE\^ AND GENERAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


15rIGIT, or BRIDGET, and by contraction BRIDE, 
(S'r.) a saint of the Romish church, and the patroness of 
Ireland, flourished in the beginning of the sixth century, 
and is named in the martyrology of Bede, and in all others 
since that age. She was horn at Eochard in Ulster, soon 
after Ireland was converted, and took the veil in her youth 
from the hands of St. Mel, nephew and disciple of - St. 
Patrick. She built herself a cell under a large oak, thence 
called Kill-dare, or die cell of the oak, and being joined 
soon after by several of her own sex, they formed them¬ 
selves into a religious community, which branched out into 
several other nunneries throughout Ireland, all which ac¬ 
knowledge her for their mother and foumPess. Her bio¬ 
graphers give no particulars of her life, but what are too 
much of the miraculous kind for modern readers. Several 
churches in England and Scotland arc dedicated to her, 
and some in Germany and France, by which we may guess 
at her past reputation. According to Giraldus Cambrensi.s, 
her body was found, with those of St. Patrick and St, Co- 
lumba, in a triple vault at Down-Patrick in 118.3, and were 
all three translated to the cathedral of the same city, but 
their monument was destroyed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
She is commemorated in the Roman martyrology on the 
first of February. This Brigit was a virgin; but in the 
Roman calendar we find another Bridgit, a widow, the foun¬ 
dress of the monasteries of the Brigittines, who died J uly 
23, 1373.' 


VoL. VII. 


1 Biitli.'r’s Lives of the Saint*. 
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BRILL. 
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BRILL (Matthew), an artist.of whom very few parti- 
'Culars are mentioned ; the most material are, that he was 
at Antwerp, in 1550, and learned the rudiments of 
Ida art in that city; that he went to study at Rome, and in 
'» very few years manifested so much merit in landscape 
and history, that Pope Grtigory XIII. employed him to 
w6rk in the Vatican, and allowed him an honourable pen¬ 
sion as long as he lived. He died in 158-J-, aged thirty- 
five. * 

BRILL (Paul), an excellent artist, brother to Matthew 
Brill, wa.s born at Antwerp, inla.vt, but bred to the pro¬ 
fession of painting under Daniel Voltelraans. From the 
lime of his quitting that master till he went to Italy, his 
manner t.as rather stiff, his pictures had a predominant, 
brown and yellow tinge, and his design and colouring were 
equally indifferent. But when he visited his brother Mat¬ 
thew at Rome, and saw the works of Titian and Caracci, 
he altered his Flemish manner entirely, and fixed upon a 
style that was abundantly pleasing, with a charming tone 
of colour. 'J’he pension and employment which his bi other 
possessed at the Vatican were conferred upon Paul; avid 
he so far surpassed him, that he daily- rose in his reputa¬ 
tion, till he was considered as the first in his profession. 
.Annibal Caracci generally painted the fignivs in his iand- 
.scapes, and by that means increased their value to a very- 
high degree. His manner of painting is true, sweet, and 
tender; the touchings of his trees are firm, and yet deli¬ 
cate ; his scenery, liis situations, and distances, are ad¬ 
mirable, most of them- being taken from nature; and the 
masses of his light and shadow arc strong, and very judi¬ 
cious; though, in spine of his small easel-pictures, he may 
he sometimes accounted rather ti^ green, or at least more 
jgreenish than could be wished. It is remarked of him, 
that, in the latter part of his life, liis landscapes were 
always of a small size; but they are beautiful and exqui¬ 
sitely finished, and frequently lie painted them on copper. 
The genuine works of this eminent master are now rarely 
to be met with, especially those of the larger size, and 
they afford prices that are extremely high in every part of 
Europe. Sandrart observes, that in his time the pictures 
of Paul Brill were eagerly coveted in all countries where 
the polite arts are encouraged; that abundance of pur- 
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chasers appeared at the public sales, ambitious to possess 
them ; and that very large sums of money were given for 
tJiem whenever they could be procured. And it seems 
that their intrinsic value is not diminished, since, a very 
few years ago, one of the landscapes of this master sold in 
Holland for 160/. and another, at an auction in London, 
for 120 guineas or upwards, and yet they were deemed to 
be cheaply purchased. He died in 1026, aged seventy- 
two. * 

BRINDLEY (.James), a man of a most uncommon ge¬ 
nius for mechanical inventions, and who particularly ex¬ 
celled in planning and conducting inland navigations, was 
born atTunsted, in the parish of Wormhill, and county of 
Derby, in 1716. His parents were possessed of a little 
freehold, the small income of which his father dissipated 
by a fondness for shooting and other field-diversions, and 
by keeping company with people above his rank. The 
consequence of this was, that his son was so totally neg¬ 
lected, that he did not receive the ordinary rudiments of 
education. The necessities of the family were so pressing, 
that young Brindley was obliged, as early as possible, to 
contribute towards its support; and, till he was nearly 
seventeen years of age, he was employed in those kinds of 
light labour which are usually assigned, in country places, 
to the children of the poor. At this period of his life, he 
bound himself apprentice to one Bennet, a inill-wright, 
near Macclesfield, in Cheshire, and soon became expert 
in the business; besides which, he quickly discovered a 
strong attachment to the mechanic arts in general, and a 
genius for extending them much farther than they had 
hitherto been carried. In the early part of his apprentice¬ 
ship, he was frequently left by himself, for whole weeks 
together, to execute works concerning which his master 
had given him no previous instructions. These works, 
therefore, he finished in his own way ; and Mr. Bennet was 
often astonished at the improvements his apprentice, from 
tkne to time, introduced into the mill-wrigbt business, and 
earnestly questioned him from whence he had gained his 
knowledge. .He had not been long at the trade, before 
the millers, wherever he had been employed, always chose 
him again, in preference to the master, or any other work¬ 
man ; and, before the expiration of his servitude, at which 

* I’ilkinston.—Stnitt.—.Argcnville,—Descamps. 
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time Mr. Bennet, who was advanced in years, grew unable 
to work, Mr. Brindley, by his ingenuity and application, 
kept up the business with credit, and supported the old 
man and his family in a comfortable manner. 

It may not be amiss to mention a singular instance of 
our young mechanic’s active and earnest attention to the 
improvement of mill-work. His master having been em¬ 
ployed to build an engine paper-mill, which was the first 
of the kind that had been attempted in those parts, went 
to see one of them at work, as a model to copy after. But, 
notwithstanding this, when he had begun to build the mill, 
and prepare the wheels, the people of the neighbourhood 
were informed by a mill-wright, who happened to travel 
that road, that Mr. Bennet was throwing his employers’ 
money away, and would never be able to complete, to 
any effectual purpose, the work he had undertaken. Mr, 
Brindley, hearing of the report, and being seirsible that 
he could not depend upon his master for proper instruc¬ 
tions, determined to see, with his own eyes, the mill in¬ 
tended to be copied. Accordingly, without mentioning 
his design to a single person, he set out, on a Saturday 
evening, after he had finished the business of the day ; 
travelled fifty miles on foot; took a view of the mill ; re¬ 
turned back, in time for his work, on Monday morning; 
informed Mr. Bennet wherein he had been deficient; and 
completed the engine, to the entire satisfaction of die 
proprietors. Besides this, he made a consiilerable im¬ 
provement in the press-[)aper. 

Mr. Brindley afterwards engaged in the mill-wright 
business on his own aceount, and, by many useful iiiveu- 
tions and contrivances, advanced it to a higlier degree of 
perfection than it had formerly attained; so that he ren¬ 
dered himself greatly valued in his neighbourhood, as a 
most ingenious mechanic. By degrees, his fame began to 
spread itself wider in the country, and his genius was no 
longer confined to the patticular branch in which he had 
hitherto been employed. In 1752, he erected a very'ex¬ 
traordinary water-engine at Clifton, in Lancashire, for the 
purpose of draining some coal-mines, which before were 
worked at an enormous expence. The water for the use 
of this engine was brought out of the river Irwell, byw 
subterraneous tunnel, nearly six hundred yards in length, 
carrieid through a rock; and the wheel was fixed thirty 
feet below the surface of the ground. Mr. Brindley’s 
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superiority to the mechanics in that part of the kingdom 
where he resided, being now well ascertained, and his 
reputation having reached the metropolis, he was em¬ 
ployed by N. Pattison, esq. of London, and some other 
gentlemen, in 1755, to execute the larger wheels for a 
new silk-mill, at Congleton, in Cheshire. The execution 
of the smaller w heels, and of the more complex part of 
the machinery, was committed to another person, and that 
person had the superintendancy of the whole. He was 
not, however, equal to the undertaking; for he was obliged, 
after various efforts, to confess his inability to complete 
it. I'he proprietors, upon this, being greatly alarmed, 
thought fit to call in the assistance of Mr. Brindley ; but 
still left the general management of the construction of 
the silk-mill to the former engineer, who refused to let 
him see the whole model, and, by giving him his work to 
perform in detached pieces, without acquainting him with 
the result which w'as w'anted, affected to treat him as a 
common mechanic. Mr. Brindley, who, in the conscious¬ 
ness of genius, felt his own superiority to the man who 
thus assumed an ascendancy over him, would not submit to 
such unworthy treatment. He told the proprietors, that 
if they would let him know what was the effect they wished 
to have produced, and would permit him to perform the 
business in his own way, he would finish the mill to their 
satisfaction. This assurance, joined with the knowledge 
they had of his ability and integrity, induced them to 
trust the completion of the mill solely to his care ; and he 
accomplished that very curious and complex piece of ma¬ 
chinery in a manner far superior to the expectations of his 
employers. They had not solely the pleasure of seeing it 
established, with a most masterly skill, according to the 
plan originally proposed, but of having it constructed with 
the addition of many new and useful improvements. There 
was one contrivance in particular, for winding the silk 
upon the bobbins equally, and not in wreaths; and another 
for stopping, in an instant, not onlj? the whole of this ex¬ 
tensive system throughout its various and numerous apart¬ 
ments, but any part of it individually. He invented, like¬ 
wise, machines for making all the tooth and pinion wheels 
of the different engines. These wheels had hitherto been 
cut by hand, with great labour, but by means of Mr. 
Brindley’s machines, as much work could be performed in 
one day as had heretofore required fourteen. The pot- 
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teries of Staffordshire were also, about this time, indebted 
to him for several valuable additions in the mills used by 
them for grinding flint stones, l)y which that process was 
greatly facilitated. 

In the year 1756, Mr. Brindley undertook to erect a 
steam-engine, near Newcastle-under- Line, upon a new 
plan. The boiler of it was made with brick and stone, in¬ 
stead of iron plates ; and the water was heated by fire-flues 
of a peculiar construction ; by which contrivances the con¬ 
sumption of fuel, necessary for w'orking a steam-engine, 
was reduced one half. He introduced, likewise, in this 
engine, cylinders of wood, made in the manner of coopers 
ware, instead of iron ones; the former being not only 
cheaper, but more easily managed in the shafts; and he 
substituted wood too for iron in the chains which worked 
at the end of the beam. His inventive genius displayed 
itself in various other useful contrivances, which would pro¬ 
bably have brought the steam-engine to a great degree of 
perfection, if a number of obstacles had not been thrown 
in his way by some interested engineers, who strenuously 
opposed any improvements which they could not call their 
own. 

The disappointment of Mr. Brindley’s good designs in 
this respect must have made the le.ss impression upon him, 
as his attention was soon after called off to another object, 
which, in its consequences, hath proved to be of the 
highest national importance ; naniel}', the ))rojecting and 
executing of Inland Navigations, from whence the great¬ 
est benefits arise to trade and commerce. By these na¬ 
vigations the cxpence of carriage is lessened ; a communi¬ 
cation is opened from one part of the kingdom to another, 
and from each of those parts to the sea; and hence the 
products and manufactures of the country are afforded at a 
moderate price. In this period of onr great mechanic’s 
life, we shall see the powers given him by the God of Na¬ 
ture, displayed in the production of events, which, in apy 
age less pregnant with admirable works of ingenuity than 
the present, would have constituted a national sera. W e 
shall see him triumpiiing over all the suggestions of envy 
or prejudice, though aided by the weight of established 
customs; and giving full scope to the operations of a 
strong and comprehensive mind, which was equal to the 
most arduous undertakings. This he did under the pro¬ 
tection of a noble duke, who had the discernment to single 
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him out, and the steadiness and generosity to 'support 
him, against the opinions of those who treated Mr. Brind¬ 
ley’s {)lans as chimeras, and laughed at his patron as an 
idle projector. 

His grace the late duke of Bridgewater had, at Worsley, 
about seven miles from Manchester, a large estate, rich 
with mines of coal, which had hitherto lain useless in the 
bowels of the earth, because the ex|jence of carriage by 
land was too great to find a market for consumption. The 
duke, wishing to work these mines, perceived the nece.s- 
sity of a canal from Worsley to Manchester; upon which 
occasion, Mr. Brindley, who was now become famous in 
the country, was consulted. Having surveyed the ground, 
he declared tire scheme to be practicable. In consequence 
of this, an act was obtained, in 1758 and 1759, for en¬ 
abling bis grace to cut a canal from Worsley to Salford, 
near Manchester, and to carry the same to or near Hollin 
Ferry, in the county of Lancaster. It being, however, 
afterwards discovered, that the navigation would be more 
beneficial, both to the duke of Bridgewater and tlie public, 
if carried over the river Irwell, near Barton bridge, to 
Manchester, his grace applied again to parliament, and 
procured an act, which enaliled him to vary the course of 
his canal agreeably to this new plan, and likewise to ex¬ 
tend a side branch to Longford bridge in Stretford. Mr. 
Brindle)', in the mean time, had begun these great under¬ 
takings, being the first of the kind ever attempted, in 
England, with navigable subterraneous tunnels and ele¬ 
vated aqueducts. I’lie principle laid down at the com¬ 
mencement of iliis business reflects much honour on the 
noble undertaker, as well as iqion his engineer. It was 
resolved tliat the canal should be perfect in its kind, and 
that, in order to preserve the level of the water, it should 
be free from the usual obstructions of locks. But, in ac¬ 
complishing this end, many difficulties occurred, which 
were deemed unsnrmountable. It was necessary that the 
^■aiial should be carried over rivers, and many large and 
deep vallics, where it w'as evident that such stupendous 
mounds of earth must be raised, as could scarcely, it was 
thought, be completed by the labour of ages : and, above 
all, it was not known from what source so large a supply 
of water could be drawn, as, even upon this improved 
plan, would be requisite for the navigation. But Mr, 
Brindley, with a strength of mind peculiar to himself, and 
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being possessed of the confidence of his great patron, who 
spared no expeace to accomplish his favourite design, con¬ 
quered all the embarrassments thrown in his way, not only 
from the nature of the undertaking itself, but by the pas¬ 
sions and prejudices of interested individuals: and the ad¬ 
mirable machines he contrived, and the methods he took, 
to facilitate the progress of the work, brought on such a 
rapid execution of it, that the world began to wonder how 
it could have been esteemed so difficult. Thus ready are 
men to find out pretences for lessening the merit of others, 
and for hiding, if possible, from themselves, the unplea¬ 
sant idea of their own inferiority. 

Wh?n the canal was completed as far as Barton, where 
the Irwell is navigable for large vessels, Mr. Brindley 
proposed to carry it over that river, by an acjneduct of 
thirty-nine feet above the surface of the water. This, 
however, being generally considered as a wild and extra¬ 
vagant project, he desired, in order to justify his conduct 
towards his noble entployer, that the opinion of another 
engineer might be taken; believing that he could easily 
convince an intelligent person of the practicability of his 
design. A gentleman of eminence was accordingly called 
in ; who, being conducted to the place where it was in¬ 
tended that the aqueduct should be made, ridiculed the at¬ 
tempt; and when the height and dimensions were com¬ 
municated to him, he exclaimed, “ I have often heard of 
castles in the air, but never before was sliewn where any 
of them were to be erected.” This unfavourable verdict 
did not deter the duke of Bridgewater from following the 
opinion o’f his own engineer. The aqueduct was immedi¬ 
ately begun ; and it was carried on with such rapidity and 
success, as astonished all those who but a little before con¬ 
demned it as a chimerical scheme. I'liis work commenced 
in September, 1760, and the first boat sailed over it on the 
17th of July, 1761. From that time, it w'as not uncom¬ 
mon to see a boat loaded with forty tons drawn over the 
aqueduct, with great ease, by one or two mules; whife 
below, against the stream of the Irwell, persons had the 
pain of beholding ten or twelve men tugging at an equal 
draught; a striking instance of the superiority of a canal- 
navigation over that of a river not in the tideway. The 
w'orks were then extended to Manchester, at which place 
the curious machine for landing coals upon the top of the 
bill, gives a pleasing idea of Mr, Brindley’s address in dimi- 
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ntshiiig labour by mechanical contrivances. It may here 
be obseiv'ecl, that the bason, in particular, for conveying 
the superfluous water into the Irwell, below the canal, is 
an instance of what an attentive survey of this ingenious 
jnan’s works will abundantly evince, that, where occasion 
ofl’ered, be well knew how to unite elegance with utilitj% 
The duke of Bridgewater perceiving, more and more, 
the importance of these inland navigations, extended his 
ideas to Liv'erpool; and though he had every difficulty to 
encounter, that could arise from the novelty of his under¬ 
takings, or the fears and prejudices of those whose in¬ 
terests w’cre likely to be efl’ected by them, his grace hap¬ 
pily overcame all opposition, and obtained, in 1762, an 
act of parliament for branching his canal to the tideway in 
the Mersey. This part of the canal is carried over the 
rivers Mersey and Bollan, and over many wide and deep 
vallies. Over the vallics it is conducted without the assist¬ 
ance of a single lock ; the level of the water being pre¬ 
served by raising a mound of earth, and forming therein a 
mould, as it may be called, for the water. Across the val¬ 
ley at Stretford, through which the Mersey runs, this kind 
of work extends nearly a mile. A person might naturally 
have been led to conclude, that the conveyance of such a 
mass of earth must have employed all the horses and car¬ 
riages in the country, and that the completion of it would 
be the business of an age. But our excellent mechanic 
made his canal subservient to this part of his design, and 
brought the soil in boats of a peculiar construction, which 
were conducted into caissoons or cisterns. On opening 
the bottoms of the boats, the earth was deposited where it 
was wanted ; and thus, in the easiest and simplest manner, 
the valley was elevated to a proper level for continuing the 
canal. The ground across the Bollan was raised by tem¬ 
porary locks, which were formed of the timber used in the 
caissoons just mentioned. In the execution of every part 
of the navigation, Mr. Brindley displayed singular skill 
and ingenuity ; and, in order to facilitate his purpose, he 
produced many valuable machines, which ought never to 
be forgotten in this kingdom. Neither ought the oeconomy 
and forecast which are apparent through the whole work to 
be omitted. His mconomy and forecast are peculiarly dis¬ 
cernible in the stops, or floodgates, fixed in the canal, 
where it is above the level of the land. These stops are so 
constructed,’ that, should any of the banks give way, aud 
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thereby occasion a current, the adjoining gates will rise by 
that motion only, and prevent any other part of the water 
from escaping than what is near the breach between the 
two gates. 

The success with which the duke of Bridgewater’s under¬ 
takings were crowned, encouraged a number of gentlemen 
and manufacturers, in Staffordshire, to revive the idea of 
a canal navigation thro\igh that county, for the advance¬ 
ment of the landed interest and the benefit of trade, iu 
conveying to market, at a cheaper rate, the products and 
manufactures of the interior parts of tlie kingdom. This 
plan was patronized, and generously supported, by lord 
Gower and Mr. Anson; and it met with the concurrence 
of many persons of rank, fortune, and inllucnee in the 
neighbouring counties. Mr. Brindley was, therefore, en¬ 
gaged to make a surv ey from the 'JTent to the Mersey; and, 
upon his reporting that it was jnacticable to construct a 
canal, from one of these rivers to the other, and thereby to 
unite the ports of Liverpool and Hull, a subscription for 
carrying it into execution was set on foot in 1765, and an 
act of jtarliameut was obtained in the same year. In 1766, 
this canal, called, by the proprietors, “ The Canal from 
the Trent to the Mersey,” but more emphatically, by the 
engineer, tlie Grand Trunk Navigation, on account of the 
numerous branches which, he ju.stly supposed, would be 
extended every way from it, was begun; and, under his 
direction, it was conducted, with great spirit and suc¬ 
cess, us long as he lived. Mr. Briniiey’s life not being 
continued to ti e completion of tuis important and ar¬ 
duous uiidortaking, he left it to be finished by bis 
brother-in-law, Mr. llensluii!, wiio put the last hand 
to it, in May 1777, being somewhat less than eleven 
years after its commencement. We need not say, that 
the final execution of tlie Grand Trunk Navigation gave 
the highest satisfaction to the proiirietors, and excited a 
general joy in a populous country, the inhabitants of which 
already receive every advantage they could wish from so 
truly noble an enterprize. I'liis canal is iiinely’-three miles 
in length ; and, besides a large number of bridges over it, 
has seventy-six locks and five tunnels. The most remark¬ 
able of the tunnels is the subterraneous passage of Hare- 
castle, being 2880 yards in length, and more then seventy 
yards below the surface of the earth. The scheme of this 
inland navigation had employed the thoughts of the iuge- 
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tiious part of the kingdom for upwards of twenty years be¬ 
fore, and some surveys had been made. But Harecastle 
hill, through which the tunnel is constructed, could nei¬ 
ther be avoided nor overcome by any expedient the ablest 
engineers could devise. It was Mr. Brindley alone who 
surmounted this and other difficulties, arising from the va¬ 
riety of measures, strata, and quick-sands, which none 
but himself would have attempted. 

Soon after the navigation from the Trent to the Mersey 
was nndertuken, application was made to parliament, by 
the gentlemen of Stalfordshire and Worcestershire, for 
leave to construct a canal from the Grand Trunk, near Hay¬ 
wood ill Staffordshire, to the river Severn, near Bewdley. 
The act being obtained, the design w’as executed by our 
great engineer, and hereby the port of Bristol was added 
to the two before united ports of Liverpool and Hull. This 
canal, which is about forty-six miles in length, was com¬ 
pleted in 1772. Mr. Brindley’s next undertaking was the 
survey and execution of a canal from Birmingham, to unite 
with the Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal near Wol¬ 
verhampton, This navigation, which was finished in about 
three years, is twenty-six miles in length. As, by the 
means of it, vast quantities of coals are conveyed to the 
river Severn, as wt;ll as to Birmingham, where there must 
be a peculiar demand for them, extraordinary advantages 
have hence accrued to manufactures and commerce. Our 
engineer advised the projirietors of the last mentioned na¬ 
vigation, in Ollier to avoid the inconvenience of locks, and 
to supply the canal more effectually with water, to have a 
tunnel at Smethwick. This would have rendered it a com¬ 
plete M'ork. But his advice was rejected,, and, to supply 
the deficiency, the managers have lately erected two of 
Messrs. Watts and Boulton’s steam-engines. The canal 
from Droitvvich to the river Severn, for the conveyance of 
salt and coals, was likewise executed by Mr. Brindley. 
By him, also, the Coventry navigation was planned, and 
it was a .short time under his direction. But a dispute 
arising concerning the mode of execution, he resigned his 
office; which, it is imagined, the proprietors of that un¬ 
dertaking have since had cause to lament. Some little 
time before his death, Mr. Brindley began the Oxfordshire 
canal. This unites with the Coventry canal, and forms a 
continuation of the Grand Trunk Navigation to Oxford, and 
thence by the Thames to London. The canal from Ches- 
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terficld to the river Trent at Stockwith, was the last pub¬ 
lic undertaking in which Mr. Brindley engaged. He sur¬ 
veyed and planned the whole, and executed some miles of 
the navigation, which was succesfully finished by Mr. Hen- 
•shail, in 1777. There were few works of this nature pro¬ 
jected, in any pan of the kingdom, in which our engineer 
was not consulted. He was employed, in particular, by 
the City of London, lo survey a course for a canal from 
Sunning, near Reading in Berkshire, to Monkey island, 
near Maidenhead. But when application was made to par¬ 
liament, for leave to eOcet the design, the bill met with 
such a violent opposition from the laud-owner.s, that it was 
defeated. 

Mr. Brindley had, for some time, the direction of the 
Calder navigation ; l)ut he declined a farther inspection of 
it, on account of a difference in opinion among the com¬ 
missioners. In the year 1766, he laid out a canal from the 
river Calder, at Cooper's bridge, to Huddersfield in York¬ 
shire, which hath since been carried into execution. In 
1768, he revised the plan for the inland navigation from 
Leeds to Liverpool. He was, likewise, at the first general 
meeting of the {troprietors after the act of parliament had 
been obtained, appointed tlie engineer for conducting the 
work: but the inultijtiiciiy of his other engagements 
obliged him to decline this employment. In the same year, 
he planned a canal from Stockton, by Darlington, to Win¬ 
ston in the bishopric of Durham, 'i'iiroe plans, of the like 
kind, were formed hy him in i76:); one from Leeds to 
Selby; another froni tlie Brist'd channel, near Uphill in 
Soinersctshiip, to GlastO)d)urv, I'aisnton, Welhngton, Ti¬ 
verton, and Kxc.tcr; and a third from Langport, in the 
county of Soiiiei'sel, by way of llminster, Chard, and Ax- 
minster, to the Sonlh channel, at Axmoutb, in the county 
of Devon. In 1770, he surveyed the country, for a canal 
from Andover, by way of Stockbritlge and Rurnsey, to 
Redbridge, ncnir Southampton; and, in 1771, from Salis¬ 
bury, by Konlingbridge and Rirtgwood, to Christchurch. 
He performed the like office, in 1772, for a navigation of 
the same kiiitl, proposed to be carried on from Preston to 
Lancaster, and from thence to Kendal, in Westmoreland. 
He surveyed, likewise, and planned out a canal, to join 
that of the duke of Bridgewater’s at Runcorn, from Liver¬ 
pool. If this scheme liad been t^xecuted, it was Mr. Brind¬ 
ley’s intention to have constructed the work, by an aque- 
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riuct over the river Mersey, at a place where the tide 
flows fourteen feet in height. He also .surveyed the county 
ol Chester, for a canal from the Grand Trunk to tlie city of 
Ciiester. 'I’he plan for joining the Forth and the Clyde 
was revised by him ; and he pro|>osed some considerable 
alterations, particiibrly with regard to the deepening of the 
Clyde, which have been attended to by the managers. 
He was consulted upon several improvements with respect 
to the draining of t!ie low lands, in dilFerent parts of l.in- 
colnshire and the Isle of Kly. A canal was, likewise, laid 
out by him, for uniting that of Ciiesterfield, by the way 
of Derby, with the Grand Trunk at Svvarkstone. To the 
corporation of Liverpool, he gave a- plan for cleansing 
their docks of mud. This bath been put into execution 
with the desired effect; and he pointed out, also, the me¬ 
thod, which has been attended with ocjual success, of 
building walls against the sea without mortar. I'he last of 
our great mechanic’s ingenious and uncommon contrivan¬ 
ces, that we shall mention, is his improvement of the ma¬ 
chine for drawing water out of mines, by a losing and a 
gaining bucket. This he afterwards employed, to advan¬ 
tage, in raising up coals from the mines. 

When any extraordinary difficulty occurred to Mr. Brind¬ 
ley, in the execution of his works, having little or no as¬ 
sistance from hooks, or the labours of other men, his re- 
.sources lay within himself. In order, therefore, to l»e quiet 
and uniiiU-nupted, whilst he was in search of the neces¬ 
sary expedients, he geivcraily retired to his bed; and he 
lias been known to lie tlicre one, two, or three days, till 
he had attained the object in view. He then would get 
up, and execute his design without any drawing or model. 
Indeetl, it never was his custom to make either, unless he 
was obliged to do it to satisfy his employers. His memory 
was so remarkable, that he has often declared tliat he 
could remember, and execute, all the pans of the most 
comjvlex machine, provided he had time, in his survey of 
it, to settle in his mind the several departments, and 
tiieir relations to each other. His method of calculating 
the powers of-any machine invented by him, was peculiar 
to himself He worked the question for some time in his 
head, and then j)ut down the results in figures. After 
this, taking it up again in that stage, he w'orked it farther 
in his mind, for a certain time, and set down the results as 
before. In the same way he still proceeded, making use 
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of figures only at stated periods of the question. Yet the 
ultimate result was generally true, though the road he tra¬ 
velled in search of it was unknown to all but himself; 
and, perhaps, it would not have been in his power to have 
shewn it to another. 

The attention which was paid by Mr. Brindley to objects 
of peculiar magnitude did not permit him to indulge him¬ 
self in the common diversions of life. Indeed, he had not 
the least relish for the amusements to which mankind, in 
general, are so much devoted. He never seemed in his 
element, if he was not either planning or e.vecuting some 
great work, or conversing with his friends upon subjects of 
importance. He was once prevailed upon, when in Lon¬ 
don, to see a play. Having never been at an entertain¬ 
ment of this kind before, it had a powerful effect upon 
him, and he complained, for several days afterward, that 
it had disturbed his ideas, and rendered him unfit for busi¬ 
ness. He declared, therefore, that he would not go to 
another play upon any account. It might, however, have 
contributed to the longer duration of Mr. Brindley’s life, 
and consequently to the farther benefit of the public, if 
he could have occasionally relaxed the tone of his mind. 
His not being able to do so, might not solely arise from the 
vigour of his genius, always bent upon capital designs; 
but be, in part, the result of that total w:mt of education, 
which, while it might add strength to his powers in the 
particular way in which they were exerted, precluded him, 
at the same time, from those agreeable reliefs that are ad¬ 
ministered by miscellaneous reading, and a taste in the 
polite ’and elegant arts. 'I'lie only fault he was observed to 
fall into, was his suffering himself to be prevailed upon to 
engage in more concerns than could be completely at¬ 
tended to by any single man, how eminent soever might 
be his abilities and diligence. It is apprehended that, by 
this 'means, Mr. Brindley shortened his tlays, and, in a cer¬ 
tain degree, abridged his uselulness. There is, at least, 
the utmost reason to believe, that his intense application, 
in general, to the important undertakings he had in hand, 
brouglxt on a hectic fever, which continued upon him, 
with little or uo intermission, for some years, and at 
length terminated his life. He died, at Turnhurst, in 
Staffordshire, on the 30th of September, 1772, in the 
56th year of his age, and w'as buried at New chapel in the 
same county, where an altar-tomb has been erected to his 
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memory. The vast works Mr. Brindley was engaged in at 
the time of liis death, he left to be carried on and com¬ 
pleted by his brother-in-law, Mr. Hensiiall, for whom he 
had a peculiar regard, and of whose integrity and abilities 
in conducting these works, he had the highest opinion. 

Thus was the world deprived, at a comparatively early 
period, of this great genius 

“ Of mother wit, and tvise without the .schools,” 

who very soon gave indications of uncommon talents, and 
extensive views, in the application of mechanical princi¬ 
ples; and who, by a liappy concurrence of circumstances, 
the chief of which was the patronage of his grace the duke 
of Bridgewater, was favoured with an opportunity of un¬ 
folding and displaying his wonderful powers, in the exe¬ 
cution of w'orks new to this country, and such as will ex¬ 
tend his fame, and endear his memory, to future times. The 
public could only recognize tlie merit of this extraordinary 
man in the stupendous undertakings which he carried to 
jierfection, and exhibited to general view. But those who 
had the advantage of conversing with him familiarly, and 
of knowing him w'ell in his pr'vate cliaractcr, respected 
him still more for the uniform and unshaken integrity of 
his conduct; for his steady attachment to ilie interest of 
the community ; for the vast compass of his understanding, 
which seemed to have a natural affinity with all grand ob¬ 
jects ; and, likewise, for many noble and beneficent de¬ 
signs, constantly generating in his mind, and which the 
multiplicity of his engagements, and the shortness of his 
life, prevented him from bringing to maturity.' 

BRINSLEY (Jou.n), anon-conformist divine, was horn 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire, in 1600. His 
father was also a divine of the puritan kind, and master of 
the school at Ashby. The noted astrologer William Lilly, 
was at his school in 1613. His mother w’as sister to bishop 
Hall, After being educated by ids father, he was adtnitted 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, at the age of thirteen 
and a half. Having resided tliere three or four years, he 
attended his uncle Hall, then dean of Worcester, as his 
amanuensis, to the .synod of Dort, and after his return, 
resumed his studies at Caruhiidge, and being elcqjted scho- 

* Biog. Brit, an article prircuicd from Mr. Uniishall, Brindley's brother-in- 
law, by Messrs. Wedgewood ar.tl Bentley, am', mui bof it drawn u[i by the lal- 
t«r.—Philipj’s liist. oi Inland Navigation, S^c. 
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lar of the house, resided there until he took his degrees 
When ordained he preached first at Preston, near Chelins 
ford, then at Somerlcyton in Suffolk, and lastly was callei 
to Yarmouth, on the election of the township, but his prin 
ciples being objected to by Dr. Harsnet, bishop of Nor 
wich, he could only preach on the week days at a conntr 
village adjoining, whither the people of Yarmouth fol 
lowed him, until the township applied to the king for hi 
licence for Mr. Brinsley to preach in Yarmouth. Thi 
being granted by his majesty, he remained there until tin 
restoration, when he was ejected with his numerous bre 
thren, who refused the terms of conformity. Although : 
.man of moderate sentiments, he appears to have been in 
flexible in the points which divided so large a body o 
clergymen from the church, and is said to have refuse* 
considerable preferment to induce him to remain in it 
He is praised by his biographer for piety, and extensivt 
learning in theology. He died Jan. 22 , 1665 , lie wrott 
several treatises enumerated by Calamy, none of which 
we believe, are now much known. He had a son, Robert 
who was ejected from the university, and afterwards stu 
died and took his degree of M. D. at Leyden, and prac 
tised at Yarmouth.' 

BRISSON (Barnaby), president of the parliament o 
Paris, and an eminent lawjer, was born at Fontenay ii 
Poictou, about the middle of the sixteenth century. H< 
appeared at first with great eclat at the bar of the parlia 
ment; and, by his knowledge and skill in the law, re 
commended himself so powerfully to Henry III. of France 
that this prince first made him his advocate general, thei 
counsellor of state, and in 1580, honoured him with tin 
dignity of president of the parliament. Scsevola Sammar 
thanus relates, that Henr}' HI. declared in his hearing 
that there was not a prince in Christendom, who couh 
boast of so learned a man as Barnaby Brisson. The kinj 
employed him in several negociations, and sent him am 
bassador into England. At his return, he employed him t< 
make a collection of his own ordinances, and of those o 
his predecessors ; which he performed with wonderful ex¬ 
pedition. He wrote some works in law: “ De verborum 
qua) ad ^s pertinent, significatione.” “ De formulis e; 
solemnibus populi Romani verbis,” Paris, 1583, fol. “D( 

* Calamy.—l.illyV.l>ife and Times, p. 5,6, 8, edit, 1774. 
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regio Persarutn principatu,” &c. 1580j 1590, 1599, 8to; 
1606, 4to ; but the best edition is that of Strasburgh, 1710^ 
8vo, with Sylburgius’ notes. He gave an expectation of 
more considerable performances; but his life was shortened 
by a very unfortunate accident. Living at Paris when 
that rebellious city was besieged by Heciry IV. he remon¬ 
strated against tlie treasonable practices of the leaguers, 
who, under pretence of the holy union, contemned the 
royal authorit 3 ', which was much more sacred. These re¬ 
ligious traitors, being dissatisfied with his loyaltj’, fell vio¬ 
lently upon him, dragged him to prison, and cruelly 
strangled him the i 5th of Nov. 1591.' 

BRISSOT (Peter), an eminent French physician, was 
born at Fontenai-le-Comte, in Poitou, and about 

1495 was sent to Paris, where he went through a course 
of philosophy under Villemar, a famous professor of those 
times. By his advice, Brissot resolved to be a physician, 
and studied physic there for four years. Then he began 
to teach philosophy in the university of Paris ; and, after 
he had done this for ten years, prepared himself for the 
examinations necessary to his doctor of physic’s degree, 
which he took in May 1514. Being one of those men 
who are not contented with custom and tratiition, but 
choose to examine for tliemselves, he made an exact com¬ 
parison between the practice of his own times and the 
doctrine of Hippocrates and Galen : and he futind that the 
Arabians had introduced many things into plijsic that were 
contrary to the doctrine of titose two great masters, and to 
reason and experience. He set himself therefore to re¬ 
form physic; and for this purpose undertook publicly to 
explain Galen’s books, instead of those of Avicenna, Rha- 
sisji and Mesui, which were commonly explained in the 
schools of phy sic; but, finding himself obstructed in the 
work of reformation by his ignorance of botany, he resolved 
to travel, in order to acquire the knowledge of plants, and 
put himself into a capacity of correcting pharmacy. Be¬ 
fore, however, he left Paris, he undertook to convince the 
pbblic of what he deemed an inveterate err ;r; but wh.ch 
now is considered as a matter of little consequence. The 
constant practice of physicians, in the pleurisy, was to 
bleed from the arm, not ou the side where the distemper 
was, but the opposite side. Brissot disputed about it in 

‘ Moreri.—Cbanfepic.—Diet. Hiit.—Freberi Theatrum.—Blount’* Censur*. 
"—Memoir# of Literature^ voU IV. p. 7. 

VoL. VIL C 
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Jar of the house, resided there until he took liis degrees.. 
When ordained he preached first at Preston, near Chelms¬ 
ford, then at Somerleyton in Suffolk, and lastly was called 
to Yarmouth, on the election of the township, hut his prin¬ 
ciples being objected to by Dr. llarsnet, bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, he could only preach on the week days at a country 
village adjoining, whither the people of Yarmouth fol¬ 
lowed him, until the township applied to the king for his 
licence for Mr. Brinsley to preach in Yarmouth. This 
being granted by his majesty, he remained there until the 
restoration, when he was ejected with his numerous bre¬ 
thren, who refused the terms of conformity. Although a 
man of moderate sentiments, he appears to have been in¬ 
flexible in the points which divided so large a body of 
clergymen IVom the church, and is said to have refiised 
considerable preferment to induce him to remain in it. 
He is praised by his biographer for piety, and extensive 
learning in theology. He died Jan. 22 , 1665 . He wrote 
several treatises enumerated by Calamy, none of which, 
we believe, are now much known. He had a son, Robert, 
who was ejected from the university-, and afterwards stu¬ 
died and took his degree of M. D. at Leyden, and prac¬ 
tised at Yarmouth.' 

BIILSSON (BarN-'VBy), president of the parliament of 
Paris, and an eminent lawyer, was born at Fontenay in 
PoictoH, about the middle of the sixteenth century. He 
appeared at first w-ith great eclat at the bar of the parlia¬ 
ment; and, by his knowledge and skill in the law, re¬ 
commended himself so powerfully to Henry III. of France, 
that this prince first made him his advocate general, then 
counsellor of state, and in 1580 , honoured him with the 
dignity of president of the parliament. Scajvola Sammar- 
thanus relates, that Henry HI. declared in his hearing, 
that there was not a prince in Christendom, who could 
boast of so learned a man as Barnaby Brisson. The king 
employed him in several negociations, and sent him am¬ 
bassador into England. At his return, he employed him to 
make a collection of his own ordinances, and of those of 
his predecessors ; which he performed with wonderful ex¬ 
pedition. He wrote some works in law: “ De verborum, 
quic ad ^s pertinent, significatione.” “ Dc formulis et 
solemnibus populi Romani verbis,” Paris, 1583 , fol, “De 

> Calamy.—Itillyy.Ure aud Timc-a, p. 5,6, S, edit. 1774. 
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regio Persarum principatu,” &c. 1580^ 1590, 1599, 8vo; 
1606, 4to; but the best edition is that of Strasburgb, 1710^ 
8vo, with Sylburgius’ notes. He gave an expectation of 
more considerable performances; but his life was shortened 
by a very unfortunate accident. Living at Paris when 
that rebellious city was besieged by Henry IV. be remon¬ 
strated against tlte treasonable practices of the leaguers, 
who, under pretence of the holy union, contemned the 
royal authoritj', which was tiiuch more sacred. These re¬ 
ligious traitors, being dissatisfied with his loyalty, fell vio¬ 
lently upon him, dragged him to prison, and cruelly 
strangled him the i5th of Nov. 1591.’ 

BlllSSOT (Peter), an eminent French physician, was 
born at Fontenai-le-Comte, in Poitou, J47><, and about 
1495 was sent to Paris, where he went through a course 
of philosophy under Villemar, a famous professor of those 
times. By his advice, Brissot resolved to be a physician, 
and studied physic there for four years. Then he began 
to teach philosophy in the university of Paris; and, after 
he had done this for ten years, prepared himself for the 
examinations necessary to his doctor of physic’s degree, 
which he took in May 1514. Being one of those men 
who are not contented with custom and tradition, but 
choose to examine for themselves, he made an exact com¬ 
parison between the practice of his own times and the 
doctrine of Hippocrates and Galen : and be found that the 
Arabians had introduced many things into pliysic that were 
contrary to the doctrine of those two great masters, and to 
reason and experience. He set himself therefore to re¬ 
form physic; and for this purpose undertook publicly to 
explain Galen’s books, instead of those of Avicenna, Rba- 
sis, and Mesui, which were commonly explained in the 
schools of phasic; but, finding himself obstructed in the 
work of reformation by his ignorance of botany, he resolved 
to travel, in order to acquire the knowledge of plants, and 
put himself into a capacity of correcting pharmacy. Be¬ 
fore, however, he left Paris, he undertook to convince the 
phblic of what he deemed an inveterate err ;r; but wh.ch 
now is considered as a matter of little consequence. The 
constant practice of physicians, in the pleurisy, was to 
bleed from the arm, not on the side where the distempet 
was, but the opposite side. Brissot disputed about it in 
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the physic-schools, confuted that practice, and shewed, 
chat it was falsely pretended to be agreeable to the doc¬ 
trine of Hippocrates and Galen. He then left Paris in 
1518, and went to Portugal, stopping there at Ebora, 
where he practised physic ; but his new way of bleeding 
in the pleurisy, notwithstanding his great success, did not 
please every body. He received a long and ruJe letter 
about it from Denys, pii 3 ^sician to the king of Portugal; 
which he answered, and would have published if death had 
not prevented him in 1522. It was printed, iiowever, three 
years after at Paris, and reprinted at Basil in 1529. lle- 
naius Moreau published a new edition of it at Paris in 
1622, with a treatise of his own, “ l)e missione sanguinis 
in plenritide,” and the life of Brissot; out of wiiicli this 
account is taken. He never would marry, being of opinion 
that matrimony did not well agree with study. One thing 
is related of him, which his biographer, rather unchari;a- 
bly, says, deserves to be taken notice of, because it is 
singular in the tnen of his profession; attd it is, that he 
did not love gain. He cared so little for it, that when ho 
was called to a sick person, he looked into his jiursc; and, 
if he found but two pieces of gold in it, refused to go. 
This, Iiowever, it is acknowledged, was owing to his great 
love of study, from which it was very diflicult to take him. 

The dispute between Denys and Brissot raised a kind of 
civil wav among the Portuguese physicians. The business 
was brought before the tribunal of the university of Sala¬ 
manca, where it was thoroughly discussed bj' the faculty 
of physic; hut in the mean time, the partisans of Denys 
had recourse' to the authority of tlic secular power, and 
obtained a decree, forbidding physicians to bleed on the 
same side in which the pleurisy w'as. At last the univer¬ 
sity of Salamanca gave their judgment; importing, that 
the opinion of Brissot was the true doctrine of Hipjiocrates 
and Galen. The followers of Denjs appealed to the em¬ 
peror about 1529, thinking themselves superior both in 
authority and number; and the matter was brought before 
Charles V. They were not contented to call the doctrine 
of their adversaries false; they added that it was impious, 
mortal, and as pernicious to the body as Luther’s schism 
to the soul. '1 hey not only blackened the reputation of 
their adversaries by private art.s, but also openly accused 
them of ignorance and rashness, of attempts on religion, 
and of being downright Lutherans in physic. It fell out 
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unluckily for them, that Charles III. duke of Savoy, hap- 
peneJ to die of a pleurisy, after he had been bled accord¬ 
ing to the practice which Brissot opposed. Had it not 
been for tliis, the emperor, it is thought, would have grant- 
eo every thing that Brissoi’s adversaries desired of him ; 
but this accident induced him to leave the cause undecided, 
“Two tilings,” says Bayle, in Jiis usual prattling way,. 
“ occur in this relation, which all wise men must needs 
condemn ; namely, the base, the disingenuous, the unphi- 
losophic custom of interesting religion in disputes about 
science, and the folly and absurdity of magistrates to be 
concerned in such disputes. A magistrate is for the most 
part a very incompetent judge of sucli matters ; and, as he 
knows nothing of them, so he ought to imitate Gallio in 
this at least, that is, not to care for tliem ; but to leave 
those whose business it is, to fight it out among themselves. 
Besides, authority has nothing to do with jihilosophy and 
the sciences; it should be kept at a great distance from 
tiiem, for the same reason that armed forces are removed 
from a borough at the time of a general assize; namely, 
that reason and equity mav have their full play.” ' 
BRISSOT DK VV'ARVILLE (Jamks Pioi'Krt), a very 
active agent iii the French revolution, and a victim to the 
tyranny he had created, was the son of the master of an 
eating house, ami born in 17.5 f at Chartres in the Orlcan- 
iiois. After receiving a good education, be was iiuemled 
for the bar, but baviiig served a clerkship for five years, 
he relinquished the further prosecution of the law, in or¬ 
der to study literature anti the sciences; avid an accidental 
acipiaintance with some Englislimen, and the pcru.sal of 
some English books, seem to have confirmed this dcteniii- 
nation. About this time he changed the appellation of 
“ dc Onarville” to that of Warville, agreeable to the Eng¬ 
lish pronunciation. Having by relimpiishing the law in¬ 
curred bis father’s displeasure, lie was indebted to the 
bounty of some friends, who enabled him to prosecute his 
studies at Paris for two years; after which he became edi¬ 
tor of the “ Courier de I’Europe,” a paper printed at Bou¬ 
logne ; but this being discontinued on account of some ar¬ 
ticles inimical to government, he returned to Paris, and in 
imitation of Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Alembert, who, as 
be imagined, bad destroyed religious tyranny, began t» 
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attempt the destruction of political tyranny, which he fan¬ 
cied was reserved for his irresistible pen. To develope the 
whole of his plan, however, was not his aim at first: and 
he began, therefore, with attacking such abuses as might 
have been removed without any injury to an established con¬ 
stitution, but which, as they could not be wholly denied, he 
endeavoured to trace from the very nature of monarchy. 
With this view he published some works on criminal juris¬ 
prudence, as, in 17b0, his “Theory of Criminal laws,” 2 
vols. 8 VO, and two papers arising out of the subject, which 
gained the prize in 1782, at the academy of Chalons-sur- 
Marne. He also began a work which was afterwards com¬ 
pleted in 10 vols. 8 VO, “ A philosophical library of the 
criminal law,” and a volume concerning “ Truth” and 
“ Thoughts on the means of attaining Truth in all the 
branches of human knowledge,” which he intended mere¬ 
ly as an introduction to a work on a more enlarged and 
comprehensive plan. To all these he annexed ideas of sin¬ 
gular importance and utilit}', although his notions are 
crude, and his knowledge superficial. 

Brissot, at the period of his residence at Boulogne, had 
been introduced to mademoiselle Dupont, who was em¬ 
ployed under mad. de Genlis as reader to the daughter of 
the duke of Orleans, and whose mother kept a lodging- 
house in that place: and having married this lady, he 
found it necessary to exert his literary talents for gaining 
a subsistence. But as France did not afford that liberty, 
which be wished to indulge, he formed a design of printing, 
in Swisserland or Germany, a series of works in a kind of 
periodical publication, under the title of “ An universal 
Correspondence on points interesting to the welfare of 
Man and of Society,” which be proposed to smuggle into 
France. With this view, he visited Geneva and Nefi- 
chatel, in order to establish correspondences; and be also 
made a journey to London, which was to be the central 
point of the establishment, and the fixed residence of the 
writers. His intentions, however, were divulged by the 
treachery of some of bis confidential associates ; and the 
scheme totally failed. During his abode in London, he 
concerted the plan of a periodical work or journal, on the 
literature, arts, and politics of England, which, being pub¬ 
lished in London, was allowed to be reprinted at Paris, and 
-first appeared in 1784. The avowed object of this publi¬ 
cation, as he himself declares, was “ the universal eman- 
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cipation of men.” In London, he was arrested for debt; 
but, being liberated by the generosity of a friend, he re¬ 
turned to Paris, ivhere be was committed to the Bastille 
in July 1784, on the charge of being concerned in a very 
obnoxious publication. But by the interest of the duke 
of Orleans, he was released, on condition of never residing 
in England, and discontinuing his political correspondence. 
In 17S5, he published two letters to the emperor Joseph 
II. Concerning the Right of Emigration, and the Right 
of the People to revolt,” which he applied particularly to 
the case of the Walachians : and in the following year ap¬ 
peared his “ Philosophical Letters on the History of Eng¬ 
land,” in 2 vols. and “ A critical Examination of the Tra¬ 
vels of the niarq :is de Chatelleux in North America.” With 
a view of promoting a close, political, and commercial 
union between France and the United States, he wrote in 
1787, with the assistance of Claviere, a tract, entitled 
“ De la France et des Etats Unis, &c.” “ On France and 
the United States; or on the Importance of the American 
Revolution to the kingdom of France, and the reciprocal 
advantages which will accrue from a commercial inter¬ 
course between the two nations.” Of this work, an Eng¬ 
lish translation was publi.shed, both in England and Ame¬ 
rica. At this time he was in the service of the duke of 
Orleans, as secretary to his chancery, with a handsome 
salary, and apartments in the palais royal; and, without 
doubt, employed in aiding that monster in his schemes of 
ambition. In this situation, he wrote a pamphlet against 
the administration of the archbishop of Sens, entitled “ No 
Bankruptcy, &c.” which occasioned the issuing of a lettre 
de cachet against him. But to avoid its effect, he went 
to Holland, England, and the Low Countries; and at 
Mechlin, he edited a newspaper, called “ Le Courier Bel¬ 
gique.” For the purpose of promoting the views of a so¬ 
ciety at Paris, denominated “ Les Amis des Noirs,” and 
established for the purpose of abolishing negro slavery, be 
embarked for America in 1788; and, during his residence 
in that country, he sought for a convenient situation, in 
which a colony of Frenchmen might be organized into a 
republic, according to his ideas of political liberty. But 
his return was hastened in 1 789 by the intelligence he 
received of the progress of the French revolution. After 
his arrival, he published his Travels in America(Nou¬ 
veau Voyage dans les Etats Unils, Ice. Paris, 1791, 3 vols. 
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#5v<)), and as he found the attention of the public directed 
to the approaching assembly of the states-general, he 
wrote his “ I'lan of Conduct for the Deputies of the Peo¬ 
ple.” At liiis time, he had withdrawn from the pariisaus of 
the duke of Orleans; and he took an active part in the 
plans that were then projected for the organization of the 
people, with a view to their union and energy in accom¬ 
plishing the revolution. To the lodgings of llri.ssot, as a 
person who was held in estimation at this period, the keys 
of the Bastille, when it was taken, were conveyed ; lie also 
became president of the Jacobin club ; and he distinguished 
himsedf in various ways as a zealous promoter of those 
revolutionary principles, which afterwards gave occasion 
to a great number of atrocious excesses. After the king’s 
flight to Varennes, Brissot openly supported the republican 
cause; but, as some form of monarchy^ was still the object 
of the national wish, be was obliged to restrain his impe¬ 
tuosity. The popularity acquired by his writings and 
conduct was such, as to induce the Parisians to return him 
as one of their members in the “ Legislative national as¬ 
sembly,” which succeeded the “ Constituent assembly,” 
in October 17^1, of which assembly he was appointed se¬ 
cretary ; and he became afterw'ards a member of the com¬ 
mittee of public instruction. Although inferior to many 
others in talents and knowledge, his activity raised him to 
the rank of head or chief, in the party denominated “ Gi¬ 
rondists” or “ La Gironde,” the name of the department 
to which several of its members belonged, and also from 
his own name “ Brissotins.” In his career of ambition, he 
does not seem to have been influenced by pecuniary con¬ 
siderations ; power, more than wealth, being the object of 
his aim ; for, at this time, he and his family lodged in an 
apartment up four pair of stairs, and subsisted on his sti¬ 
pend as deputy, and the inconsiderable gains accruing 
from a newspaper. As a determined enemy to monarchy, 
he was unremitting in his efforts to engage the nation in a 
war, with the avowed purpose of involving the king And 
hi§ fillisters in diflicultics which would terminate in their 
ruin, and this p^rt of his political conduct must ever be 
lamented and e.xecrated by the friends of freedom and of 
mankind. In the impeachment of M. DelcssaVt, the mi¬ 
nister for foreign affairs, Brissot took a principal lead; and 
alleged against him several articles of accusation, in con¬ 
sequence of which, he was apprehended, tried by the high 
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national court at Orleans, and condemned to die* without 
being first heard in'his own defence, so that he became 
the first victim to that desperate iaction, which afterwards 
deluged t rance with blood. His colleagues were so com¬ 
pletely terrified by this event, that they requested leave to 
resign, and the ministry was at once completely dissolved. 
Th ir successors, appointed by the king, under the direc¬ 
tion and inliuence of Brissot, were Dumourier, Roland, and 
Claviere. 'I'his a[>puiniinent was followed by a declaration 
of war, decreed by the national assembly, against the king 
of Uiingary and Bohemia; and Brissot, during the exist¬ 
ence of this administration, which terminalect sooiij was 
considered as the most powerful person in France. About 
this time, Brissot began to entertain secret jealousy and 
suspicion of L:i Fayette, and concurred with other mem¬ 
bers of ihe assembly, in signing an accusation against him, 
which, however, he was not able to substantiate. He and his 
republican party’ were likewise industrious in their endea¬ 
vours to throw an odium on the court, by alleging, tliat a 
private correspondence was carried on between the king 
and queen and the emperor; and they even averred, that 
an “ Austrian Committee,” and a conspiracy in favour of 
the enemies of the country, existed among the friends of 
the court. 'Fhe charge seemed to be unsupported bysulH- 
cient evidence ; the king publicly contradicted these accu¬ 
sations as calumnies; nevertheless, they made no smalt 
impression on the minds of the public. To the writings 
and cuiiduct of Brissot, the horrid massacres at the 'I'uil- 
leries, on the 10th of August, 1792, have been principally 
ascribed ; and it is a poor excuse that he is said to have 
preserved the lives of several of the Swiss guards on that 
fatal day. He was employed to draw up the declaration to 
the neutral powers concerning the suspension of the king’s 
authority ; but he is said to have regarded with horror the 
sanguinary spirit that was now predominant among the 
leaders of the jacobins. Whilst, indeed, he was ascending 
to. the pinnacle of power, he seems to have been the ardent 
advocate of insurrection and the revolutionary power: but 
as he found himself raised to that station, he began to in- 
culcaie “ order and the constitution,” the usual-cant of all 
demagogues who think they have attained tlieir object. 
In the shocking massacre of the prisoners at Paris in Sep¬ 
tember, he had probably no other concern, than the in¬ 
fluence which his irritating speeches and writings had 
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created on the minds of the more active agents. When 
the “ National convention,” the idea of which is said to 
have been suggested by him, assumed the direction of the 
state, and assembled on the 20th of September, i792, he 
was returned as member for the department of Eure and 
Loire, bis native country. In this assembly, he openly 
avowed himself an advocate for a republican government, 
in opposition both to the Jacobins and Orleanists ; and was 
expelled the Jacobin club. On this occasion, he Wrote a 
vindication of his public conduct, under the title of “ An 
Address to all the Republicans.” He is said to liave been 
so far shocked by the prospect of the fatal issue of the 
king’s trial, as to have attempted the preservation of bis 
life, by deferring . is execution till the constitution should 
be perfected; a proposition of which the absurdity and 
cruelty are nearly equal. The war with England, which 
soon followed the death of Louis, is ascribed to his ardour 
and credulity; fur he was led to imagine, that the conse' 
quence of it would be a civil war in ths country; and it is 
said, that this, as well as the war with Holland, was decreed 
in the national convention, Feb. 1, 1793, at his motion. 
This charge, however, he retorts on his accusers, and says, 
that the anarchists, by voting the death of the king, were 
themselves the authors of the war. 

Brissot’s influence now gradually declined ; and his party 
was at length overpowered by a more violent and san¬ 
guinary faction, denominated the “ Mountain,” so called 
Bum its ipemhers usually sitting in the convention, on the 
upper seats of the hail, at the head of which was Robes¬ 
pierre, of execrable memory. The treachery and deser¬ 
tion of Dumourier likewise contributed to hasten the down- 
fal of this party. To their imbi cility or perfidy, the public 
calamities that threatened the country, were generally as¬ 
cribed ; and, after the establishment of the “ Revolution.nry 
Bibunal,” for the purpose of trying crimes committed 
s^ainsc the state, in March 1793, a petition was presented 
ip. the following month by the communes of the 48 sections 
of Paris, requiring that the chiefs of the Girondists, pr Bris- 
sotins, denounced in it, should he impeached, and expelled 
the convention. In May and June decrees of arrest were 
issued against them; and against Brissot among the rest, 
ndio attempted to make his escape into 8wisserland, but 
was stopped and imprisoned ; and in the following October, 
he and 21 of his associates were brought before revolu- 
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tiojiary tribunal, Brissot, who was elevated in the midst 
of them, maintained a firm and tranquil mind ; but, though 
their aceusers could support their charges by little more 
than mere surmises, the wliole party was immediately con> 
demif'd to the scatfold; and next morning were led to 
execution. There Brissot, after seeing the blood of 16 
associates striam from the scaffold, submitted to the stroke 
with tile utmost composure. In the relations of private 
life, his character stands without reproach ; but these af¬ 
ford no counterpoise to his public conduct* and although 
his sentence was unjust as coming from men as guilty as 
himst-if, it was the natural consequence oi' a tyranny' to the 
esiablisiiment of which he had contributed more largely 
than most of liis countrymen, • 

BRISTOW (Richard), an Eminent Roman catholic 
pries, and writer in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born 
at Worcester, in 1538. In 1555 he was entered of Exeter 
college, Oxford, according to Pits, which Wood doubts; 
but he took his degree of B. A. in 1 55P, and M. A. in 1562, 
at wliich last time he was a member of Christ church. He 
and the celebrated Campian were so esteemed for their 
taUmts, as to be sele. ted to entertain queen Elizabeth-with 
a public disputation in 1566. Bristow was afterwards, in 
July 1567, made a fellow of Exeter college, by the interest 
of sir William Petre, who had founded some fellowships in 
that college, and who would have promoted him further, 
had he not laid himself open to the suspicion of holding 
popish tem-ts; and. this appeared more plainly by his quit¬ 
ting the university on cardinal Alan’s invitation. He went 
then to Uoway, and after prosecuting his theological stu¬ 
dies in that academy, was admitted to bis doctor’s degree 
in 1579, and, says his biographer, was Alan’s “right hand 
upon ail occasions.” He was made prefect of studies, 
lectured on the scriptures, and in the absence of Alan acted 
as regent of the college. His intense studies, however, 
irjured a constitution originally very weak, and after a 
j.ourney to Spa, which had very little effect, he was recom¬ 
mended to try bis native air. On his return to England, 
he resided for a very short time with a Mr. Bellamy, a gen¬ 
tleman of fortune, at Harrow on the Hill, where he died 
Oct. 18, 1581. The popish historians concur in express¬ 
ing the loss their cause suffered by his death, he being 
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teemed “ an Alan in prudence, a Stapleton in acuteness, a 
Campian in eloquence, a Wright in theology, and a Mar¬ 
tin in languages.” He wrote, 1. “ Dr. Bristow’s motives,” 
Antwerp, 1574, 1599, 8vo, translated afterwards into La¬ 
tin, by Dr. Worthington, Doway, 1608, 4to. 2. “A Re¬ 
ply to William Fulk (his ablest antagonist), in defence of 
Dr. Allen (Alan’s) articles, and book of purgatory,” Lou¬ 
vain, 1530, 4to. 3. “ Fifty-one demands, to be proposed 
by catholics to heretics,” London, 1592, 4to. 4. “ Veri- 
tates Aureae S. R. Ecclesia;,” 1616. 5. “ I'abula in sum- 

mam theologicam S. ThomsE Aquinatis,” 1579. He wrote 
also “ An Apology in defence of Alan and himself,” and 
notes upon the Rlieims Testament. * 

BRITANNICO (John Angelo), an eminent Italian 
scholar of the fifteenth century, was born in tlie Brescian 
territory, of a family originally from Great Britain ; and 
having studied at Fadua about the year 1470, kept school 
at Brescia, and distinguished himself by several learned 
anmitations on various classic authors, particularly Juvenal, 
Lucan, Horace, Persius, and Statius in his Achillcid. He 
also wrote grammatical and other tracts, and an eulogy on 
Bartholomew Cajetan. He is supposed not to have long 
survived the year 1518, and did not live to publish his 
notes upon Pliny’s Natural History. His Statius was pub¬ 
lished in 1485, fol. and his Juvenal in 1512, Venice, fol.® 
BRITO (Bernard de), a Portuguese historian, was born 
at Almeida, Aug. 20, 1569, and entered young into the 
order of the Cistercians, by whom he was sent to Italy to 
be educated. During his studies he betrayed much more 
fondness for history than for philosophy or divinity, yet 
did not neglect the latter so far as to be unable to teach 
both, which he did with reputation on his return home. 
His abilities in investigating the affairs of Portugal pro¬ 
cured him the office of first historiographer of Portugal, 
and be was the first who endeavoured to give a regular 
form to its history, two folio volumes of which he pub¬ 
lished in 1597, at Alcoba^a, and 1609, at Lisbon, under 
t^ie title of Monarchia Lusitana.” It is written with ele¬ 
gance ; and was brought down to Alfonsus III. by Antony 
and Francis Brandano, monks of the same Order, making 
in all 7 vols. He published also, 2. Panegyrics of the 
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liings of Portugal, with thdr portraits. 3. Ancient Geo- 
grapliy ol Ptutugal. 4. Chronicle of the Cistercian order, 
'i tie “Guerra Brasilica,” Lisbon, 1675, 2 vols. folio, is 
by Frail!. IS ,le Brito, a different jierson Irom Bcrnardj who 
died in 1617.' 

BlilT'ION (Thomas), a very singular personage, known 
by tlie name of the Musical Small-coal Man, was bom at 
or near 11 ighani Ferrers, in Northamptonshire, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and went from thence 
to London, where he liound himself apprentice to a small- 
coal man. Me served seven years, and returned to North¬ 
amptonshire, his master giving him a sum of money not 
to set up; but, after this money was spent, he returned again 
to London, and set up the trade of small-coal, which he 
coniinued to the end of his life. Some time after he had 
been settled in liiisiness here, he became acquainted with 
Dr. Garaniere, his neighbour, an eminent chemist, who, 
admitting him into his laboratory', Tom, with the doctor’s 
consent, and his own observation, soon became a notable 
chem St ; contrived and Imilt himself a moving laboratory, 
in which, according to Hearne,’ “ he performed with little 
expence and trouble such things as had never been done 
before.” Besides his great skill in chemistry, he became 
a practical, and, as was thought, a theoretical musician. 
Tradition only informs us that he was very fond of music, 
and that he was able to perform on the viol da gamba at 
his own concerts, which he at first established gratis in his 
miserable house, which was an old mean building, the 
ground-floor of which was a repository for his small-coal^ 
over this was his concert-room, long, low, and narrow, to 
which there was no other ascent than by a pair of stairs on 
the outside, so perpendicular and narrow, as scarcely to 
be mounted without crawling. 

Hearne allows him to have been a very diligent collec¬ 
tor of old books of all kinds, which, in his courses through 
.the town crying his small-coal, he had a good opportunity 
•ot doing at stalls, where he used to stop and select for 
purchase whatever was ancient, particularly on his two fa¬ 
vourite subjects of chemistry and music. 'On the former, 
it has naturally been suggested that 'be had picked up 
books on Rosicrucian mysteries, and not impossible but 
that he may have wasted some of his small-coals in the 
great secrets of alchemy in the transmutation of metals. 
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With respect to music, he collected all the elementary 
books in £ngli.sh that were then extant; such as Motley’s 
introduction, Simpson’s division violist, Playford, Butler, 
B^tb, and^ Mace; nine books of instruction for the psal¬ 
mody, flute, aud muck trumpet. But besides his vast 
collection of printed music, the catalogue of which fills 
jeigbt 4 )ages in 4ti.), of sir J. Hawkins’s Hist, of Music, he 
seems to have been such an indefatigable copyist, that he 
is said to have transcribed with his own band, very neatly 
and accurately, a collection of music which sold after his 
decease for near lOO/. 

Mr. Walpole, in his Anecdotes, says, that “ Woolaston 
the painter, who was a good performer on the violin and 
flute, had played at the concert held at the house of that 
extraordinary person, Tlionias Britton the small-coal man, 
whose picture he twice drew, one of which was purchased 
by sir Hans Sluane, and is now in the British museum: 
there is a mezzotinto from it. T. Britton, who made much 
noise in his time, considering his low station and trade, 
was a collector of ail sorts of curiosities, particularly 
drawings, prints, books, manuscripts on uncommon sub¬ 
jects, as mystic divinity, the philosopher’s stone, judicial 
astrology, and magic; and musical instruments, both in 
and out of vogue. Various were the opinions concerning 
him ; some thought his musical assembly only a cover for 
seditious meetings; others, for magical purposes. He 
was taken for an atheist, a presbyterian, a Jesuit. But 
Wooiastun the painter, and the son of a gentleman who 
had likewise been a member of that club, averred it as 
their opinions, that Britton was a plain, simple, honest 
man, who only meant to amuse himself. The subscrip¬ 
tion was but ten shillings a year; Britton found the instru¬ 
ments, and they had coffee at a penny a dish. Sir Hans 
Sloane bought many of his books and MSS. now in the 
Museum, when they were sold by auction at Tom’s coffee¬ 
house, near Ludgate.” 

Dr. Barney in early life conversed with members of this 
eencert, who spoke of him in the same manner. So late 
aa the middle of the last century, mezzotinto prints of him 
were in all the print-shops, particularly an excellent one 
by Smith, under which, and almost all the prints of Britton, 
were the following verses, by Hughes, who frequently per¬ 
formed on the violin at the concerts of this ingenious 
small-coal man; 
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" Though mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 
Did gentle peace, and arts, unpurchased, dwe**' 

Weil pleased, Apollo thither led his train. 

And music warbled in her sweetest strain. 

Cyllenius so, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove. 

Let useless pomp behold, and L'ush to find. 

So low a station, such a liberal mind.” 

In most of the prints, he was represented with bis' SSil 
of small-coal on his shoulder, and his measure of retail in 
his hand. In the Guardian, No. 144, Steele, speaking of the 
variety of original and odd characters, which our free go¬ 
vernment produces, says; “ We have a small-coal man, who 
beginning with two plain notes, which made up his daily 
cry, has made himself master of the whole compass of the 
gammut, and has frequent concerts of music at his own 
house, for the entertainment of himself and friends.” 

But the assertion of sir John Hawkins, that Britton was 
the first who bad a meeting that corresponded with the 
idea of a concert, is not correct; in the time of Charles I. 
and during the usurpation, at Oxford, meetings for the 
performance of Fancies in six and seven parts, which pre¬ 
ceded sonatas and concerts, were very common. And in 
Charles the Second’s time. Banister, father and son, had 
concerts, first at taverns and public-houses, and after¬ 
wards at York-buildings. It is, perhaps, not a matter 
worthy of dispute; but we imagine that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to prove that Handel ever played at the small-coal 
man’s concert. Handel was proud, and never had much 
respect for English composers. He had been caressed and 
patronised by princes and nobles so long, that he would as 
soon have gone into a coal-pit to play at a concert, as to the 
hovel of our vender of small-coal. 

About the commencement of the last century, a passion 
prevailed among several persons of distinction, of collecting 
old books and MSS.; and it was their Saturday’s amuse¬ 
ment during winter, to ramble through various quarters of 
the town in pursuit of these treasures. The carls of Ox¬ 
ford, Pembroke, Sunderland, and Winchelsea, and the 
duke of Devonshire, were of this party, and Mr. Bagford 
and other collectors assisted them in their researches. 
Britton appears to have been employed by them; and, as 
he was a very modest, decent, and unpresuming man, be 
was a sharer in their conversation, when they met after 
their morning’s walk, at a bookseller’s shop in Ave-Maria lane. 
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Britton used to pitch his cnal~sack on a bulk at the* door, 
•nd, dressed in his blue frock, to step in and spiMul uii lionr 
jrith the company. But it was not only by a few literary 
lords that his acquaintance was cultivated ; his huuiblc roof 
srils frequented by assemblies of the fair and tiie g.iy ; and 
liis fondness for music caused him to he known by many 
dilettanti and professors, who formed themselves into a club 
at his house, w’here capital pieces were played l)y some 
of the first professional artists, and other practitioners; 
and here Dubonrg, when a child, pl.ayed, standing upon a 
joint stool, the first solo that he ever executed in public. 

The circumstances of his death were very extraordinary. 
A ventriloquist was introduced into his company by one 
justice Robe, who was fond of mischievous jests. This 
man, in a voice seemingly coming from a distance, an¬ 
nounced to poor Britton his approaching end, and bid him 
pre[»are for it, by re|)cating the Lord’s prayer on his knees. 
The poor man did so, but the alfair dwelt so mui-h u|)ori: 
bis imagination, that he ilied in a few days, leaving justice 
Robe to enjoy the fruits of his mirtii. His death hap¬ 
pened in September, 1714, when he was upwards of sixty 
years of age. 

Britton’s wife survived Iicr husband. He left little behind 
him, except his books, bis collection of manuscript and 
printed music, and musical instruments; all which were 
sold by auction, and catalogues of them are in the hands 
of some collectors of curiosities. His instrumental music 
consists of 160 articles; his vocal, of 42 ; 11 scores ; in¬ 
struments, 27. All these are specified in Hawkins’s His¬ 
tory of .music, hut we shall add tlie title-page of the ca¬ 
talogue of his library : “ The library of Mr. Thomas 
Britton, small-coal man, deceased ; who, at his own charge, 
kept up a concert of music above forty years, in bis little 
cott '.ge; being a curious collection of every ancient and 
uncommon book in divinity, history, physic, chemistry, 
magick, &c. Also a collection of MSS. chiefly on vellum, 
which will be sold by auctiuii at Paul’s coffee-house, &c. 
Jan. 1714-15,” &c. It contained 102 articles in folio; 
270 in 4to; 664 in 8vo; 50 pamphlets, and twenty-three 
MSS. A few of the works in 8vo were sulGciently ama¬ 
tory. A copy of this now very rare catalogue is in Mr. 
Heber’s excellent library. * 

> Hawkins’j Hi«t. of Music.—Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters.—Rees’s Cy¬ 
clopedia.—Annual Register, vols. Vlll. and XX.—Spectator, with notes, ral. 
Vlll. p. SOS.-vQuardiaD, vol. II. 350.—Pibdiu’s Bibliomania. 
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BRIXIUS, or DE BRIE (Germain), -a learned French¬ 
man, was born about the end of the iiftcentb century, at 
Auxerre, or in that diocese; and in his education made 
great progress in the learned languages, particularly the 
Creek, from which he translated into Latin, Chrysostom’fT 
treatise on the priesthood; his first eight homilies on the 
epistle of ISt. Paul to the Romans, and some other works, 
which contributed very much to his reputation. He used 
frequently to compose Greek verses, with which he enter¬ 
tained the literati at his house, where they were sure of au 
open table. From 1512 he was secretary to queen Anne, 
and archdeacon of Albi. in 1515 he had a cationry con¬ 
ferred upon him in the church of Auxerre, which, in 1.520, 
be resigned, on being promoted to the same rank at Paris. 
He calls himself almoner to the king in the title of his rare 
book “ Germani Brixii, gratulalorise quatuor ad totidem 
viros ciassissiinos, &c.” Paris, 1531, 4io. This contains 
also four letters to Erasmus, Jerome Vida, Sadolet, and 
Lazarus Bayf, with some Latirj poetry addressed to Fran¬ 
cis 1. on a marble statue of Venus, which the chevalier 
Renz had presented to that sovereign. He published also 
an edition of Longolius’s defences, “ Christ. Longolii per- 
duellionis rei defensiones dme,” 1520. Brixius died’ in 
1538. He was the familiar acquaintance of Rabelais, and 
long the correspondent of Erasmus, but what more parti¬ 
cularly entitles him to notice here, is his quarrel with sir 
Thomas More, on which some of the biographers of that 
illustrious character have been either silent, or superficial. 
Brixius in 1513 composed a poem called “ Chordigera,” 
where in three hundred hexameter verses, he described a 
battle fought that year by a French ship, la Cordeliere, 
and an English ship, the Regent. More, who was not 
then in the high station which tic afterwards reached, com¬ 
posed several epigrams in derision of this poem. Brixius, 
piqued at this alt'ront, revenged himself by the “ Anti- 
Alorus,” an elegy of about 400 verses, in which he se¬ 
verely censured all the faults which he lliought he bad 
found in the poems of More. Yet he kept this piece of 
satire by him for some time, declaring, that if he should 
consent to the publication, it would be purely to comply 
with his friends, who remonstrated to him, that compo¬ 
sitions of this kind lost much of their bloom by coming out 
late. There are three editions of the Anti-Morns. The 
two first are of Paris; one published by himself, in 1520, 
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the other in 1560, in the se-ond volume of the " Flores 
Epigranimatum” of Leodcgarius a Quercu, or Lc-ger da 
CMne. The third is in the “ Corpus Poetarum Latino- 
rem** collected by Janus Gruterus, under the anagram- 

3 iatic name of Ranuiius Gems. Erasmus says that More 
esptsed this poem so much as to have intended to print 
it; Erasmus at the same time advised More to take no no¬ 
tice of it. The chancellor's great-grandson and biographer, 
More, seems to think that be had written something in 
answer to Brixius, before he received this advice from 
Erasdius, but called in the copies, “ so that,” says his 
biograptier, “ it is now very hard to be found; though 
some have seen it of late.” Much correspondence on the 
subject may be perused in our authorities. ‘ 

BROAD, or BRODyEUS (Thomas), son of the rev. W. 
Broad, of llendcombe, in Gloucestersliire, was born in 
li>77, and educated at St. Marj'’s-hall, Oxford, which he 
entered in 15y4, but soon after went to Alban-liall, where 
he took his degrees in arts. In 1611, on the death of his 
father, he became rector of llendcombe, where he was 
held in high esteem for piety and L'arning, and where he 
died, and was buried in the chancel of his church, in June, 
1635. He wrote: 1. a “Touchstone for a Christian,” 
Loud. 1613, 12mo. 2. “ The Christian’s Warfare,” ibid. 

1613, 12mo. 3. “Three questions on the Lord’s Day, 

&c.” Oxon, 1621, 4to. 4. “ Tractatus de Sabbato, in 
quo doctrina ecclesia; primiiivm declaratur ac defenditur,” 
1627, 4to, and two treatises on the same subject, left in 
manuscript, and published, with an answer, by George 
Abbot (nut the archbishop), as mentioned in his iife.^ 
BROCARDUS (James), a man of a visionary turn, was 
a native of Venice, born in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He embraced the Protestant religion, and ex¬ 
pressed a great zeal against Popery. He published se¬ 
veral books in Holland, in which he maintained that the 
particular events of the sixteenth century had been fore¬ 
told by the prophets, and after be had applied scripture, 
as bis fancy directed, to things that bad already happened, 
he took the liberty to apply it to future events. In this he 
succeeded so far as to persuade a French gentleman of 
noble extraction, and a Protestant, that a Protestant 

* Moreri.—.lurtin’s Life of Erasmui.— Mote’s Life of sir T. More, p. 13.— 
Baill-i Juff’^nuns dfh SavaitB 

* ^ Abbut, ^ol. 1. !>. 29, of this Dictionary .-^Atb^ Ox. Vol. 1. 
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prince would quickly overthrow the Pope’s kingdom, and 
make himself the head of all the united Christians. This 
gentleman, Segur Pardaillan, was a faithful servant to the 
king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. and thought heaven 
designed his master for the glorious enterprise which Bro- 
cardus had foretold. Big with these hopes, he proposed 
to him to send an embassy to the Protestant princes, of¬ 
fering to be his ambassador; and there being nothing in 
his proposal but what suited with the exigencies of the 
time, it was approved of, and he was actually deputed to 
those princes in 1583. 

The catholic writers have abused Brocardus as an im¬ 
postor, and a promoter of wars and insurrections ; but 
though he might have been the cause of disturbances, he 
does not appear to have been a knavish impostor. He 
seems to have lieen sincere, and to have believed what he 
taught. He retired to Nuremberg at the latter end of his 
life, where he met with persons who were very kind and 
charitable to him. “ I hear,” says Bongars in a letter to 
Camerarius, dated Feb. 3, 1591, “ that your republic has 
kindly received the good old man J. Brocard, who in his 
youth appeared among the most polite and learned men.” 
He expre.sses the same affection for Brocard in another, 
dated July 24, 1593. am mightily pleased with the 

great affection you express for Brocard. He certainly 
deserves that some persons of such probity as yours should 
take care of him. As for me, I am hardly in a capacity to 
oblige him. I leave no stone unturned to procure him the 
payment of 300 gold crowns, which Mv- S6gur left him 
by his will.” In another, of Nov. 16, 1594: “I cannot 
but even thank you for your kind and generous treatment 
of the poor, but good, old Brocard.” He died soon after, 
but we do not find exactly when. 

Among the works be published, which were most of 
them printed at S6giir Pardaillan’s expence, were his 
“ Commentary on the Revelations of St. John,” and his 
“ Mystical and prophetical explication of Leviticus.” These 
both came out at Leyden, in 1580; as did some other 
things of inferior note the same year. The synods of the 
United Provinces were afraid that people .would think they 
approved the extravagant notions advanced in them, if 
they were wholly silent about them; and therefore the 
national senate of Middleburg condemned, in 1581, that 
method of explaining the scripture; enjoining the divinity 
• VoL. VH. 1) 
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professor at Leyden to speak to Brocard about his visions; 
and it has been said, that Brocard, not being able to an¬ 
swer the objections raised against his mode of interpreting 
prophecies, promised to desist. * 

BROCKES (Bartholomew Henry), a German lawyer 
and poet, was born at Lubeck, Sept. 22, 1680, and after 
having studied and taken his degrees in the civil and canon 
law, settled and practised at Hamburgh, where his merit 
soon raised him to the senatorial dignity, to which the 
emperor, without any solicitation, added the rank of Aulic 
counsellor, and count Palatine. 'I’hese counts Palatine 
were formerly governors of the imperial palaces, and had 
considerable powers, being authorized to create public 
notaries, confer degrees, &c. Brockes published in five 
parts, from 1724 to 17156, Svo, “ Irdischos Vergnugen in 
Gott, &c.” or “ Earthly ('ontentinent in God,” consisting 
of philosophical and moral poems, which w'ere much 
praised by his countrymen, lie also published translations 
from Marini, and other Italian poets, into German, and had 
some thoughts of translating Milton, as he had done Pope’s 
Essay on Man, a jwoof at least of his taste for English 
poetry. His works form a collection of 9 vols. 8vo, and 
have been often reprinted. He appears to have carefidly 
divided his time betueen his public duties and private 
studies, and died much esteemed and regretted, Jan. 16, 
1747.* 

BltOCKLESBY (IIichaud), an eminent English physi¬ 
cian, the son of Ricliard Brocklesby, esq. of the citj# of 
Cork, by Mary Alloway, of Minehcad, Somersetshire, was 
born nt Minehead, where bis mother happened to be on a 
visit to her parents, Aug. 11 , 1722. There he remained 
until he was three years old, at which time he was carried 
to Ireland, and privately instructed for some years in his 
father’s house at Cork. At a proper age he was sent to 
Ballytore school in the north of Ireland, at which Edmund 
Burke was educated, and although they were not exajctly 
contemporaries. Dr. Brocklesby being seven years older, 
this circumstance led to a long and strict friendship. Hav¬ 
ing finished his classical education at Ballytore, with dili¬ 
gence and success, his father, intending Jiim for a physi¬ 
cian, sent him to Edinburgh, where after continuing the 
usual time, he went to Leyden, and took bis degree under 

^'Cin. Diet. SaxU Onomast.—Republic of Letters, vol. VIII.-—biet. Hist. 
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the celebrated Gaubius, who corresponded with him for 
several years afterwards. His diploma is dated June 28, 
1745, and the same year he published his thesis, “ De 
Saliva saua et morbosa.” 

On returning home he began practice in Broad-street, 
London ; and diligence, integrity, a.ud oeconomy, soon en¬ 
abled him to surmount the difficulties which a young phy¬ 
sician has to encounter, while his father assisted him with 
150/. a year, a liberal allowance at that time. In 1746, 
he published “ An Essay concerning the mortality of the 
horned cattleand in April, 1751, was admitted a licen¬ 
tiate of the college of physicians. He had by this time 
risen into reputation; and as his manners were naturally 
mild and conciliating, his knowledge well-founded, and 
his talents somewhat known as an author, he soon became 
acquainted witli the leading men in the profession — parti¬ 
cularly the celebrated Dr. Mead, Dr. Leatherland, Dr. 
Heberden, sir George Baker, &c. He added another tes¬ 
timony to the fame of Dr. Mead, by always praising his 
skill, his learning, urbanity, &c. and amongst many other 
anecdotes of this extraordinary man, used to relate the 
circumstance of his giving that celebrated impostor, P«ai- 
manazar, an opportunity of eating nearly a pound of raw 
human flesh at his table, to prove that this was the constant 
food of the inhabitants of Formosa *. 

On the 28th of September 1754, he obtained an hono¬ 
rary degree from the university of Dublin, and was ad¬ 
mitted to Cambridge ad eundem the 16th of December fol¬ 
lowing. In virtue of this degree at Cambridge, he became 
a fellow of the college of London the 25th of June 1756 ; 
and, on the 7th of October 1758 (on the recommendation 
of Dr. Shaw, favoured by the patronage of the late lord 
Barrington), he was appointed physician to the army. In 
this capacity he attended in Germany the best part of 
what is called “ the seven years’ war,” where he was .soon 
distinguished by his knowledge, his zeal, and humanity; 
and particularly recommended himself to tlie notice of his 
grace the duke of Richmond, the late lord Pembroke, and 

* Amongst many other impositions one of the disaecting surgeons of the 
of Psalmanazar, he related that the hospital from the posteriors of a man 
inhabitants of Formosa constantly ate who had been banged that morning, 
human flesh, of which be as frequently which be had served up at his table, 
partook, and which he called “ deli- atnd which Psalmanazar actually ate, 
cious eating.” Dr. Mead, to try him, aeemingly with a good liking, before a 
obtained a pound of Unman flesh of large party select^ for that purpose. 

D 2 
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Others, which with the former mellowed into a friendship, 
only terminated by the doctor’s life. On the 27th of Oc¬ 
tober 1760, he was appointed physician to the hospitals 
for the^ritisb forces, and returned to England some time 
before me peace of 1763. 

On his return he settled in Norfolk-street, in the Strand, 
where he was considered as a physician of very extensive 
experience, particularly in all diseases incident to the 
army. His practice spread in proportion to his reputation ; 
.and, with his half-pay, and an estate of about six hundred 
pounds per year, which devolved on him by the death of 
his father, he was now enabled to live in a very handsome 
manner, and his table was frecjuently hilcd with some 
of the most distinguished persons for rank, learning, and 
abilities in the kingdom. In the course of bis practice, 
his advice as well as his purse was ever accessible to the 
poor, as well as to men of merit who stood in need of 
either. Besides giving his advice to the poor of all descrip¬ 
tions, which he did with an active and unwearied benevo¬ 
lence, he had always upon bis list two or three poor wi¬ 
dows, to whom he granted small annuities; and who, on 
the quarter day of receiving their stipends, always partook 
of tlie hospitalities of his table. To bis relations who 
wahted his assistance in their business or professions, he 
was nut only liberal, but so judicious in bis liberalities as 
to supersede the necessity of a repetition of them. To his 
friend Ur. Johnson (when it was in agitation amongst his 
friends to procure an enlargement of his pension, the bet¬ 
ter to enable him to travel for the benefit of his health), he 
offered an establishment of one hundred pounds per year 
during his life : and, upon doctor Johnson’s declining it 
(which he did in the most affectionate terms of gratitude 
and friendship), he made him a second offer of apartments 
in his own house, for the more immediate benefit of medi¬ 
cal advice. To bis old and intimate friend Edmund Burke, 
he had many years back bequeathed by will the suna of 
one thousand pounds; but recollecting that this event 
might take place (which it afterwards did) when such a le¬ 
gacy could be of no service to him, he, with that judicious 
liberality for which he was always distinguished, gave it to 
him in advance, “ ut pignus amicitia it was accepted as 
such by Mr. Burke, accompanied with a letter, which none 
but a man feeding the grandeur and purity of friendship 
like him, could dictate. 
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Passing through a life thus honourably occupied in the 
liberal pursuits of his profession, and in the confidence and 
friendship of some of the first characters of the age for 
rank or literary attainments, the doctor reached his 73d 
year; and finding those infirmities, generally aj^^hed to 
that time of life, increase upon him, he gave up a good 
deal of the bustle of business, as well as his half-pay, 
on being appointed, by his old friend and patron the duke 
of Richmond, physician general to the royal regiment of 
artillery and corps of engineers, March, 1794. This was 
a situation exactly suited to his time of life and inclina¬ 
tions ; hence he employed his time in occasional trips to 
Woolwich, with visits to his friends and patients. In this 
last list he never forgot either the poor or those few friends 
whom he early attended as a medical inan gratuitously. 
Scarcely any distance, or any other inconvenience, could 
repress this benevolent custom; and when he heard by ac¬ 
cident that any of this latter description of his friends were 
ill, and had through delicacy abstained from sending for 
him, he used to say, somewhat peevishly, “ Why am I 
treated thus ? Why was not I sent for?” 

Thougli debilitated beyond his years, particularly for a 
man of his constant exercise and abstemious and regular 
manner of living, he kept up his acquaintance and friend¬ 
ships to the last, and in a degree partook of the pleasant¬ 
ries and convivialities of the table. The friends, who knew 
his habits, sometimes indulged him with a nap in his arm 
chair after dinner, which greatly refreshed him : he then 
would turn about to the company, and pay his club of the 
conversation, either by anecdote or observation, entirely 
free front the laws or severities of old age. 

In the beginning of December 1797, he set out on a 
visit to Mrs. Burke, at Beaconsfield, the long frequented 
seat of friendship and hospitality, where the master spirit 
of the age be lived in, as well as the master of that man¬ 
sion, had so often adorned, enlivened, and improved the 
cqttvivial hour. On proposing this journey, and under so 
infirm a state as he was in, it was hinted by a friend, whe¬ 
ther such a length of way, or the lying out of his own bed, 
with other little circumstances, might not fatigue him too 
much: he instantly caught the force of this suggestion, 
and with his usual placidity replied, “ My good tnend, 1 
perfectly understand your hint, and am thankful to you 
for it; but where’s the difl’erence whether I die at a friend’s 
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house, at an inn, or in a post-chaise ? I hope I’m every 
way prepared for such an event, and perhaps it would be 
as well to elude the expectation of it.” He therefore be¬ 
gan his^urney the next day, and arrived there the same 
eveninglpvhere he was cordially received by the amiable 
mistress of the mansion, as well as by doctors Lawrence 
and King, who happened to be there on a visit. He remained 
at Beaconsfield ’till the 1 Uh of December, but recollect¬ 
ing that his learned nephew. Dr. Young, now foreign se¬ 
cretary to the royal society, was to return from Cambridge 
to London next day, he instantly set out for his house in 
town, where he ate his last dinner with his nearest friends 
and relations. About nine o’clock he desired to go to bed, 
but going up stairs fatigued him so much, that he was 
obliged to sit in his chair for some time before he felt him¬ 
self sufficiently at ease to be undressed. In a little time, 
however, he recovered himself; and, as they were unbut¬ 
toning his waistcoat, he said to his elder nephew, “ What 
an idle piece of ceremony this buttoning and unbuttoning 
is to me now !” When he got to bed he seemed perfectly 
composed, but in about five minutes after, expired with¬ 
out a groan. 

He was interred Dec. 18, in the church-yard of St. Cle¬ 
ment Danes, in a private manner, according to his request. 
His fortune, amounting to near 30,000f. after a few lega¬ 
cies to friends and distant relations, was divided between 
his two nephews, Robert Beeby, esq. and Dr. Thomas 
Young. The preceding facts may be sufficient to illustrate 
Dr. Brocklesby’s character. His future fame as a writer 
must rest on his publications, of which the following 
is, we believe, a correct list: 1. “ Dissertatio Inaug. 
de Saliva Sanaet Morbosa,” Lug. Bat. 1745, 4tb. 2. “ An 
Essay concerning the Mortality of the Horned Cattle,” 
1746, Svo. 3. “ Eulogium Medicum, sive Oratio Anni- 
versaria Harveiana habita in Theatris Collegii Uegalis Me- 
dicorum Londinensium, Die xviii Octobris,” 1760, 4to. 
4. “ CEconomical and Medical Observations from 1738 to 

1763, tending to the improA-eraent of Medical Hospitals,” 

1764, Svo. 5. “ An Account of the poisonous root lately 

found mixed with Gentian,” Phil. Trans. N. 486. 6. “ Case 

of a Lady labouring under a Diabetes,” Med. Observ. No. 
III. 7. “ Experiments relative to the Analysis and Vir¬ 
tues of Seltzer Water,” ibid. vol. IV. 8. “ Case of an 
Encysted Tumour in the Orbit of the Eye, cured by 
Messrs. Bromfield and Ingram,” ibid. 9 . “ A Disserta- 
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tion on the Music of the Antients,” We do not know the 
date of this last article, but believe it to be amongst his 
early literary amusements. When Dr. Young was at Ley¬ 
den, a professor, understanding he was a nephew of Dr. 
Brocklesby’s, shewed him a translation of it ia Ger¬ 
man language.' 

BRODEAU (John), in Latin Brodcus, an eminent cri¬ 
tic, on whom Lipsius, Scaliger, Grotius, and all the learned 
of his age, have bestowed high encomiums, was descended 
from a noble family in France, and bom at Tours in 1500. 
He was liberally educated, and placed under Alciat to 
study the civil law; but, soon forsaking that, he gave him¬ 
self up wholly to languages and the belles-lettres. He 
travelled into Italy, where he became acquainted with Sa- 
dolet, Bembus, and other eminent characters; and here 
he applied himself to the study of philosophy, mathema¬ 
tics, and the sacred languages, in which be made no small 
proficiency. Then returning to his own country, he led a 
retired but not an idle life; as his many learned lucubrations 
abundantly testify. He was a man free from all ambition 
and vaiu-glory, and suffered his works to be published 
rather under the sanction and autliority of others, than 
under his own : a singular example, says Timanus, of mo¬ 
desty in this age, when men seek glory not only from 
riches and honours, but even from letters; and that too 
witlt a vanity which disgraces them. He died in 1563, at 
Tours, where he was a canon of St. Martin. His principal 
works are, 1. his “ Miscellanea, a collection of criticisms 
and remarks, the first six books of w'hich are published in 
Gruter’s “ Lampas, seu fax arthim,” vol. II. and the four 
latter in vol. IV. 2. “ Annotationes in Oppianum, Q. Ca- 
labrum, et Coluthum,” Basil, 1552, 8vo. 3. “ Notae in 
Martialem,” ibid. 161 9, 8vo. 4. “ An not. in Xenophon- 
tem, Gr. et Lat.” ibid. 1559, fol. 5. “ Epigrammata Greeca 
cum Annot. Brodmi et H. Steph.” Franefort, 1600, fol. 
Many of these epigrams were translated into Latin by Dr. 
Johnson, and are printed with his works. ® 

* BltOECKHLSlUS (John), or John Broeckhhizen, a 
distinguished scholar in Holland, was born Nov. 20, 1649, 
at Ajtisterdam, where his father was a clerk in the ad¬ 
miralty. He learned the Latin tongue under Hadrian Jn- 

* Vrom a life in the T.iiropean Magazine, 1798.—Boswell’* Life of JohnsoD. 
—Gent. Maff. vol, LKVIL 

* Gen. J)ict.—Moreri*—»Uaillct Ju^emcfls des Sarans.-p-Saxii Onomasl.-^ 
BloQnt'ii Censura* 
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nius, and made a prodigious progress in polite literature; 
but his father dj’ing when he was very young, he was 
taken from literary pursuits, and placed with an apothecary 
at Amsterdam, with whom he lived some years. Not liking 
this, he went into the army, where his behaviour raised 
him to the rank of lieutenant-captain ; and," in 1674, was 
sent with his regiment to America in the fleet under ad¬ 
miral de Ruyter, but returned to Holland the same year. 
In 1678 he Was sent to the garrison at Utrecht, where he 
contracted a friendship with the celebrated Graevius ; and 
here, thfuigh a person of an excellent temper, he had the 
misfortune to be so deeply engaged in a duel, that, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of Holland, his life was forfeited : but 
Grajvius wrote immediately to Nicholas Heinsius, who ob¬ 
tained his pardon from the stadtholder. Not long after, 
he became a captain of one of the companies then at Am¬ 
sterdam; which post placed him in an easy situation, and 
gave him leisure to pursue his studies. His company 
being disbanded in 1697, a pension was granted him ; 
upon which he retired to a country-house near Amsterdam, 
where he saw but little company, and spent his time among 
his books. He died Dec. 15, 1707, and was interred at 
Amsterween, near Amsterdam; a monument was after¬ 
wards erected to his memory, with an inscription, the let¬ 
ters of which are arranged so as to form the date of the 
year, which we presume was considered as a great effort of 
genius: 

prlnCeps poetarVM DeCessIt. 

His works are, 1. his “ Carmina,” Utrecht, 1684, 12mo, 
and afterwards more splendidly by Hoogstraaten, at Amst. 
1711, 4to, under the title of “ Jani Broukhusii poematum 
Irbri sedccim.” 2. “ Actii Sinceri Sannazarii, &c. Opera 
Latina; accedunt nota?, &c.” Amst. 1680, ISmo, without 
his name, which was added to the best edition, Amst. 1727. 
3. “Aonii P.dearii Verulani opera,” ibid. 1696,8vo, without 
his name, and by some mistaken for one of Grsevius’s edi¬ 
tions. 4. “ S. Aurelii Propertii Elegiarum libri IV.” ibid. 
1702, 4io; ibid. 1727, 4to. 5. “ Albii Tibulli qua? extant, 
&c.” ibid. 1708, 4to. His “ Dutch poems” were pub¬ 
lished by Hoogstraaten, Amst. 1712, 8vo, with the au¬ 
thor’s life. Modern critics seem agreed in the value of his 
editions of the classics, although he has been sometimes 
censured for bold freedoms. * 

• Gen. Diet.—lUoreri.—Saxii Oaomast.—-Dibdin's Classics in TibuIU and 
Propert. 
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BROKES. See BROOKES. 

BROKESBY (Francis), was born at Stoke Golding, in 
Leicestershire, Sept. 29, 1637, and educated at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and was afterwards rector of Rowley, 
in the East riding of Yorkshire. He wrote a “ Life of 
Jesus Christand was a principal assistant to Mr. Nelson 
in compiling his “ Feasts and Fasts of the Church of Eng¬ 
land.” He was also author of “ An History of the govern¬ 
ment of the prioiitive Church, for the three first centuries, 
and the beginning of the fourth,” printed by W. B. 1712, 
8vo, In a dedication to Mr. Francis Cherry, dated Shot- 
tesbrokc, Aug. 13, 1711, the author says, “ The following 
treatise challenges you for its patron, and demands its 
dedication to yoursellj in that I wrote it under your roof, 
was encouraged in my studies by that respectful treatment 
1 there found, and still meet with; and withal, as I was 
a.ssisted in my work by your readiness to supply me, out 
of your well-replenished library, with such books as I 
stood in need of in collecting this history. I esteem my¬ 
self, therefore, in gratitude obliged to make this public 
acknowledgement of your favours, and to tell the world, 
that when 1 was by God’s good providence reduced to 
straits (in part occasioned by my care lest I should make 
shipwreck of a good conscience), I then found a safe re¬ 
treat and kind reception in your family, and there both 
leisure and encouragement to write this following treatise.” 
As Mr. Brokcsby’s straits arose from his principles as a 
nonjuror, he was, of course, patronised by the most emi¬ 
nent persons of that persuasion. The house of tne be¬ 
nevolent Mr. Cherry, however, was his asylum; and there 
he formed an intimacy with Mr. Dodwell, whose “ Life” 
he afterwards wrote, and with Mr. Nelson, to whom the 
Life of Dodwell is dedicated. He died suddenly .soon after 
that publication, in 1715. Mr. Brokesby was intimately 
acquainted with the famous Oxford antiquary, Hearne, 
who printed a valuable letter of bis in the first voimne* of 
Leland’s Itinerary; and was said to be the author of a tract, 
'entitled “ Of Education, with respect to grammar-schools 
and universities,” 1710, 8vo. * 

BROM (Adam de), almoner to king EdVvaul 11. i.s al¬ 
lowed to have shared the honour of foun'dinir < 1 ic i college, 
Oxford, with that monarch. The only actotoo^ ‘\v.. nave 
of De Brom state, that he was rector of Ua!!vv!ii th Mid- 

• NichoU’s Hht. of Mincfclejr, andHist. of Leicesterehiiu^ v.Ui .c i; Mu 'Jiokes- 
hy’s curious diary, fcc. 
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iilesex, in 1313; the year following, chancellor of the dio¬ 
cese of Durham; in 1319, archdeacon of Stow; and a 
few months after was promoted to the living of St. Maty, 
Oxford. Jn 1324 he requested of his sovereign to be em¬ 
powered to purchase a messuage in Oxford, where he 
might found, to the honour of the Virgin Mary, a college 
of scholars, governed by a rector of their own choosing, 
“ sub nomine Rectoris Domu.s Scholarium Beatm Marise.” 
With this the king readily complied, and De Brom im- 
mediatel}' commenced his undertaking by purchasing a 
tenement in St. Mary’s parisli; and, by virtue of the char¬ 
ter granted by the king, dated 1324, founded a college of 
scholars for the study of divinity and logic. He then 
resigned the whole into the hands of the king, of whose 
liberality he appears to have made a just estimate, and 
from whose power he expected advantages to the society, 
which ho was himself incapable of conferring. Nor was he 
disappointed in the issue of this well-timed policy. The 
king took the college under his own care, and the next 
year granted a new charier, appointing it to be a college 
for divinity and the canon-law, to he governed by a pro¬ 
vost, and for their better maintenance, besides some tene¬ 
ments in St. Mary’s parish, he gave them the advowson of 
St. Mary’s church, &c. Adam de Brom, who was de¬ 
servedly a|)pointed the first provost, drew up a body of 
statutes in 1326, and gave his college the church of Aber- 
forth in Yorkshire; and in 1327, Edward 111. bestowed 
upon them a large messuage, situated partly in the parish 
of St. John Baptist, called La Oriole, to which the scholars 
soon removed, and from which the college took its name. 
De Brom "procured oi lier advantages for the college, the 
last of which was the advowson of Coleby in Lincolnshire. 
He died June 16, 1332, and was buried in St. Mary’s 
church, in a chapel still called after his name. It is said 
to have been built by him, and his tomb, now decayed, 
was visible in Antony Wood’s time. In this chapel the 
heads of liouse.s assemble on Sundays, &c. previous to 
their taking their seats in the church.' 

BROME (Alexani)eu), an English poet, has the re¬ 
putation of ably assisting the royal party in the time of 
Charles I. and of even having no inconsiderable hand in 
promoting the restoration. Of his personal history, we 


* Chalmers’s History of Oxford, 
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have only a few notices in the Biographia Dramatica. He 
was born in 1620, and died June 30, 1666. He was an 
attorney in the lord mayor’s court, and through the whole 
of the protectorship, maintained his loyalty, and cheered 
his party by the songs and poems in his printed works, 
most of which must have been sung, if not composed, at 
much personal risk. How far they are calculated to excite 
resentment, or to promote the cause which the author 
espoused, the reader must judge. His songs are in mea¬ 
sures, varied with considerable ease and harmony, and have 
many sprightly turns, and satirical strokes, which the 
Roundheads must have felt. Baker informs ns that he 
was the author of much the greater part of those songs and 
epigrams which were published against the rump. Phillips 
styles him the “ English Anacreon.” Walton has drawn a 
very favourable character of him in the eclogue prefixed to 
his works, the only one of the commendatory poems which 
seems worthy of a republication. Mr. Ellis enumerates 
tliree editions of these poems, the first in 1660, the second 
in 1664, and the third in 1668. That, however, used in 
the late edition of the English Poets is dated 1661. In 
1660 he published “ A Congratulatory Poem on the mira¬ 
culous and glorious Return of Charles II.” which we have 
not seen. Besides these poems he published a “ I’ransla- 
tion of Horace,” by himself, Fanshaw, Holliday, Hawkins, 
Cowley, Ben Jonson, &c. and had once an intention to 
translate Lucretius. In 1654 he published a comedy en¬ 
titled “The Cunning Lovers,” which was acted in 1651 
at the private house in Drury Lane. He was also editor of 
the plays of Richard Brome, who, however, is not men¬ 
tioned as being related to him. ‘ 

BROME (Richard) lived also in the reign of Charles I. 
and was contemporary with Decker, Ford, Shirley, &c. 
His extraction was mean; for he was originally no better 
than a menial servant of Ben Jonson. He wrote himself, 
however, into high repute; and is addressed in some lines 
by his quondam master, on account of his comedy called 
the “ Northern Lass.” His genius was entirely turned to 
comedy, and we have fifteen of his productions in this way 
remaining. - They were acted in their day with great ap¬ 
plause, and have been often revived since. Even in our 

• Knp:lisli Poets, Edit. 21 vols. 1810.—Biog. Dram.—Kennett’s Register, p, 
215.—Ellis's Specimens, vol. 111. 
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own time, one of them, called the “ Jovial Crew,” ha», 
with little alteration, been revived, and exhibited at Co¬ 
vent-garden with great and repeated success. He died in 
1652.' 

BROMFIELD (Sir William), an eminent English sur¬ 
geon, was born in London, in 1712, and studied surgery 
under the celebrated Ranby, by whose instructions he was 
soon enabled to practise on bis own account. In 1741, he 
began to give lectures on anatomy and surgery, and soon 
found his theatre crowded with pupils. Some years after, 
in conjunction with the rev. Mr. Madan, be formed the 
plan of the Lock hospital, into which patients were first 
received Jan. 3, 1747, and was made first surgeon to that 
establishment, an office he filled with advantage to the 
patients and credit to himself for many years. With a 
view of contributing to its success, he altered an old 
comedy, “ The City Match,” written in 1639, by Jaspar 
Maine, and procured it to be acted at Drury-lane theatre, 
in 1755, for the benefit of the hospital. He was also, very 
early after its being instituted, elected one of the surgeons 
to St. George’s hospital. In 1761, he was appointed in 
the suite of the noble persons, who were sent to bring 
over the princess of Mecklenburgh, our present queen, 
and was soon after appointed surgeon to her majesty’s 
household. In 1751, he sent to the royal society a case of 
a woman who had a foetus in her abdomen nine years, 
which is printed in their Transactions for the same year. 
In 1757, he published an account of the English night 
shades, the internal use of which had been recommended 
in scrophulous cases ; but they had failed in producing the 
expected benefit with him. In 1759, he gave “ A Narra¬ 
tive of a Physical Transaction with Mr. Ay let, surgeon, at 
Windsor.” This is a controversial piece of no conse¬ 
quence now, but the author clears himself from the impu¬ 
tation of having treated his antagonist improperly. In 
1767, he published “Thoughts concerning the present 
peculiar method of treating persons inoculated for the 
Small-pox.” This relates to the Buttons, who were now 
in the zenith of their reputation. He thinks their prac¬ 
tice of exposing their patients to the open air in the midst 
of winter, of repelling the eruption, and checking or pre¬ 
venting the suppurative process, too bold, and hazardous. 


> Bios- Dramatica,—Wiostaaley aod Jacob. 
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On the whole, however, he acknowledges, they were de¬ 
serving of commendation, for the improvements they had 
introduced, in the treatment, both of the -inoculated and 
natural small-pox. His next work, the most considerable 
one written by him, was " Chirurgical Cases and Observa¬ 
tions,” published in 1773, in 2 vols. 8vo. Though there 
are much judicious practice, and many valuable observa¬ 
tions contained in these volumes, yet they did not answer 
the expectations of the public, or correspond to the fame 
and credit the author had obtained : accordingly in the 
following year they were attacked by an anonymous writer, 
said to be Mr. Justamond, in a pamphlet, entitled “ Notes 
on Chirurgical Cases and Observations, by a Professor of 
Surgery.” The strictures contained in these notes are 
keen and ingenious, and, though evidently the produce of 
ill-humour, yet seem to have had the effect of preventing 
so general a diffusion of the cases, as the character of the 
author would otherwise have procured them. They have 
never been reprinted. About this time the author took a 
spacious mansion in Chelsea park, which he enlarged, 
altered, and furnished in an elegant style. Hither he re¬ 
tired, after doing his business, which be began gradually 
to contract into a narrower circle. With that view, a few 
years after, he gave up his situation as surgeon to the Lock 
hospital. His other appointments he kept to the time of 
his death, which happened on the 24th of November, 1792, 
in the 80th year of his age.' 

BROMLEY” (John), an English clergyman, was a native 
of Shropshire, but where educated is not known. In the 
beginning of king James II.’s reign he was»curate of St. 
Giles's in the Fields, London, but afterwards turned Ro¬ 
man catholic, and was employed as a corrector of the press 
in the king’s printing-house, which afforded him a com¬ 
fortable subsistence. When obliged to quit that, after the 
revolution, he undertook a boarding-school for the instruc¬ 
tion of young gentlemen, some of whom being the sons of 
opulent persons, this employment proved very beneficial. 
His biographer informs us that Pope, the celebrated poet, 
was one of his pupils. He afterwards travelled'abroad with 
some young gentlemen, as tutor, but retired at last to his 
own country, where he died Jan. 10, 1717. He published 


I Rcet’* Cyclopaedia. 
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only a translation of the “ Catechism of the Council of 
Trent,” Lond. 1687, 8vo. * 

BROMPTON (John) was a Cistercian monh, and abbot 
of Jorevall, or Jerevall, in Richmondshire. The “ Chroni- 
con” that goes under his name begins at the year 588, 
when Augustin the ntpnk came into England, and is car¬ 
ried on to the death of king Richard 1 . anno domini 1198. 
This chronicle, Selden says, does not belong to the person 
whose name it goes under, and that John Brompton the 
abbot did only procure it for his monastery of Jorevall. 
But whoever was the author, it is certain he lived after the 
beginning of the reign of Edward 111 . as appears by his di¬ 
gressive relation of the contract between Joan, king Ed¬ 
ward’s sister, and David, afterivards king of Scots. This 
historian has borrowed pretty freely from Hoveden. His 
chronicle is printed in the “ Decern Script. Hist. Anglisc,” 
Lond. 1652, fol. ® 

BRONCHORST (John), of Nimeguen, where he w'as 
born in 1494, and therefore sometimes called NoviOMAGUs, 
was an eminent mathematician of the sixteenth century, 
and rector of the school of Daventer, and afterwards pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics at Rostock. He died at Cologne in 
1570. Saxius says that he was first of Rostock, then of 
Cologne, and lastly of Daventer, which appears to be pro¬ 
bable from the dates of his writings. He wrote, 1. “ Scho¬ 
lia in Dialecticam Georgii Trapezuntii,” Cologne and 
Leyden, 1537, 8vo. 2. “ Arithmetica,” ibid, and Paris, 
1539. 3. “ De Astrokbii compositione,” Cologne, 1533, 

8vo. -4. “ Urbis Pictaviensis (Poitiers) tumultus, ejusque 
Restitutio.” Sn elegiac poem, Pictav. 1562, 4to. 5. “Ven. 
Beda: de sex mundi aetatibus,” with scholia, and a conti¬ 
nuation to the 26th of Charles V. Cologne, 1537. He also 
translated from the Greek, Ptolomy’s Geography. “ 

BRONCHORST (Eveuard), son of the preceding, 
was born at Daventer in 1554, and became one of the most 
celebrated lawyers in the Netherlands. He studied at Co¬ 
logne, Erfurt, Marpurg, Wittemberg, and Basil, at which 
last place he took his doctor’s degree in 1579. He after¬ 
wards taught law at Wittemberg for a year, and at Erfurt 
for two years, and returned then to his own country, where 

* Dodd’s Church Hist. yol. HI. 

3 Bridcu in vitis X. Script—^Tanner.—Niculson’s English Hist. Library. 
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he was appointed burgomaster of Daventer in 1586, and 
the year following professor at Leyden, where he died 
May 27, 1627. His principal works were : 1. “ Ceniuriaj 
et conciliationes earundem controversiarum juris. Cent. II.” 
1621. 2. “ Methodus Feudorum,” Leyden, 8vo. 3. 

“ Aphorismi politici,” first collected .by Lambert Danaeus, 
and enlarged by Bronchorst, probably a good book, as it 
was prohibited at Rome in 1646. * 

BRONZERIO (Joun-Jerom), an luiian physician, was 
born of wealthy parents, in Abadia, near Rovigo, in the 
Venetian territory, in 1577. After making great progress 
in the study of the belies lettres, philosophy, and astro¬ 
nomy, he was sent to Padua, where he was initiated into 
the knowledge of medicine and anatomy, and in 1597, was 
made doctor. He now went to Venice, where he practised 
medicine to the time of his death, in 1630. His publica¬ 
tions are, “ De innato calido, et naturaii spiritu, in quo 
pro veritate rei Galeni doctrina defenditur,” 1626, 4to; 
“ Disputatio de Principatu Hepatis ex Anatome Lampe- 
trae,” Patav. 4to. Though from dissecting the liver of this 
animal he was satisfied the blood did not acquire its red 
colour there, yet he did not choose to ojipose the doctriue 
of Galen. His observation, however, was probably not 
lost, but led the way to a more complete discovery of the 
fact, by subsequent anatomists. He published also, “ De 
Principio Effective Semini insito.” * 

BRONZINO. See ALLORI. 

BROOKE (FR.\Nt:Es), whose maiden name was Moore, 
was the daughter of a clergyman, and the wife of the rev. 
John Brooke, rector of Colney in Norfolk, of St. Augus¬ 
tine in the city of Norwich, and chaplain to the garrison of 
Quebec. She was as remarkable for her gentleness and 
suatity of manners as for her literary talents. Her hus¬ 
band died on the 21st of January 1789, and she herself 
expired on the 26th of the same month, at Sleaford, where 
she had retired to the house of her son, now rector of 
Folkingham in Lincolnshire. Her disorder was a spas¬ 
modic complaint. The first literary performance we know 
of her writing was the “ Old Maid,” a penodical work, 
begun November 15, 1755, and continued every Saturday 
until about the end of July 1756. These papers have 

• Moreri.—Foppen.—Frclirri.—Illust. Acadptni® Leid. 1614, 4to, p. 89.— 
Savii Oiiomast. 

* Morcii.—Hallernil>l. Med,—freheriThcatnim. 
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since been collected into one volume 120)0. In the same 
year (1756) she published “Virginia,” a tragedy, with 
odes, pastorals, and translations, 8vo. In the preface to 
this publication ^he assigns as a reason for its appearance, 
tliat she was precluded from all hopes of ever seeing the 
tragedy brought upon the stage, by there having been two 
so lately on the same subject.”—“ If hers,” she adds, 
“ shottld be found to have any greater resemblance to the 
two represented, than the sameness of the stor}’ made un¬ 
avoidable, of which she is not conscious, it must have been 
accidental on her side, as there are many persons of very 
distinguished rank and unquestionable veracity, who saw 
hers in manuscript before the others appeared, and will 
witness for her, that she has taken no advantage of having 
seen them. She must here do Mr. Crisp the justice to 
say, that any resemblance must have been equally acci¬ 
dental on his part, as he neither did, nor could see her 
Virginia before his own was played ; Mr. Garrick having 
declined reading hers till Mr. Crisp’s was published.” Pre¬ 
fixed to this publication were proposals for printing by 
subscription a poetical translation, with notes, of il Pastor 
lido, a work which probably was never completed. 

In 1763 she published a novel, entitled, “The History 
of Lady .lulia Mandeville,” concerning the plan of which 
there were various opinions, though of the execution there 
seems to have been but one. It was read with much 
avidity and general approbation. It has been often, how¬ 
ever, wished that the catastrophe had been less melan¬ 
choly ;• and of the propriety of this opinion the authoress 
herself is said to have been satisfied, but did not choose to 
make the alteration. In the same year she published 
“ Letters from Juliet lady Catesby to her friend lady Hen¬ 
rietta Cample 3 ’,” translated from the French, 12mo. She 
soon afterwards went to Canada with her husband, who 
was chaplain to the garrison at Quebec; and there saw 
those romantic scenes so admirably painted in her next 
work, entitled, “The History of Emily Montagu,” 176^, 

4 vols. 12mo. The next year she published “ Memoirs of 
the Marquis of St. Forlaix,” in 4 vols. 12mo. On her re- 
t.urn to England accident brought her acquainted with Mrs. 
Yates, and an intimacy was formed between them which 
lasted as long as that lady lived ; and when she died, Mrs. 
Brooke did honour to her memory by a eulogium printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. If we are not mistaken. 
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Mrs. Brooke had with Mrs. Yates fora time some share in 
the opera-house. She certainly had some share of the 
libellous abuse which the management of that theatre du¬ 
ring the above period gave birth to. We have already 
seen that her first play had been refused by Mr. Garrick. 
After tlie lapse of several years she was willing once more 
to try her fortune at the theatre, and probably relying on 
the influence of Mrs. Yates to obtain its representation, 
produced a tragedy which had not the good fortune to 
please the manager. He tlierefore rejected it; and by 
that means excited the resentment of the authoress so 
much that she took a severe revenge on him in a novel 
published in 1777, entitled the “ Excursion,” in 2 vols. 
12ino. It is not certainly known whether this rejected 
tragedy is or is not the same as was afterwards acted at 
Covent-garden. If it was, it will furnish no impeachment 
of Mr. Garrick’s judgment. It ought, however, to be 
added, that our authoress, as is said, thought her invec¬ 
tive too severe; lamented and retracted it. In 1771 she 
translated “ Elements of the Historj' of England, from 
the invasion of the Romans to the reign of George II, 
from the abb6 Millot,” in 4 vols. 12mo. In January 1781,. 
the “ Siege of Sinope,” a tragedy, was acted at Covent- 
garden. This piece added but little to her reputation, 
though the principal characters were well supported by 
Mr. Henderson and Mrs. Yates. It went nine nights, but 
never became po])ular; it wanted energy, and had not 
much originality; there was little to disapprove, but no¬ 
thing to admire. Her next and most popular performance 
was “ Rosiua,” acted at Covent-garden in December 1782. 
This she presented to Mr. Harris, and few pieces have 
been equally successful. The simplicity of the story, the 
elegance of the words, and the excellence of the music, 
promise a long duration to this diama. Her concluding 
work was “ Marian,” acted 1788 at Covent-garden with 
some success, but very much inferior to Rosina.' 

BROOKE (Henry), an amiable and ingenious writer, 
was a native of Ireland, where he was bom in the year 1706. 
His father, the rev. William Brooke of Rantav^n, rector 
of the parishes of Killinkare, Mullough, Mybullough, and 
Licowie, is said to have been a man of grent talents and 

’ From our lait edition. —Cent. Mag. vol. LIX.—£iog. Dram.—liicbob’s 
Life of Bowyer. 
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worth; his mother’s name was Digby. His education ap¬ 
pears to have been precipitated in a manner not very usual; 
after being for some time the pupil of Dr. Sheridan, he 
was sent to Trinity college, Dublin, and from thence re¬ 
moved, when only seventeen years old, to study law in 
the Temple. Dr. Sheridan was probably the iiicans of 
his being introduced in London to Swift and Pope, who 
regarded him as a young man of very promising talents. 
How long be remained in London we are not told; but on 
his return to Ireland he practised for some time as a cham¬ 
ber counsel, when an incident occurred which interrupted 
his more regular pursuits, and prematurely involved him 
in the cares of a family. An aunt, who died at Westmgath 
about the time of his arrival in Ireland, committed to him 
the guardianship of her daughter, a lively and beautiful 
girl between eleven and twelve years old. Brooke, pleased 
with the trust, conducted her to Dublin, and placed her 
at a boarding-school, where, during his frequent visits, he 
gradually changed the guardian for the lover, and at length 
prevailed on her to consent to a private marriage. In the 
life prefixed to his works, this is said to have taken place 
before she had reached her fourteenth year; another ac¬ 
count, which it is neither easy nor pleasant to believe, 
informs us that she was a mother before she had completed 
that year. When the marriage was discovered, the cere¬ 
mony was again performed in the presence of his family. 
For some time this happy pair had no cares but to please 
each other, and it was not until after the birth of their 
third child that Brooke could be induced to think seriously 
how such a family was to be provided for. The law had 
long been given up, and he bad little inclination to re¬ 
sume a profession which excluded .so many of the pleasures 
of imagination, and appeared inconsistent with the feelings 
of a mind tender, benevolent, and somewhat romantic. 
Another journey to London, however, promised the ad¬ 
vantages of literary society, and the execution of literary 
schemes by which he might indulge his genius, and be 
rewarded by fame and wealth. Accordingly, soon after 
his arrival, be renewed his acquaintance with his former 
friends, and published his philosophical poem, entitled 
** Universal Beauty.” This had been submitted to Pope, 
who, probably, contributed his assistance, and whose man¬ 
ner at least is certainly followed. At what time this oc¬ 
curred is uncertain. The second part was published ia 
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1735, and the remainder about a year after. What famd 
or advantage he derived from it we know not, as no men¬ 
tion is made of him in the extensive correspondence of 
Pope or Swift. He was, however, obliged to return to 
Ireland, where for a short time he resumed his legal pro- 
lession. 

In 1737 he went a third time to London, where he was, 
introduced to Lyttelton and others, the political and lite¬ 
rary adherents of the prince of Wales, “ who,” it is said, 
“ caressed him with uncommon familiarity, and presented 
him with many elegant and valuable tokens of his friend¬ 
ship.” Amidst such society, he had every thing to point 
bis ambition to fame and independence, and readily caught 
that fervour of patriotic enthusiasm which was the bond of 
union and the ground of hope in the prince's court. 

In 1738 he published a translation of the First Three 
Books of Tasso, of which it is sudicient praise that Hoole 
says: “ It is at once so harmonious and so spirited, tiiat I 
think an entire translation of Tasso by him would not only 
have rendered my task unnecessary, but have discouraged 
those from the attempt whose poetical abilities are much 
superior to mine.” He was, however, diverted from com¬ 
pleting his translation, by his political friends, who, among 
other plans of hostility against the minister of the day, en¬ 
deavoured to turn all the weapons of literature against 
him. Their prose writers were numerous, but principally 
essayists and pamphleteers: from their poets they had 
greater expectations ; Paul Whitehead wrote satires; 
Fielding, comedies and farces; Glover, an epic poem; 
and now Brooke was encouraged to introduce Walpole in 
1 tragedy. This was entitled “ Custavus Vasa, the de¬ 
liverer of his country,” and was accepted by Drury-Iane 
tlieatre, and almost quite ready for performance, when an 
order came from the lord chamberlain to prohibit it. That 
it contains a considerable portion of party-spirit cannot be 
denied, and the character of Trolii*?, the Swedish minister, 
however unjustly, was certainly intended for sir Robert 
Walpole; but it may be doubted whether this minister 
gained much bj’ prohibiting die acting of a play- which he 
had not the courage to sup. ress when published, and when 
the sentiments, considered deliberately in the closet, might 
be nearly as injurious as when delivered by a mouthing 
actor. The press, however, remained open, and the pro¬ 
hibition luiving excited ao uncommon degree of curiosity, 
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the author was more ricljy rewarded than he could bare 
been by the profits of the stage. Above a thousand copies 
were subscribed for at five shillings each, and by the .sale 
of the subsequent editions, the author is said to have 
cleared nearly a thousand pounds. The editor of the 
Biographia Dramatica says that it was acted in 1742, with 
some alterations, on the Irish stage, by the title of ‘‘The 
Patriot.” Dr. Johnson, who at this time ranked among 
the discontented, wrote a very ingenious satirical pam¬ 
phlet in favour of the author, entitled “ A complete vin¬ 
dication of the Licensers of tlie Stage from the malicious 
and scandalous aspersions of Mr. Brooke, author of Gus¬ 
tavos Vasa,” 1739, 4to. 

The fame Brooke acquired by this play, which has cer¬ 
tainly many beauties, seemed the earnest of a prosperous 
career, and as he thought he could now afford to wait the 
slow progress of events, lie hired a house at Twickenham, 
near to Pope’s, furnished it genteelly, and sent for Mrs. 
Brooke and his family. But these Hattering prospects were 
soon clouded. He was seized with an ague so violent and 
obstinate that his physicians, after having almost despaired 
of his life, advised him, as a last resource, to try his native 
air. With this he complied, and obtained a complete re¬ 
covery. It was tlien expected that he should return to 
London, and such was certainly his intention, but to the 
surprize of his friends, he determined to remain in Ireland. 
For a conduct .so apparently inconsistent not only with his 
interest, but Jiis inclination, he was long unwilling to ac¬ 
count. It ap])eared afterwards, that Mrs. Brooke was 
alarmed at the zeal with which he espoused the cause of 
the opposition, and dreaded the consequences with which 
bis next intemperate publication might be follow’ed. She 
persuaded him therefore to remain iu Ireland, and for so 
singular a measure at this favourable crisis in his history, 
he could assign no adequate reason without exposing her 
to the imputation of caprice, and himself to that of a too 
yielding temper. 

During his residence in Ireland, he kept up a literary 
correspondence with his London friends, but all their let¬ 
ters were consumed by an accidental fire. Two from Pope, 
we are told, are particularly to be lamented, as in one of 
these he professed himself in heart a protestant, but apo¬ 
logized for not publicly conforming, by alleging that it 
would xender the eve of bis mother’s life unhappy. Pupe'« 
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filial a0ection is the most amiable feature in his character; 
but this story of his declining to conform because it would 
give uneasiness to his mother, falls to the ground when 
the reader is told that his mother had been dead six or 
seven years before Brooke went to Ireland. In another 
letter, he is ^aid, with more appearance of truth, to have 
advised Brooke to take orders, “ as being a profession 
better suited to his principles, his disposition, and his ge¬ 
nius, than that of the law, and also less injurious to his 
health.” Why he did not comply with this advice cannot 
now be known ; but, before this time, he appears to have 
been of a religious turn, although it is not easy to recon¬ 
cile his principles, which were those of the strictest kind, 
with his continual ambition to shine as a dramatic writer. 

For some years after his arrival in Ireland, little is 
known of his life, except that lord Chesterfield, when vice¬ 
roy, conferred upon him the office of barrack-master. His 
pen, however, was not idle. In 1741, he contributed to 
Ogle’s version of Chaucer, “ Constautia, or the Man of 
Law’s Tale;” and in 1745, according to one account, his 
tragedy of the “ Earl of Westmoreland” was performed 
on the Dublin stage; but the editor of the Biographia 
Dramatica informs us that it was first acted at Dublin iti 
1741, under the title of the “ Betrayer of his Country,” 
and again in 1754 under that of “ Injured Honour.” Its 
fame, however, was confined to Ireland, nor was it known 
in England until the publication of his poetical Works in 
1778. A more important publication was his “Farmer’s 
I.etters,” written in 1745, on the plan of Swift’s Drapier’s 
Letters, and with a view to rouse the spirit of freedom 
among the Irish, threatened, as they were, in common witli 
their fellow-subjects, by rebellion and invasion. 

Jn 1746 he wrote an epilogue on the birth-day of the 
dttke of Cumberland, spoken by Mr. Garrick in Dublin, 
and a prologue to ()thello. In 1747 he contributed to 
Moore’s volume of Fables, four of great poetical merit, 
viz. “ The Temple'of Hymen“ The Spanrow and Dove 
“ The Female Seducers,” and “ Love and Vanity.” Itt 
1748 he wrote a prologue to the Foundling, and a dramatic 
opera entitled “ Little John and the Giants.”' This was 
acted only one night in Dublin, being theft prohibited oft 
account of certain political allusions. On this occasion he 
wrote “ The last speech of John Good, alias Jack the 
Giant Queller,” a satirical effusion, not very pointed, atid 
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mixed with political allegory, and a profusion of quotations 
from scripture against tyrants and tyranny. In 174!>, his 
“ Earl of Essex,” a tragedy, was performed at Dublin, 
and afterwards, in 1760, at Drury-lane theatre, with so 
much success as to be preferred to the rival plays on the 
same subject by Banks and Jones, At what time his other 
dramatic pieces were written, or acted, if acted at all, is 
uncertain * * * § . 

His biographer informs us, that, “ wearied at length 
with fruitless efforts to arouse the slumbering genius of his 
country—disgusted with her ingratitude—^and sick of her 
venality, he withdrew to his paternal seat, and there, in 
the society of the muses, and the peaceful bosom of do¬ 
mestic love, consoled himself for lost advantages and dis¬ 
appointed hopes. An only brother, whom he tenderly 
loved, accompanied his retirement, with a family almost 
as numerous as his own ; and there, for many years, they 
lived together with uninterrupted harmony and affection : 
the nephew was as dear ns the son—the uncle as revered 
as the father—and the sister-in-law almost as beloved as 
the wife.” 

In 1762, he published a pamphlet entitled “ The Trial 
of the Roman Catholics,” the object of which was to re¬ 
move the political restraints on that class, and to prove 
that this may be done with safety'. In this attempt, how¬ 
ever, his zeal led him so far as to question incontrovertible 
facts, and even to assert that the history of the Irish mas¬ 
sacre in 1641 is nothing but an old wives fable; and upon 
the whole he leans more to the principles of the Roman 
catholic religion, than an argument professedly political, 
or a mere question of extended toleration, seemed to re¬ 
quire. His next work excited more attention in England. 
In 1766 appeared the first volume of the “ Fool of Qua¬ 
lity, or die History of the earl of Moreland,” a novel, re¬ 
plete with knowledge of human life and manners, and in 
which there are many admirable traits of moral feeling and 
propriety, but mixed, as the author advances towards the 
close, with so oiucli of religioi^s discussion, and mysterious 

* These wefe The Coatendinfc but is said to have been the production 
llrothers,” the " Female Officer,” and of another band. Of these, the " Fe- 
tlie “ Marriage Contract,” comedies ; male Officer” only is said to have been 

“ Tl»e lraposior,”_ a tragedy, and once acted, when Mrs. Woffington per- 

‘J Cymbeline,” an injiidicione altera- sonated the officer, probably at 
lionfrpmSbakSJ^re. “Montezuma,” benefit. 

§ tragedy, is printed among bis wotk^, ' . 
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>itories and opinions, as to leave it doubtful whether he in¬ 
clined most to Behmenism or popery. It became, how¬ 
ever, when completed in five volumes, 1770, a very po¬ 
pular novel, and has often been reprinted since. 

In 1772, he published “ Redemption,” a poem, in which 
that great mystery of our religion is explained and ampli¬ 
fied by bolder figures than are usually hazarded. His 
taste was indeed evidently on the decline, and in this as 
well as all his later performances, he seems to have yielded 
to the entniisiasm of the moment, without any reserve in 
favour of his better judgment. In this poem, too, he ap¬ 
pears to have lost his pronunciation of the Englisli so far 
as to' introduce rhymes which must be read according to 
the vulgar Irish. His last work was “ Juliet Grenville,” a 
novel in three volumes, which appeared in 1774. This is 
very justly entitled “ The History of the Human Heart,” 
the secret movements of which few novelists have better 
understood ; but there is such a mixture of tiie most sacred 
doctrines of religion with the common incidents and chit¬ 
chat of the modern romance, that his best friends could 
with difficulty discover among these ruins, some fragment^ 
which indicated what his genius had once been. 

In this year (1774) we are told, that Garrick pressed 
him earnestly to write for the stage, and oflFered to enter 
into articles with him at the rate of a shilling per line for 
all he should write during life, provided that he wrote for 
him alone. “ This Garrick,” says his biographer, “ looked 
upon as an extraordinary compliment to Mr. Brooke’s abi¬ 
lities ; but he could not, however, bring him over to his 
opinion, nor prevail with him to accept of his offer ; on the 
contrary, he rejected it with some degree of haughtiness— 
for which Garrick never forgave him. He was then in the 
full and flattering career to fortune and to fame, and would 
have thought it a disgrace to hire out his talents, and tie 
himself down to necessity.” In thjp story there is enough 
to induce us to reject it. Brooke was so far from being at 
this time in the full and flattering career to fortune and ta 
fame, that he had out-lived both. And supposing that 
there may be some mistake in the date of Garrick’s propo¬ 
sal, and that fur 1774 we should read 1704,. or even 1754,, 
the proposal itself is too ridiculous to bear examination. 

Our author’s tenderness of heart and unsuspecting tem¬ 
per involved him in pecuniary difficulties. He was ever 
prone to give relief to the distressed, although the imme- 
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diate consequence of his liberality was that he wanted re¬ 
lief himself, and at length was compelled to dispose of his 
property, and remove to Kildare. After livino; some time 
here, he took a farm near his former residence. Where 
this residence was, his biographers have not mentioned; 
but soon after his return, they inform us that he lost his 
wife, to whom he had been happily united for nenrly fifty 
years. The shock which this calamity gave to a mind, 
never probably very firm, and the wreck of a family of 
seventeen children now reduced to two, was followed by a 
state of mental imbecility from which he never recovered. 
The confusion of his ideas, indeed, had been visible in 
most of his later writings, and the infirmities of age com¬ 
pleted what his family losses and personal disappointments 
had begun. His last days, however, were cheered by the 
hopes of religion, which became brighter as he approached 
the hour in which they were to be fulfilled. He died Oct. 
10, 1783*, leaving a son, since dead, and a daughter, 
the child of his old age. 

His poetical works were collected in 1778, in four vo¬ 
lumes octavo, printed very incorrectly, and with the ad¬ 
dition of some pieces which were not his. In 1792 ano^- 
ther edition was published at Dublin, by his daughter, who 
procured some memoirs of her father prefixed to the first 
▼olume. In this she informs us she found many difficul¬ 
ties. He had lived to so advanced an age, that most of his 
contemporaries departed before him, and this young lady 
remembered nothing of him previous to his retirement 
from the world. Such an apology cannot be refused, while 
we must yet regret that miss Brooke was not able to col¬ 
lect information more to be depended on, and arranged 
with more attention to dates. The narrative, as we find it, 
is confusetl and contradictory. 

From all, however, that can now be learned, Brooke 
was a man of a most amiable character and ingenuous tem¬ 
per, and perhaps few men have produced writings of the 
same variety, the tendency of all which is so uniformly in 
favour of religious and moral principle. Yet even in this 
there are inconsistencies which we know not how to ex¬ 
plain, unless we attribute them to an extraordinary defect 
in judgment. During a great part of his life, his religi¬ 
ous opinions approached to what are now termed methodis- 

* He vas in possession of the place of barrack-master of Mullingar, at his 
death. 
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tical, and one difficulty, in contemplating his character, 
is to reconcile this with his support of the stage, and his 
writing those trifling farces we find among his works. Per¬ 
haps it may be said that the necessities of his family made 
him listen to the importunity of those friends who con¬ 
sidered the stage as a profitable resource ; but by taking 
such advice he was certainly no great gainer. Except in 
the case of his “ Gustavus” and “ Earl of Essex,” there is 
no reason to think that he was successful, and the greater 
part of his dramas were never performed at all, or printed 
until 1778, when he could derive very little advantage 
from them. Nor can we impute it to any cause, except a 
total want of judgment and an ignorance of the public 
taste, that he intermixed the most awful doctrines of reli¬ 
gion, and the lighter incidents and humorous sketches of 
vulgar or fashionable life, in his novels. He lived, how¬ 
ever, we are told, more consistently than he wrote. No 
day [)assed in which he did not collect his family to prayer, 
and read and expounded the scriptures to them *. Among 
his tenants and humble friends he was the benevolent and 
generous character which he had been accustomed to de¬ 
pict in his works, and while he had the means, he literally 
w'cnt about doing good. 

As a poet, be delights his readers principally by occa¬ 
sional flights of a vivid imagination, but has in no instance 
given us a poem to which criticism may not suggest many 
reasonable objections. The greater part of his life, he 
lived remote from the friends of whose judgment he might 
have availed himself, and by whose taste his own might 
have been regulated. His first production. Universal 
Beauty, Iras a noble display of fancy in many parts. It is 
not improbable that Pope, to whom he submitted it, gave 


* The following anecdote is given 
by bis biographer, with some regret 
that he had not been educated for tlie 
church. “ One Sunday, while the con¬ 
gregation were assembled in the rural 
church of the parish in which he lived, 
they wailed a long time the arrival of 
tlieir clergyman. At last, finding he 
■was not likely to come-that day, they 
judged that some accident had detained 
him; and being loth to depart entirely 
without their errand, they with one ac¬ 
cord requested that Mr. Brooke would 
perform the service for them, and ex¬ 
pound a part of the scriptures.—lie 
consented, and the previous prayers 


being over, he opened the bible, and . 
preached extemttore on the first text 
that struck his eye. In the middle of 
his discourse, the clergyman entered, 
and found the whole congregation in 
tears. He entreated Mr. Brooke to 
proceed; but this be modestly refused ; 
and the other as modestly declared, 
th.ii after the testimony of superior 
abilities, which he perceived iii the 
moist eyes of all present, he would 
think it presumption and folly to haxard 
any thing of his own. Accordingly, 
the concluding prayers alone were 
said, and the congregation dismissed 
for the day." 
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him some assistance, and he certainly repaid his instrucVor 
by adopting his manner ; yet he has avoided Pope’s mono- 
tony, and would have done this witli more effect, if we did 
not perceive a mechanical lengthening of certain lines, 
rather tlian a natural variety of movement. On the other 
hand, the sublimity of the subject, by which he was in¬ 
spired and which he hoped^ to communicate, sometimes 
betrays him into a species of turgid declamation. Har¬ 
mony appears to be consulted, and epithets multiplied to 
please the ear at the cxpence of nieaning. * 

BROOKE (John Chaule.s), late Somerset-lierald, was 
the son of William Brooke, M. D. of Fieldhead, near Dods- 
worth in Yorkshire, and a gentleman by descent. He was 
born in 1748, and put apprentice to Mr. James Kirklij, a 
chemist, in Bartlett’s-huildings, London ; but discovering a 
strong turn to heraldic pursuits, and having, by a pedigree 
of the Howard family, which he drew, attracted the notice 
of the then duke of Norfolk, he procured him a place in 
the college of arms, by the title of Rouge Croix pursui¬ 
vant, in 1775, from which, in 1778, he was advanced to 
that of Somerset herald, which office he held at his death, 
and by the interest of the present duke of Norfolk he was 
also one of the lieutenants in the militia of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. On Feb. 3, 1794, he was suffocated, with 
his friend Mr. Pingo of York, and many other persons, in 
attempting to get into the pit at the little theatre in the 
Hay market. It did not appear that he bad been thrown 
down, but was suffocated as he stood; his comnenance 
had the appearance of sleep, and even the colour in his 
cheeks remained. He was interred, with great respect, 
and the attendance of the jtrincipal members of the college 
and of the society of antiquaries, Feb. 6, in a vault under 
the heralds’ seat, in the church of St. Bennet, Paul’s 
Wharf. A mural monument, by Ashton, has since been 
placed over his remains by Edmund Lodge, esq. Lancaster 
herald. 

Mr. Brooke, by a well-regulated oeconomy, had ac¬ 
quired about 14,000/. By his will he appointed hi.s two 
sisters executrixes and residuary legatees, and bequeathed 
his MS.S. to the college of arms. He made many collec¬ 
tions, chiefly relative to the county of York. His father 
inheriting the MSS. of his great uncle, the rev. Johi;^ 
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Broolcc, which he had made as a foundation for the topo¬ 
graphy of that great division of the kingdom, they came 
into his hands, and he greatly enlarged them by his own 
industry, and by copying the manuscripts of Jennings and. 
Tellyson, which treated upon the same subject. His col¬ 
lections were not confined to Britain ; but he added much 
to his literary labours wbils|ion a tour to the continent. 
The whole shew his judgment as well as application. Be¬ 
coming, April 6, 1775, a member of the society of anti¬ 
quaries, he enriched their volumes with some curious pa¬ 
pers relative to the ancient seal of Robert baron Fitz- 
waltei, and those of queens Catharine Parr and Mary 
d'Este; illustrations of a Saxon inscription in Kirkdale 
church, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and another in 
Aldborough church, in Holderness; and of a deed belong¬ 
ing to the manor of Nether-Sillington, in Yorkshire. Some 
items of his, signed J. B. appear in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; and the first writers of the age in history, bio¬ 
graphy, and topography, have been indebted to him.' 

BROOKE (Ralph), York herald, whose real name was 
Brookesworth, until he changed it to Brooke, was bred to 
the trade of a painter-stainer, of which company he be¬ 
came free, Septembers, 1576, and leaving this, be be¬ 
came an ofificer at arms. He was so extremely worthless 
and perverse, that his whole mind seems bent to malice 
and wickedness: unawed by virtue or station, none were 
secure from his unmerited attacks. He became a disgrace 
to the college, a misfortune to his contemporaries, and a 
misery to himself. With great sense and acquirements, hfr 
sunk into disgrace and contempt. He was particularly 
hostile to Camden, publishing “ A Discovery of Errors’* 
found in his Britannia. Camden returned his attack 
partly by silence, and partly by rallying Brooke, as entirely 
ignorant of his own profession, incapable of translating or 
understanding the “ Britannia,” in which he had disco¬ 
vered faults, offering to submit the matter in dispute to the 
earl Marshal, the college of heralds, the society of anti¬ 
quaries, or four persons learned in these studies. Irritated 
still more, he wrote a “ Second Discovery of Errors,” which 
he presented to James I. January 1, l6iy-20, who, on the 
4th following, prohibited its publication, but it was pub¬ 
lished by Anstis, in i7S3, in 4to. In it are Camden’s sup. 

• Gent, Mag. rol. LXIV.—.Noble’s CoUegie of Arm*. 
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posed errors, with his ob;ections, Camden’s reply, and his 
own answers. In the appendix, in two column!^ are placed 
the ob^jectionable passages in the edition of 1594, and the 
same as they stood in that of 1600. In 1622, be published 
a valuable work, dedicated to James I. entitled “ A Ca¬ 
talogue and Succession of Kings, Princes, Dukes, Mar¬ 
quises, Earls, aud ViscOuntiibf this Realm, since the Nor¬ 
man Conquest, until 1619, &c.” small folio; In his ad¬ 
dress to his majesty, he says, “ he had spent fifty years’ 
labour and experience, having served his majesty and the 
Ia;te queen Elizabeth, of famous memory, forty years and 
more.” That no doubt might be entertained of his ability, 
he said be had in hi* custody the collections of the princi¬ 
pal heralds deceased, before and during his time, adding, 
without ostentation be it spoken, be held his library better 
furnished than the office of arms. He does not neglect to 
intreat James to prohibit upstarts and mountebanks from 
impoverishing his majesty’s poor servants, the officers of 
arms, who labour daily, and spend both their bodies and 
substance in doing their duty. He was twice suspended 
and imprisoned for scandalous misbehaviour: the first 
time, for his shameful conduct to Segar, Garter; and in 

1620, a petition was exhibited against him and Creswell 
as disturbers of the whole body of heralds. On Oct. 15, 

1621, with a view probably to expel him the college, it 
was solemnly argued, whether he was a herald; but the 
chief baron of the exchequer, Whitfield, decided in his 
favour. Dec. 4, he and Creswell, Somerset herald, were 
sentenced to the Marshalsea for having spoken contemp¬ 
tuously of the Earl Marshal. Creswell was obliged to re¬ 
sign, but Brooke died in his office, universally despised, 
Oct. 15, 1625, and was buried in the church of Reculver 
in Kent. * 

BROOKE, or BROKE (Sir. Robert), lord chief justice 
of the common pleas in the reign of queen Mary, and 
author of several books in the law, was son of Thomas 
Brooke of Claverly in Shropshire, by Margaret his wife, 
daughter of Hugh Grosvenor of Farmot in that county. 
He was born at Claverly, and studied in the university of 
Oxford, which was of great advantage to him when he 
studied the law in the Middle Temiil'e, according to Mr. 
Wood, though Mr. Stow, in his Annals under the yeaf 


* Noble's College of Arms.o-Cent. Mag. LXIIIi—Archirologta, vol. I. p. xix. 
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1SS2, says he was of Gray’s-inn. By his proiligous appli* 
cation and judgment he became tlxe greatest lawyer of his 
time. In 1542 he was elected atuumii or summer reader 
of the Middle Temple, and in Lent, 1550, he was chosen 
double reader. In 1552 he was by writ called to be ser- 
jeant at law; (ind in 1553, which was the first of queen 
Mary’s reign, he was appoiated lord chief justice of the 
common pleas, and not of the king’s bench, as some have 
ailirmed; and about that time he received the honour of 
knighthood from the queen, in whose reign he was highly 
valued for his profound skill in the law, and his integrity in 
all points relating to the profession of it. Mr, Wood men¬ 
tions a manuscript in the Ashmolean library at Oxford, 
which informs us, that he had likewise been, common ser- 
jeant and recorder of the city of London, and speaker of 
die house of commons; and that be died as he was visiting 
his friends in the country, September 5, 1558, and was in¬ 
terred in the chancel of Claverly church, with a monu¬ 
ment erected to him. In bis last will, proved October 12 
the same year, he remembers the church and poor of Put¬ 
ney near London. He left his posterity a good estate at 
Madeley in Shropshire, and at one or two places in Suf¬ 
folk. He wrote “ La Graunde Abridgement,” which con¬ 
tains, according to Mr. Wood, an abstract of the Year¬ 
books to the reign of queen Mary; and Nicolson, in his 
“ English Historical l/ibrary,” tells us, that iii this work 
be followed the example of Nicholas Statham, one of die 
barons of the exchequer in the time of Edward IV. who 
first abridged the larger arguments and tedious reports of 
the Year-books into a short system under proper heads and 
common places to the reign of king Henry VI,; and that 
our author, sir Robert Brooke, made in his “ Graunde 
Abridgement,” an alphabetical abstract of all the choice 
matters in our law, as contained in such commentaries, re¬ 
cords, readings^ &c. and that this work is a general epitome 
of all that could be had upon the several heads there treated 
Upon. It has bad several editions, particularly in London 
in a small folio, 1573, 1576, 1586, &c. amongst which edi¬ 
tions, says Nicolson, (as it commonly fares with ..the authors 
of that professsion) the eldest are still reckoned the best. 
He collected likewise the most remarkable cases adjudged 
in the court of common pleas from the sixth year of king 
Henry VIII. to the fourth of queen Mary, which.bopk is 
entitled “ Ascuns novel Cases, &c.”and frequently printed. 
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particularly at London, 1J78, 1604, 1625, &c. in 8va, 
He wrote also “ A Reading on the Statute of Limitations 
32 Henry VIII. cap. 2,” London, 1647, 8vo. Mr. Wood 
supposes that it had been printed likewise before that 
lime. * 

BHOOKSBANK, or BROOKBANK (Joseph), bom in 
1612, the son of George Brooksbank of Halifax, was en¬ 
tered a batter in Brazen-nose college, in Michaelmas term 
1632, took a degree in arts, went into orders, and had a 
curacy. At length removing to London, be taught school 
in Fleet-street, and preached there. The time of his 
death is not known. He published, 1. “ Breviate of Lilly's 
Latin Grammar, &c,” London, 1660, 8vo. 2. “ The well- 
tuned Organ ; or an exercitation, wherein this question is 
fully and largely discussed. Whether or no instrumental 
and organical music be lawful in holy public assemblies ? 
AiBrmatur," ibid. 1660, 4to. 3. “ Rebels tried and cast, 
in three Sermons,” ibid. 1661, 12mo. * 

BROOME (William) was born in Cheshire, as is said, 
of very mean parents. Of the place of his birth, or the 
first part of his life, we have not been able to gain any in¬ 
telligence. He was educated upon tlie foundation at Eton, 
and was captain of the school a whole year, without any 
vacancy, by which he might have obtained a scholarship at 
King’s college. Being by this delay, such as is said to have 
happened very rarely, superannuated, he was sent to St. 
John’s college by the contributions of his friends, where 
he obtained a small exhibition. At bis college he lived 
fur some time in the same chamber with the well-knoivn 
Ford,-by whom Dr. Johnson heard him described as a con¬ 
tracted scholar and a mere versifier, unacquainted with life, 
and unskilful in conversation. His addiction to metre was 
then such, that his companions familiarly called him Poet, 
W|)en he had opportunities of mingling with mankind, he 
cleared himself, as Ford likewise owned, from great part 
of bis scholastic rust. 

He appeared early in the world as a translator of the 
Iliads into prose, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldis- 
wortb. How their several parts were distributed is not 
known. This is the translation of which Ozell boasted as 
superior, in Toland’s opinion, to that of Pope: it has long 

' Gen. Diet vol. X. p. 247.—Ath. Ox. vol. L—Tanner. 

* Alb. Ox. toL IL«-Watson’a Halifax. 
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since vanished, and is now in no danger from the critics. 
He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then visiting sir 
John Cotton at Madiugley, near Cambridge, and gained 
so much of his esteem, that he was employed to make ex- 
tracte from Eustathius for the notes to the translation of 
the Iliad; and in the volumes of poetry published by 
Lintot, commonly called Pope’s Miscellanies, many of his 
early pieces were inserted. Pope and Broome were to be 
yet more closely connected. When the success of the 
Iliad gave encouragement to a version of the Odyssey, 
Pope, weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his 
assistance; and, taking only half the work upon himself, 
divided the other half between bis partners, giving tour 
books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fenton’s books 
are enumerated in Dr. Johnson’s Life of him. To the lot 
of Broome fell the 2d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 12th, l6th, I8tb, 
and 23d; together with the burthen of writing all the 
notes*. The price at which Pope purchased this assist* 
ance was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and five 
hundred to Broome, with as many copies as he wanted for 
bis friends, which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton is known only by hearsay-; 
Broome’s is very distinctly told by Pope, in the notes to 
the Dunciad. It is evident that, according to Pope’s own 
estimate, Broome was unkindly treated. If four books 
could merit three hundred pounds, eight, and all the 
notes, equivalent at least to four, had certainly a right to 
more than .six. Broome probably considered himself as 
injured, and there was for some time more than coldness 
between him and his employer. He alwa 3 's spoke of Pope 
as too much a lover of money, and Pope pursued him with 
avowed hostility, for he not only named him disrespectfully 
in the “ Dunciad,” but quoted him more than once in the 


* “ As this translsition U a very im¬ 
portant event in poetical history, the 
reader has a right to know upon what 
grounds 1 establish my narration:—^I’tiat 
the version was not wholly Pope’s, was 
always known; he had luentiuiied the 
assistance of two friends in his pro¬ 
posals, and at the eud of the work 
•omg account is given by Broome of 
their diflerent pans, which, however, 
nemious only live books as written by 
the coadjutors; the fourth, aud twen- 
tieth, by Pentuii; the sixth, the ele¬ 
venth, and the etghteentli, by himself: 


though Pope, in an advertisement pre,. 
fixed afterwards to a new volume of his 
works, claimed only twelve. A natu¬ 
ral curiosity after the real conduct of 
so great an undertaking, incited me 
oneeto inquire of Dr. Warburton, who 
told me, in his warm language, that he 
thought the relation given in the note 
a lie ; but that he was not able to as¬ 
certain the several shares. The Intel, 
ligenue which Or. Warburton could not 
afford me, I obtained from Mr. Ling- 
tun, to whom Mr. Spence had imparted 
it.” Dr. Joasto::. 
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Bathos, as a proficient in the Art of Sinking; and in his 
'^numeration of the different kinds of poets distinguished 
for the profound, he reckons Broome among “ the parrots 
who repeat another's words in such a hoarse odd tone as 
makes them seem their own.” It has been said that they 
-were afterwards reconciled ; but we are afraid their peace 
was without friendship. He afterwards published a Mis¬ 
cellany of poems, and never rose to very high dignity in 
the church. He was some time rector of Sturston in Suf¬ 
folk, where he married a wealthy widow; and afterwards, 
when the king visited Cambridge, 172S, became LL. D. 
He was, 1733, presented by the crown to the rectory of 
Pulliam in Norfolk, which he held with Oakley Magna 
in Suffolk, given him by the lord Cornwallis, to whom he 
w'as chaplain, and w'ho added the vicarage of Eye in .Suf¬ 
folk; he then resigned Pulham, and retained the other 
two. Towards the close of his life he grew again poetical, 
and amused himself with translating odes of Anacreon, 
which he published in the Geiuleman’s Magazine, under 
the name of Cliests,r. He died at Bath, Nov. 16, 1745, 
and was buried in the abbey church. 

Of Broome, says Dr. Johnson, though it cannot be said 
that he was a great poet, it would be unjust to deny that 
he was au excellent versiber; his lines are smooth and so- 
.iiorous, and his diction is select and elegant. His rhymes 
are sometimes unsuitable, but such faults occur but sel¬ 
dom, and he had such power of words and numbers as 
fitted him for translation; but in his original works, recol¬ 
lection seems to have been his business more than inven¬ 
tion. ' His imitations are so apparent, that it is a part of 
his reader’s employment to recall the verses of some former 
poet. What he takes, however, he seldom makes worse; 
and he cannot be justly thought a mean man, whom Pope 
chose for an associate, and whose co-operation was con¬ 
sidered by Pope’s enemies as so important, that he was 
attacked by Henley with this ludicrous distich : 

Pope came off clean with Homer: but they say 
Bsoome went befoi-e, and kindly swept the way.” 

Broome also publislied a coronation sermon in 1727, 
JMid'^ti assize sermon in 1737.' 

’ BROSCHI (CaeIiO), better known under the name of 
Farinello, was born the 24th of January, 1705, at Andria, 

‘ tinglish Poeu by Joboion, &c.—Nichals'c Peems, toI, lV.-.^rotuuon*s 
Works. See Index. 
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in the kingdom of Naples, of a family noble, though poor. 
From the patent of bis knighthood of the order of Cala- 
trava, it appears that he was indebted for the lasting agree- 
ableness of his voice, not to a voluntary mutilation from 
the thirst of gain, but that he was obliged to undergo the 
cruel operation on account of a dangerous hurt he received 
in his youth, by a fall from a horse. He owed the first 
rudiments of the singing art to his father Salvatore Brosco, 
and his farther formation to the famous Porpora, At tliat 
time there flourished at Naples three wealthy brothers of 
the name of Farina, whose family is now extinct. These 
persons vouchsafed him their distinguished patronage, and 
bestowed on him the name of Farinello. For some time 
his fame was confined to the convivial concerts of his pa¬ 
trons, till it happened that the count of Schrautenbach, 
nephew of the then vicero)', came to Naples. To cele¬ 
brate his arrival, the viceroy and his familiar friend An¬ 
tonio Caracciolo, prince della Torella, caused the opera 
of “ Angelica and Medoro” to be represented, in which 
Metastasio and Farinello plucked the first laurels of their 
immortal fame. 

Thus fortune united the two greatest luminaries that 
have appeared on the theatre in modern times, at the en¬ 
trance on their career. Metastasio was then not more than 
eighteen, and Farinello not above fifteen years of age. 
This circumstance gave birth to an intimacy between them, 
which at length was improved into a cordial friendship, 
supported and confirmed, as long as they lived, by a regular 
intercourse of epistolary correspondence. 

Soon after Farinello was called to the principal theatres 
in Italy, and every where richly rewarded. Between the 
years 1722 and 1734, he gave proofs of his powers at 
Naples, Rome, Venice, and most of the cities of Italy; 
and indeed more than once in almost all these places; six 
times at Rome, and at Venice seven. The report of his 
talents at length found its way across the Alps. Lord Es¬ 
sex/ the English ambassador at Turin, received a com¬ 
mission to invite him to London ; where, for six months 
performance, he was paid*1500L At Rome, during the 
run of a favourite opera, there was a struggle every night 
between him and a famous player on the trumpet, in a song 
accompanied by that instrument; this, at first, seemed 
amicable, and merely sportive, till the audience began to 
interest themselves in the contest, and to take di^erent sides. 
Voi. VII. F 
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After severally swelling out a note, in which each mani* 
fested the power of his lungs, and tried to rival the other 
in brilliancy and force, they had both a swell and a shake 
together, by thirds, which was continued so long, while 
the audience eagerly waited the event, that both seemed 
to be exhausted ; and, in fact, the trumpeter wholly spent, 
gave it up, thinking however his antagonist as much tired 
as himself, and that it would be a drawn battle; when 
Farinello, with a smile on his countenance, shewing he 
had only been sporting with him ail this time, broke out 
all at once in the same breath, with fresh vigour, and not 
only swelled and shook the note, but ran the most rapid 
and difficult divisions, and was at last silenced only by the 
acclamations of the audience. From this period may be 
dated that superiority which he ever maintained over all 
his contemporaries. 

Scarcely ever had any singer a like capacity of per¬ 
petually giving new accessions of force to his voice, and 
always with pleasure; and when it had attained to the 
highest degree of energy, to keep it for a long time at that 
pitch which the Italians call mezza di voce. While he 
sung at London, in the year 1731-, in an opera composed 
by his brother Riccanlo, at another theatre they were per¬ 
forming an opera set to music by Handel, wherein Se- 
nesini, Carestini, and tlse no less celebrated Cuzzoni, had 
parts. Farinello from the very beginning w'as acknow¬ 
ledged to have the sn])eriorily by a tnezza di voce, though 
the rival theatre was favoured by the king and the princess 
of Orange, of whom the latter had been Handel’s scholar. 
By this inferiority it fell into a debt of nine thousand 
pounds. 

'Fhe desire of exciting admiration, and of captivating the 
ear more than the mind of an auditor, still adhered to him, 
but his good fortune provided him with an opportunity of 
discovering and correcting this error. During his youth 
be was three times at Vienna. In the year 1733 he was 
there declared chamber-singer to liis imperial majesty. 
The emperor Charles VI. shewed liim great alfection, partly 
on account of liis exccIlency^s a singer, and partly also 
because he spoke the Neapolitan dialect with great form¬ 
ality and drollery. The emperor was a nice judge of singing, 
and would frequently accompany him pn the harpsichord. 
One day he entered into a friendly conversation with 
him on music, and praised indeed his wonderful force and 
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<lcxterity in this art, but blamed the too great affectation 
of an excellence which docs not touch the heart. “ Choose,” 
said be, “ a sim))ler and easier method ; and be sure that, 
with the gifts wherewith you are so richly endowed by na¬ 
ture, yon will eaptiviite every hearer.” This advice had 
such tin effect on Farinello, that from that hour he struck 
out into a different maimer. Me confessed, liimself, to 
Dr, Burney, tlint the emperor’s gracious advice had had 
more effect upon him than all the lessons of his teachers, 
and all the e.xainplcs of his brother artists. Whoever is 
desirous of knowing more concerning tiie perfection he 
had reached in the art Im prcfes.sttJ, will get tdl the .sa¬ 
tisfaction lie can re<|i.ire on that Jiettd, by perusing the 
“ liiile.ssioni sopra ii canto ligurato” of Giotanni Baptista 
Mancini. 

From the tnoral failings to wliich theatrical performers 
are comnionty ad.iicted, he was either totally free, or iii- 
d'.dgod them with inodcra.tion. At first he was fond of 
gaming, but after some tinu; he forsook it entirely. He 
behaved with sigular |)vol)itv to the managers of the opera. 
As they paid him richly, he made it a point of honour to 
promote their interest as far as it depended on him. For 
this reason he careuilly avoidc.i every tiling that might be 
a hindrance to him in tlie iVliiili'ig of his engagements. He 
oven set himself a strict regimen, and moderated himself in 
Ids amusements. He was so conscientious on this head, that 
lie would not for any consideration be previdied on to let a 
song be heard from iiim out of the theatre ; ami, during- 
his three years stay in England, lie constantly passed the 
spring season in the country, idr the sake of invigorating 
his lungs, by breathing a free and wliolesoine air. In his 
expences he was fond of elegance, yet he indulged it 
without extravagance ; so that even before he left Italy, he 
had already laid out a capital upon interest at Naples, and 
had purchased a country-house, with lands about it, si¬ 
tuated at tlie distance of half an Italian mile from Bologna. 
By degrees he rebuilt the mansion in a sumptuous style, 
ill hopes of making it a comfortable retreat for his declining 
years; and there heaftervvards ended his life. ' 

In the year 1737, when be bad reached the summit of 
fame, he apjieared for the last time on the stage at London; 
from whence he departed for the court of Spain, whither 
he was invited through the solicitations of queen Elizabeth, 
who had knowu his excellence at Parma. Her design was, 

r a 
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by the ravishing notes of this great master, to wean her 
spouse king Philip V. from tiis passion for the chace, to 
which his strength was no longer adequate. On his way 
to Madrid, he had the honour to give a specimen of his 
talents before the French king at Paris; and we are told 
by Riccoboni, that all the audience were so astonished at 
hearing him, that the French, who otherwise detested the 
Italian music, began from that time to waver in their no¬ 
tions. He had scarcely set his foot in Madrid, but the 
king hastened to hear him; and was so much taken with 
the agreeableness of his song, that he immediately settled 
on him, by a royal edict, a salary equal to what he had 
received in England, together with an exemption from all 
public taxes, as a person destined to his familiar converse; 
and granted him, besides, tlie court equipages and livery, 
free of all expence. He could not pass a day without him; 
not only on account of his vocal abilities, but more on ac¬ 
count of the agreeable talents he possessed for conversa¬ 
tion. He spoke French and Italian elegantly, had some 
knowledge of the English and German, and in a short time 
learnt the Castilian. By his courtesy and discretion he 
gained the affection of every one. In his converse he was 
sincere to an uncommon degree, even towards the royal 
personages who honoured him with their intimacy; and it 
was chiefly this that induced the monarch to set so high 
a value on him. His first words, when he waked in the 
morning, were regularly these; “ Let Farinello be told 
that I expect him this evening at the usual hour.” To¬ 
wards midnight Farinello appeared, and was never dis¬ 
missed till break of day, when be betook himself to re.sr, 
in the apartments assigned him in the palace, though he 
had likewise a house in the city. To the king he never 
sung more than two or three pieces; and, what will seem 
almost incredible, they were every evening the same. 
Excepting when the king was to go to the holy sacrament 
on the following day, Farinello was never at liberty to get 
a whole night’s sleep, 

Farinello had as great an affection for the king, as that 
prince had for him ; and bad nothing more at heart than 
to cheer and enliven his spirits ; and indeed herein he had 
the happy talent of succeeding to admiration, though him¬ 
self was inclined to melancholy. Under Ferdinand, Philip’s 
successor, he had an ampler field for the display of his ge¬ 
nius and skill. This monarch had a good ear for music, 
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and knew liow to judge properly of it; as he had studied 
11 ruler Domenico Scarlatti, who had likewise been tutor to 
(piecn Barbara, whose taste in music w'as exquisite. As 
king Philip had given Farinello the charge of selecting re¬ 
creations and aimisements suitable to his calm and gentle 
disposition, a variety of new institutions were set on foot 
through his means at court. Operas were only used to be 
performed on very solemn and extraordinary occasions ; the 
nation at large was contented with comedies. They now 
began to grow more common; and Farinello, though he 
played no part in them, had the management of the whole. 
He possessed all the qualities that were requisite for the 
direction of an opera. For, with a perfect knowledge of 
music, he had great skill in painiing, and made drawings 
with a pen. He was fruitful in inventions, parUcularly of 
such Tiiaohines as represent thunder, lightning, rain, hail, 
and the like. The celebrated machinist Jacob Bonavera 
formed himself under his direction. In regard to the mo¬ 
rality of the theatre he w'as very conscientious. Under 
his direction all went on at the king’s expence ; and none 
but persons in the service of the royal family, the ministers 
from foreign potentate.s, tlie nobility, with the principal" 
officers of state, and a few others, by particular favour, 
had admittance. In his country-house near Bologna are 
to be seen, among other paintings, those from whence 
Francis Battagiiuoli copied the scenes in the operas Niteti, 
Didone, and Armida. 

Besides the choice and arrangement of the royal amuse¬ 
ments, Farinello was employed in various other matters that- 
required a delicate taste. Queen Barbara having resolved 
on an institution for the education of young ladies, our 
singer was pitched upon not only to plan and direct the 
erection of the convent, and the proper retirade for the 
queen adjoining, but he gave orders for the making of the 
furniture suitable to the structure ; and the church vessels, 
which he caused to be executed witli incredi!>lc alacrity, 
at Naples, Bologna, and Milan. He himself made a do¬ 
nation to this establishment of a picture, by the hand of the 
celebrated Moriglio, of St. John de Dio, founder of the 
brethren of mercy, carrying a sick man on his back. He 
was likewise inspector of the music of the royal chapel; 
which he provided with the most noted spiritual composi¬ 
tions, by which the chapel of his holiness at Rome is dis¬ 
tinguished above all others. 
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King FerdinatsJ had piii posed all along to reviard the 
ingenuity and attachment ol L'arineilo l>y s)j!c!idid promo¬ 
tions. He had already oU’ered iiini Kcveral posts ofitonour, 
and at length jtressecl liim to accept of a }>!a<'c in the royal 
council of linance. But, on his rcfusisig ilient all, the 
king privately found means to get IVoni i\ar>k:; tiie attes¬ 
tations of his nobility, lUai ho unght liononr him v, iili the 
order of Calatrava, One day, hohling up to him llie cross 
of the order, he said to liini, “ Let t\s see then uiieiher 
thou wilt pei'severe iu refusing every thing dad eciuics 
from our liand.” Farinello fell on ins knee bchne tiie 
king, and Itegged him graciously to withhold tins iiottour, 
at least till he could have the jiroofs of tlte genidnt; no¬ 
bility of his blootl (le prove del fangiie) transmlite'.l him 
from home. “ I Jiave already performed the jtan oi a sur¬ 
geon,” returned the king, “ and have found that tin blood 
is good;” ami then with his own hand tixed tiie cross upon 
his breast. He afterwards received the order with all due 
formality from the grand master, in the convent of the 
ladies of Comthury of ('alatrava, among the archives 
w'hereof the originals of it are preserved. 

'Fhe world were not a little surprised at the elevation of 
Farinello. But to those who looked narrowly into his mo¬ 
ral character it was no wonder at all; and they rejoiced at 
it. He had ijothing in him of what are called the airs of a 
courtier. He enjoyed the favour of the monarch more in 
being serviceable to otlicis, than in turning it to bis own 
emolument. When rigiii and equity spoke in behalf of 
any one, that person might he sure of hi.s interest with the 
king; but, if the case was reversed, he was iiiunovcable as 
a rock. One of the great mon ajiplied to him once lor his 
recoramendalioii to be a[)poiie.ed victro}’ of Peru, and 
offered him a present of 400,000 piastres by v.ay of in¬ 
ducement. Another sent iiim a casket idled with p;old, 
desiring no other retiirn ilmn hi.s liietid.sli',p. He gene¬ 
rously spurned at the proposals of iiotli. General Moatc- 
mar iiad brouglit wiUi liiiii from Italy a great number of 
iiiusiefaus and other artists, who, on the disgrace of that 
officer, were ail left destitute of bread. Farincilo took 
theim into his protection, and furnished them with the 
^eans of gaining a livelihood. Among them was Jacob 
Cainpana Bunavera, whom he placed as assistant to the 
machinist Pavia, and afterwards promoted him to ihq in¬ 
spectorship of the royal theatre. Theresa Casleilini of 
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Milan, the singer who had been called by queen Barbara 
to Madrid, and who at that time had a greater disposition 
than qualification for the art, he took under his instruction, 
and completed her for her eniplojment. In the dreadful 
distresses that ensued upon the earthquake at Lisbon, 
when the vocal performers and dancers implored bis as¬ 
sistance, to the collection he made for them from the royal 
family and his friends, he added two thousand doubloons 
from his own private purse. Disposed as he was to be 
liberal in his bounty towards others, he found it no less 
diilicult to ask for any thing that had reference to himself. 
It was not by his recommendation, but by his own deserts, 
that his brother Iliccardo was promoted to the office of 
commissary at war for the marine department. This Ric- 
cardo died in 1756, in ilie flower of his age. He had been 
master of the band in the service of the duke of Wurtem- 
berg ; and a musical w'ork printed at Loudon is a proof of 
his force and skill in composition. 

He was also gratefid and generous towards every one 
that had shewn liim any kindness*. Never was he heard 
to speak ill of any man; and when he was injured, he 
magnanimously overlooked it. Tiiere are even examples 
of his heaping favours on some tliat shewed themselves 
envious and malignant towards him. To a Spanish noble¬ 
man who munnured that the king testified so much muni¬ 
ficence to a castrato, he made no other return than by 
procuring tor his son a place he applied for in the army, 
and delivering to him himself the king’s order for his ap¬ 
pointment. He was in general extremely circumspect not 
to distinguish himself by any thing by which he might 
excite the envy and jealousy of the iratiou against him. 
Hence it was, that he constantly declined accepting the 
comtlimy of the order of Calatrava, vvliich tlie king had so 


* lie fipqueiilly sent lii.s f irmer !n- 
struotress, l*(>r|iura, eonsnjerubiu prts 
seiiuiii money to Luiulon. and 

^apK.-s j lu4l on no aeeomit wnntl he 
have tier near him, she was of so im- 
prmleiil and lotjuaeio.is a lenipor. On 
the death ot Antonio Jferuaeeiii, he 
had litni burieit wiih ^reat funeral 
)l•[n)>. The oiisfortiines of Crndeli, 
the i''lorentinn poel, who had addressed 
some verses to him, lie took very miirb 
to liearlj yet it is by no means probable 
that ho had any sham in the forcible 
dfliveranise ef ban from the duugegus 


of the inquisition. By his bounty he 
supported the family of the painter 
Amieoni, who died inneh too early fur 
them that knew him; aud that uf the 
vocal musician Suarlatli, ^ho had 
fallen into poverty by indnlging; in 
play. Free finin every'spice of jea¬ 
lousy, he furnished the singers £gi- 
ziellu, Raf, Amadari, Garducci, Car- 
lani, and others, with an opportnnitjr 
of shewing their talents in the presenca 
of the king, by whom they were richly 
rewarded. 
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frequently offered him; beseeching hitft rather to bestovt' 
it on one of his deserving subjects. His generous way of 
thinking was not unnoticed by the Spaniards. Every one 
courted his friendship. The grandees of the kingdom, the 
foreign and domestic ministers, vouchsafed him tlieir visits, 
and he was never wanting in due respect tor their civilities. 
Towards persons of inferior stations he was always conde¬ 
scending and friendly *. 

To put away all suspicion of self-interested views, he 
made it a condition in the disbursements for the entertain¬ 
ments of the king and queen, that all accounts should pass 
through the hands of a treasurer appointed for that pur¬ 
pose, which were always with the utntost exactitude en¬ 
tered in a book. He was zealously devoted to the Roman 
catholic religion. He kept his domestic chaplain at Lon¬ 
don, as he had obtained a permission from Benedict XIV. 
to have a portable altar during his residence there, and to 
have mass celebrated at it in the cliapel in his house. To 
this ecclesiastic he always gave precedence on all occa¬ 
sions. Indeed, while in England, he ate flesh on Fridays 
and Saturdays; but then he had a licence for it from 
Rome. Who would have thought that so brilliant a suc¬ 
cess would be brought to an end in the course of a very 
short period ? King Ferdinand and queen Barbara were 
"both of them in the flower of their age ; both healthy and 
strong. Yet death carried them off in a short space, one 
after the other. The queen went first, and left Farinello 
her collection of music and her harpsichords, as a token 
of regard. The king, who loved her tenderly, fell into a 
deep dt jeclion of spirits. To get away from the doleful 
sounds of tne death-bells, he retired to the pleasure-house 
of Villa Viciosa, where his excessive melancholy, after a 
space of fourteen days, laid him on the bed of sickness. 
Farinello was called to him the day after his departure 


His taylor one day ))rougbt liim 
home a new suit of very rich cloilies. 
farinello was in the act of pnying him 
his bill, wheii he was suddenly stopped 
hy liie man’s telling him that be would 
much rather he would grant him ano¬ 
ther favour instead of it. I come 
backwards and forwards so often, said 
he, to your excellency’s house; 1 have 
so frequently the honour to take your 
orders and try nn your clothes ; hut 1 
have never had the happiness to hear 
your heavenly strains, with the praise 


whereof the whole court resounds. I 
beseech you then not to take it amiss, 

if I ask”-He had linished no 

more of his speech, when Farinello, 
with a friendly smile, interrupted him 
by taking a chair to the harpsichord, 
and beginning' a sung with the same 
energy and execttliou as when he sang 
before his majesty. Tliis done, he or¬ 
dered his secretary to pay him double 
the amount of his bill. £y such me¬ 
thods he gained the love of all men, 
both of high and low degree. . 
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from Madrid, and never quitted him till he was no more. 
He died the 10th of August, 1759, of a rapid decline, in 
the 46th year of his age," after a sickness of eleven months 
from the death of the queen. 

The loss of such a friend, and the consequences of it, 
were extremely distressing to P'arinello. The king had 
hardly closed his eyes, but the favourite’s apartments were 
as solitary as a desert. B’riends and acquaintance, whom 
he had loaded with benefits, now turned their backs upon 
him,, and a general revolution took place in his affairs. 
Two days after the king’s death he returned to Madrid, 
and there remained till the arrival of king Charles from 
Italy. He went as far as Saragossa to meet him, to thank 
him for the assurance he had given him of continuing his 
appointment. The king received him very graciously, 
and confirmed the promise he had already made him the 
foregoing year, at the same time adding, that he was in¬ 
duced to this by his moderation and discretion, and that 
he was thoroughly convinced that he had never abused the 
king’s partiality for him. After a stay of three weeks at 
Saragossa, he bent his course towards Italy, without re¬ 
turning to Madrid, where he had commissioned a friend 
to send his baggage after him. In Italy his first care was 
to wait upon don Philippo duke of Parma, and the king of 
Naples, who gave him a very gracious reception. 'I’he 
joy which his old friends and patrons testified on his re- 
tarn to Naples is not to be described. After remaining 
here six months, he repaired to Naples by the way of Bo¬ 
logna, where he passed the rest of his days in tranquillity*. 

In the year 1769, when the emperor Joseph II. was 
travelling through Bologna, though his stay was to be but 
short in that place, one of the first questions he asked was, 

* III the number of his most inti- mediately told him, that he might give 
mate friends was the celebrated father father Martini to know, that queen Bar- 
Martini, of the order of Minorites, bara bad graciously condescended to 
whose equal in respect to taste in vocal accept of bis dedication of his “ His- 
phrforinances is not easily to be found, tory of Music.” The good man, who 
The learned world is indebted to Pari- had never once thought of hoping for 
nello for the appearance of his famous such an encouragement, now deter- 
" History of Music.”' Bernacehi, the mined nut to disappoint the kind inten- 
eommoD friend of both, was informed tions of his frjend; wrote a letter of 
d[ his intention, and at the same time, thanks to the queen, and applied him- 
of bis irresolution, on account of the sell' to his History with unremitted di¬ 
numberless difficulties he had to siir- iigence. He was the confessor, the 
mount in so great an nndertaking. He counsellor, and the firmest friend of 
made Farincllo acquainted with all the Farinello to the last moment of bis 
circumstances of the matter j who im- life. 
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where Farinello had taken up his abode ? and on being told 
that he dwelt just without the city, he testified some dis¬ 
pleasure ; and added, that a man who possessed so great 
a force of genius, had never injured any one, but had 
done all the good that lay in his power to mankind, w'as 
worthy of every token of respect that could be paid him. 
But the emperor on his return stopped longer at Bologna, 
and Farinello had the honour of conversing with him often 
for a length of time, and quite alone. 

In the very lap of ease, rest was a stranger to Farinello’s 
bosom. As some veteran mariner, long accustomed to 
great and perilous voyages, cannot endure the tediousiicss 
of abiding in harbour, so it was witlj Farinello’s active 
mind. He felt the efi’ects of that melancholy to which he 
was disposed by nature, growing on him from day to day, 
and which was nourished and augmented by the continual 
sight of the portraits of his distant and for the most part 
deceased friends, with which liis apartments were adorned. 
His voice continued clear and melodious to the last. He 
still sung frequently, and he alone perceived the depre¬ 
dations of time, while his friends who heard him observed 
no defect. During the three last weeks of his life, like 
what is fabled of the dying swan, he sung almost every 
day. He died the ICth of September, 1782, of a fever, 
in the 78Ui year of his age, without the least abatement of 
his intellectual powers throughout his illness. He; left no 
wealth behind him ; as while he was in Spain he had always 
lived up to his annual income, and what remained over to him 
while in Italy, he shared among his relations and friends 
and the necessitous, during his life-time. His land, his 
pleasure-house at Bologna, and all the rest of his property, 
among which were several harpsichords of great value, and 
the music Ins had inherited from tiie queen, he left to his 
eldest sister, who was married to Giovanni Domenico 
Pisani, a Neapolitan. His corpse was interred in the 
church of the Capuchins, which stands on a hill before 
Bologna. He was of a very large stature, strong built, of 
a fair complexion, and a lively aspect. His picture, 
which is to be seen among the portraits and works of the 
famous vocal artists collected by father Martini, in the 
library of the minorites at Bologna, is a perfect likeness.* 


* Ur. Bumey’if Travels, and Hist, of Music.—Hankins’s Hisjt. of Music. 
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BROSSARD (Sebastian i>e), an eminent French 
inusician, boni in 1660, in the former part of his life 
had been prcibentiary and chapel-master of the cathedral 
churoli of Strasburgh, but afterwards became grand 
chaplain and chaptd-uiaster in the cathedral of Meaux. 
Hr published a work entitled “ Prodromus Musicatis, 
ou eierations et motets a voix seule, avec tine Basse 
continue,” 2 v<<ls. fol. tlte second edition in 1702 ; 
but his most useful book was his “ Dictionnaire de Mn- 
siquc,” Attist. 1 70a, foi. at the end of which is a cat.alogue 
of authors, ancient and modern, to the amount of nine 
hundred, who have written on music, divided into classes, 
M'ith many curious ohservaiioiss relating to the history of 
music, which have been of great service to musical writers 
aiitl liisturiuns. Grassineau’s Dictionary, published in 1740, 
is not imich more than a translation of Brossard’s work; 
it was also of great sefvicc to Rousseau, whose eloquence 
has certainly furnished us with a more pleasant book, yet 
Rousseau is acknowledged to be most correct where he 
jnost closely copies Brossard. Brossard died in 1730. He 
had a nuvncious library of music, which he presented to 
Louis XIV^. who gave himself a pension of 1200livrcs, and 
tile same sum to his niece.* 

BROSSL (Guv DE la), physician in ordinary to Louis 
Xlll. obtained from that king, in 1626, letters patent for 
the establishment of the roy al garden of medicinal plants, 
of which lie was the first director. He immediately set 
about preparing the ground, and then furnished it with 
upwards of 2000 plains. The list of them may be seen in 
hisDescription .du jardin royale,” 1636, 4to. Richelieu, 
Si guier, and Buliion, contriijuted afterwards to enrich it. 
He co mposed a treatise ou the virtues of plants, 1628, 8vo, 
and before this, in 1623, one ou the plague. He died in 
1641.= 

BIIOSSES (Charles de), a French writer of great 
learning, was born at Dijon, in 1709, and became a coun- 
of parliament, in 17 30, and president rl JMor/tVr in 
17 12. During the leisure which his public employments 
afi'jrm d, he cultivated most of the sciences, and was al- 
lowe ! lO be well acquainted wdth all. Voltaire only has 
attacked lu.s literary reputation, and this his countrymen 
ascriiic to the malice which that writer was seldom anxious 
to conceal. Bu lot;, on the contrary, regarded him as a 

* Mort ri.—of Music,—Diet. Hist, 

® Mureri,—}iixU«r Tibi. Dot.—-Diet Hist* 
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scholar of the first rank, an acute philosopher, and an ori¬ 
ginal and valuable writer; nor was he less estimable in 
private life. In 1774 he was appointed president of the 
parliament of Burgundy, but died soon after, at Paris, in 
1777, whither he had come to visit bis married daughter. 
He was a member of the academy of Dijon, of the inscrip¬ 
tions and belles lettres, and other learned societies. He 
wrote : 1. “ Lettres sur la Decouverte de la ville d’Hercu¬ 
laneum,” 1750, 8vo. 2. “ Histoire des Navigations aux 
Torres Australes,” 1756, 2 vols.. 4to, in which he endea¬ 
voured to prove the existence of a southern continent, 
which subsequent navigators have disproved. 3. “Du 
culte des dieux Fetiches, ou parallele de I’ancienne ido- 
latrie avec celle des peuples de Nigritie,” 1760, 12mo, 
a piece which has been improperly attributed to Voltaire. 
4. “ Traite de la formation niecanique des Langues,” 
1765, 2 vols. 12mo, in which he attempts a general ety¬ 
mological system founded on the mechanical formation of 
articulate sounds ; but his countrymen allow that he leans 
too much to paradox, which certainly has long been an 
extensive branch of French philosophy. 5. “ Histoire de 
la Repubiique Rumaine dans la cours du VII siecle, par 
Salluste,” Dijon, 3 vols. 4to. This may be accounted his 
principal work, and was long his principal employment. 
He was so sensible of the loss of Sallust’s principal work, 
that he resolved to collect his fragments with greater care 
than had ever been employed before; and by the most 
accurate arrangement to trace out as near as possible the 
plan and v'hief features of that work, and then to connect 
these fragments in the manner of Freinsbemius in his 
“ Fragmenta Liv,ii.” But as De Brosses soon became 
sensible of the difficulty of assimilating his Latin diction 
to that of Sallust, he changed his first design, and resolved 
on translating both the fragments and his author’s histories 
of the Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars into French, and 
to attempt to supply the lust work from other ancient 
writers. The first volume opens with a preface containing 
remarks on the various methods of writing hist >ry, and 
some information concerning Roman names, ranks, magis¬ 
tracies, and elections. The body of the work itself begins 
with a translation of, and commentary on, Sallust’s Jugnr- 
thine war. The notes subjoined to this part treat chiefly 
of the geography and population of Africa, and the text is 
illustrated by a map of Africa, a plan of Meteiius’s march 
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against Jugurtha, and its illustration by a military con¬ 
noisseur. After this follows the restoration of Sallust's five 
books, continued in vol. II. comprizing the war with Mi- 
thridates: a description of the Pontus Euxinus, with the 
adjacent countries; the Gladiatorian war, raised by Spar- 
tacus, and the war of Greta. The third volume contains a 
translation of the Catilinarian war, with its sequel, illus¬ 
trated with historical and political notes; Sallust’s two let¬ 
ters to Caesar, commonly styled “ Orat. de Rep. ordinan- 
da,” which De Brosses considers as genuine; a very mi¬ 
nute collection of all the notices of Sallust’s life, writings, 
gardens, buildings, and even of the remains discovered in 
later times. The whole concludes with the abb£ Cas- 
sagne’s “ Essay on the Art of composing History, and on 
the works of Sallust.” Industrious as M. de Brosses has 
been in this work, we believe that in the life of Sallust, at 
least, he has been improved upon by Henry Stuart, esq. 
in his late elaborate publication, “ The works of Sallust,” 
1806, 2 vols. 4to. Besides these, De Brosses contributed 
many learned papers to the Paris and Dijon memoirs, but 
his family disown 3 vols. of “ Leitres historiques et cri¬ 
tiques sur ritalie,” published in 1799 in his name. ’ 
BROSSETTE (Claude), of France, was born at Lyons 
in 1671. He was at first a Jesuit, but afterwards an ad¬ 
vocate, a member of the academy of Lyons, and librarian 
of the public library there. In 1716, he published the 
works of Boileau, in 2 vols. 4to, with historical illustra¬ 
tions : and, after that, the works of Regnier. He re¬ 
formed the text of both these authors from the errors of 
the preceding editions, and seasoned his notes with many 
useful and curious anecdotes of men and things. His only 
fault, the fault of almost all commentators, is, that be did 
nut use the collections he had made with sufficient sobriety 
and judgment; and has inserted many things, no ways ne¬ 
cessary to illustrate bis authors, and some that are even 
frivolous. He wrote also “ L’Histoire abreg6e de la ville 
de Lyon,” with elegance and precision, 1711, 4to; and 
died there in 1746. He had a friendship and correspond¬ 
ence with many of the literati, and particularly with 
Rousseau the poet, and Voltaire. The latter used to tell 
him, that he re.sembled Atticus, who kept terms, and 
even cultivated friendship, at the same time with Caesar 


• Diet. lEsL Eloge in Hi»t. Acad. Rej. Paris, vol. XLII. 
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and Pompey.” The enmity between Rousseau and Vol¬ 
taire is well known. * 

BROTIER (Gabriet,), an eminent classical scholar and 
editor, was born at Tanay, a small village of the Niver- 
nois, in J722, and died at Paris, Feb. 12, 1789, at the 
age of 67. In his youth he made it his practice to write 
notes in every book that he read ; and the margins of seve¬ 
ral in his library were entirely tilled with them. Until his 
last moment he pursued die same method of study. All 
these he arranged wonderfuliy in his memory; and if it 
had been possible after his death to have put his papers in 
that order wliich he alone knew, they would have furnished 
materials for several curious volumes. With this method, 
and continued labour for twelve hours a day, die abbe 
Brotier acquired an immense stock of various knowledge. 
Except the mathematics, to wliicl; it appears lie gave little 
application, he was ac(|uainted with every thing; natural 
history, chemistry, and even medicine. It was his rule 
to read Hippocrates and .Solomon once every year in their 
original languages. 'I’lie.se lie said were the best books 
for curing the diseases of the body and the mind. But the 
belles lettres were his grand pursuit. He had a good 
knmvledge of all the dead languages, but particularly the 
Latin, of which he was perfectly master; he was be.sides 
.acquainted with most of the languages of Europe. This 
knowledge, however extensive, was not the only part in 
which he excelled. He was well versed in ancient and 
modern history, in chronology, coins, medals, inscriptions, 
and the customs of antiquity, which had always been ob¬ 
jects of his study. He had collected a considerable quan¬ 
tity of materials for writing a new history of France, and 
it is much to be regretted tliat he was prevented from un¬ 
dertaking that work. The abbe Brotier recalls to our re¬ 
membrance those laborious writers, distingnisbed for tlicir 
learning, Petau, Sirmond, I,abbe, Cossarf, Hardouin, Soii- 
ciet, &c. who have done so much honour to the college 
of Louis XIV. in which he himself was educated, and where 
he lived several years as librarian ; and his countryman 
say he is the last link of that clsain of illustrious men, who 
have succeeded one another without interruption, for near 
two centuries. On the dissolution of the order of Jesuits, 
the abb£ Brotier found an asylum equally peaceful and 


* Alurcri.—Diet. Hi!.t. 
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agreeable in the house of Mr. de la Tour, a printer, emi¬ 
nent in his business, who has gained from all connoisseurs 
a just tribute of praise for those works which have'come 
from Ins press. Jt was in this friendly retirement that the 
abbo Brotier spent the last twenty-six years of his life, and 
that he experienced a happiness, the value of which he 
knew how to appreciate, which arose from the care, atten¬ 
tion, and testimonies of respect, bestowe<l upon him both 
by Mr. and Mrs. de la Tour. It was there also that he 
published those works which will render his name immor¬ 
tal ■, an edition of Tacitus, enriched not only with notes 
and learned dissertations, but also with supplements, which 
sometimes leave the reader in a doubt, whether the mo¬ 
dern writer is not a successful rival of the ancient: this 
was first published in 1771, 4 vols. 4to, and reprinted in 
1776, in 7 vols. 8vo. He puldished lilso in 1779, 6 vols. 
12mo, an edition of Pliny the naturalist, which is only a 
short abridgment of what he had prepared to correct and 
enlarge the edition of Hardouin, and to give an historical 
series of all the new discoveries made since the beginning 
of this century; an immense labour, which bespeaks the 
most extensive erudition. To these two editions, which 
prociued the abh^. Brotier the applauses of all the literati 
in Europe, he added in 1778, 8vo, an edition of Rapin on 
gardens, at the end of which be lias subjoined a history of 
gardens, written in Latin with admirable elegance, and 
abounding in the most delightful imagery: for tlje abb6 
was not one of those pedants, according to the expression 
of the poet, “ hcriss^s dc Grcc & de Latin he pos¬ 
sessed a lively imagination, and a fine taste, with clearness 
and perspicuity ; and above all, a sound judgment, which 
never suffered him to ailopt in writing any thing that 
was not solid, beautiful, and true. His other works are, 
1. “ Examen de rApologic dc M. I’Abbc de Praties,” 1753, 
Svo. 2. “ Conclusiones ex universa Theologia,” 1754, 
4to. 3. “ Traito dcs Monnoies Koinaines, Grecques, et 
Hcbr. comparees avec les Monnoies de France, pour I’in- 
telligciice de TEcriture Sainte, et de tous les auteurs Grecs 
et lioaiains,”'l7GO, 4to. 4. “ Prospectus d’une edit. Lat. 
de Tacite,” 1761,5 vols. 4to. 5. “ S'upplementa, lib. 7. 
10 Aniial. Taciti,” 1755, 8vo. 6. “ Cl. viri de la Caille 
vita,” 1763, 4to. 7. “ Piimdri Fabularum, lib. v. cum 
iiotis et supi^. access. Parallela J. de la P'ontaine Fabulic,” 
1785, 12mo. %. “ Memoire du Levant,” 1780, aiid an edi- 
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tion of “Brumoj^’s Theatre,” 1785, 13 vols. 8vo. In 1790 
his nephew published his “ Parolles Memorables,” a work 
of which Mr. Seward has made great use in his “ Anec¬ 
dotes.” 

We shall conclude this account of the amiable abbe with 
his ch|iracter as drawn by his friend the abb6 de Fontenay. 

That intimate and sincere friendship,” says he, “ which 
united me to the abbe Brotier, gratitude for the services 
which he did me, his talents and his virtues, will always 
endear his memory tome; and I may justly say, that his 
death, though lamented by many good men, was lamented 
by none more deeply than by me. However great may 
have been the merit of this learned man, nut less conspi¬ 
cuously eminent for the qualities of his heart than for those 
of his head, one must have been intimate with him to form 
a just and true ided* of his character. As often as my avo¬ 
cations would permit, I indulged myself in the pleasure of 
his company, and many delightful hours I have spent with 
him. Humble and unassuming, modest, and even to a 
degree of timidity that caused him to blush when the least 
encomium was passed upon him; good-tempered, plain in 
his manner, and giving, himself up to society with the 
smiles and simplicity of a child, his conversation was en¬ 
gaging, and always instructive when it turned upon sub¬ 
jects of litm'ature or science. Widely differing in this 
respect from those men of letters who are misers, if we 
may say so, of their knowledge, and who seem to hoard it 
only for themselves, or to make an ostentatious display of 
it in some publication, the abbi; Brotier readily replied to 
the questions of those who sought information from him, 
and instructed those around him w'ith the utmost affability 
and condescension. 1 confess,” continues the abb6 Fon¬ 
tenay, “ that need of consulting him induced me often to 
visit him; and I can declare that whatever questions I put 
to him, I never found him in one instance wrong. He 
either satisfied me immediately respecting my queries, or 
pointed out those books in which 1 found what I wanted to 
know. He left a nephew of the same name, who is in the 
church. He is pursuing his uncle’s steps in the same de¬ 
partments of erudition, and has already published works 
which sufficiently evince the progress he has made.” * 


> Diet. Hist,»»Saxii Onomast. vob VIII. 
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BROUGHTON (Hugh), a divine of great eminence for 
his extensive knowledge in Hebrew and rabbinical learnings 
was descended from an ancient family, and born in 1549, 
at Oldbury, in the county of Salop. Dr. Lightfoot says, 
that it is uncertain in what school he was instructed in 
grammar, but, according to the writers of the life of Ber¬ 
nard Gilpin, he was brought up in the school founded by 
that excellent man at Houghton, and by him sent to Cam¬ 
bridge. Gilpin is said to have become acquainted with him 
by accident, when he was a poor boy travelling on the Ox¬ 
ford road, and finding him a good scholar, took the charge 
of his farther education. The biographer of Gilpin adds, 
apparently upon slender foundation, that Broughton acted 
with ingratitude to Gilpin, when the latter was old and 
infirm, and persuaded tlie bishop of Durham to give him a 
living intended for Gilpin. * 

At Cambridge, Broughton became one of the fellows of 
Christ’s college, and there laid the first foundation of his 
Hebrew studies, under a Frenchman, who read upon that 
tongue in the university. His parts and learning soon 
rendered him very conspicuous at Cambridge, and also 
attracted the notice of the earl of Huntingdon, who be¬ 
came a liberal patron to him, and greatly encouraged him 
in his studies. From the university he repaired to London, 
where he distinguished himself as a preacher, and in¬ 
creased the number of his friends, some of whom were of 
high rank. He still, however, continued to prosecute his 
studies with the most unremitting assiduity ; so that he is 
said frequently to have spent sixteen hours out of the four- 
and-twenty at his books *. 

In 1588, he published a piece, entitled “ The Consent 
of Scriptures.” This was a work in which he was em¬ 
ployed several years; and which, therefore, be used to 
call his “ little book of great pains.” It is a kind of scrip¬ 
ture chronology, and scripture genealogies, and appears 
to have been compiled with great labour. It was dedicated 
to queen Elizabeth, to whom it was presented by himself, 
on her inauguration day, Nov. 17, 1589 f. He appears 

N. 

* The aathor of bis life in the Blog, there is not some ii^ason to suspect that 
Brit, takes no notice of his having been Hatchioson’s Bronghton was a different 
collated to a prebend of Durham, Nov. person. 

13, 1578, and to Washington rectory, f Query. Was this the copy on vel> 
May 6, 1580, when he resigned bis lum menUoned by Mr. Dibdinin bis 
prebend. Hutchinson’s Durham, vol. Bibliomania, and one* in Mr. Tatst’s 
11.. p. 809. But we kgHh not whether possession ? 

Vot. VII. G 
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to have had some assistance in it from Speed, vflsu uvcr- 
looked the press, and compiled those genealogies which 
are prefixed to the old Bibles; bnt Broughton certainly 
directed and digested them. Speed is said to have owed 
many obligations to Broughton, and had a vast number of his 
manuscripts, which, for whatever reason, he burnt. But, 
to return to the “ Consent of Scripture it excited much 
attention at its first publication, but was strongly opposed 
by Dr. Reynolds at Oxford. This gave great offence to 
Mr. Broughton, who had a very earnest and absurd desire 
to have the dispute between him and Dr. Keynolds, con¬ 
cerning the scripture chronology, settled by public au¬ 
thority. He addressed on this subject queen Elizabeth, 
Dr. Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Aylmer, 
bishop of London. His work was opposed, not only at 
Oxford, but at Cambridge, where Mr. Lively, a professor, 
read publicly against it. He was, therefore, induced to 
read lectures in defence of his performance, which he did 
first in St. Paul’s, at the east end of the church, and after¬ 
wards in a large room in Cheapside, and in Mark-lane 
He continued several years in London, where he pro¬ 
cured many friends. One of these was Mr. William 
Cotton, whose son Rowland, who was afterwards knighted, 
he instructed in the Hebrew tongue. In 1589 Mr. Brough¬ 
ton went over into Germany, accompanied by Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Top. a young gentleman who had put himself 
under his care, and travelled with him, that be might 
continually receive the benefit of his instructions. He was 
some time at Frankfort, where he had a long dispute in 
the Jewish synagogue, with rabbi Elias, on the truth of 
the Christian religion. He appears to have been very so¬ 
licitous for the conversion of the Jews, and his taste for 

♦ " This was his course of leaching within snch a space of time. Aii'l still 
ht private. His auditors had every he shewed the doctrine of faith and 
one of them the Consent before him, tore in Christ Jesns in every age, how 
and he went on still in exposition of it believed and practised by the faithful, 
along with the Bible, and bad his an- and who despised. And, in applica- 
diturs diligently read the Scriptures, tion, he would sum up all in a qiiaricr 
and keep them to the cbrouology of it: of an hour, or more, as tiie matter re- 
and shewed what, and how much they quired. Of these bis lectures tliere 
should read against their next meeting, are yet extant the noies of fuur-aiid- 
tdtdti; prepared for bis discourse then, thirty, and the notes of nine of his 
<ilM withal liaddtdil the Genealogies, as sermons, in which he collated the see. 
the h. alter .of ithose scriptures called - tions of Moses, and the Prophets, with 
for expric.-i<i^'-fijir that time of the the New Testament: all taken from his 
chronology; %at they should under- mouth, when he delirercd them.’’— 
shiud wMtlweriptnrcs were contained Lightieot's preface to his works. 
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rabbinical and Hebrew studies naturally led him to take 
pleasure in the conversation of those learned Jews whom he 
occasionally met with. In the course of his travels, he 
had also disputes with the papists ; but in his contests both 
with them and with the Jews, he was not very attentive to 
the rules either of prudence or politeness. It appears, 
that in 1590 he was at Worms ; but in what other places is' 
not" mentioned. In 159L he returned again to England, 
and met at London with his antagonist Dr. Reynolds ; and 
they referred the decision of the controversy between 
them, occasioned by his “ Consent of Scripture,” to Dr. 
Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Aylmer, 
bishop of London. Another piece which he published, 
entitled “ An Explication of the article of Christ’s Descent 
to Hell,” was a source of much controversy, though his 
opinion on this subject is now generally received. Two 
of his opponents in this controversy were archbishop Whit¬ 
gift and bishop Bilson. He addressed on this subject 
“ An Oration to the Geneveans,” which was first published 
in Greek, at Mentz, by Alhinus. In this piece he treats 
the celebrated Beza with much severity. In 1592 he w’as 
in Germany again, and published a piece called “ The 
Sinai Sight,” which he dedicated to the earl of Essex, and 
had the odd whim of having it engraved on brass, at a con¬ 
siderable exp^nce. About the year 1596, rabbi Abraham 
Reuben wrote an epistle from Constantinople to Mr. 
Broughton, which was directed to him in London; but 
he was then in Germany. He appears to have continued 
abroad till the death of queen Elizabeth; and during his 
residence in foreign countries, cultivated an acquaintance 
with Scaliger, Raphelengius, Junius, Pistorius, Serrarius, 
and other eminent and learned men. He was treated with 
particular favour by the archbishop of Mentz, to whom he 
dedicated his transladon of the Prophets into Greek. He 
was also oflFered a cardinal’s hat, if he would have em« 
braced the Romish religion. But that offer he refused to 
accept, and returned again to England, soon after the ac¬ 
cession of king James 1. In 1603 he preached before 
prince Henry; at Oatlands, upon the Lord’s Prayer. In 
1607 the new translation of the Bible was begun ; and Mr. 
Broughton’s friends expressed much surprize that he was 
not employed in that work. It might probably be disgust 
on this account, which again occasioned him to go abroad; 
and during bis stay there, be was for some time preacher 

a 2 
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to the English at Middleburgh. But finding his health 
decline, having a consumptive disorder, which he found 
to increase, he returned again to England in November, 
1611. He lodged in London, during the winter, at a 
friend’s house in Cannon>street; but in the spring he was 
removed, fur the benefit of the air, to the house of anotlier 
friend, at Tottenham High>cross, where he died of a pul¬ 
monary consumption on the 4th of August, 1612, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. During his illness he made 
such occasional discourses and exhortations to his friends, 
as his strength would enable him; and he appears to have 
had many friends and admirers even to the last. His 
corpse was brought to London, attended by great numbers 
of people, many of whom had put themselves in mourning 
for him ; and interred in St Antholin’s church, where his 
funeral sermon was preached by the rev. James Speght, 
B. D. afterwards D. D. minister of the church in Milk- 
street, London. Lightfoot mentions it as a report, that 
the bishops would not suffer this sermon to be published; 
but it was afterwards printed at the end of his works. 

His person was comely and graceful, and his counte¬ 
nance expressive of studiousness and gravity. His indefa¬ 
tigable attention to his studies, gave him an air of austerity; 
and, at times, there appears to have been no inconsi¬ 
derable degree' of moroseness in his deportment: notwith¬ 
standing which, be is represented as behaving in a very 
kind and affable manner to his friends, and as being very 
pleasant in conversation with them, especially at his meals. 
He would <1130 be free and communicative to any persons 
who desired to learn of him, but very angry with scholars, 
if they did not readily comprehend his meaning. Open 
impiety and profaneness were always opposed by him with 
great zeal and;, courage. He was much dissatisfied, as 
appears from several passages in his works, that his great 
leaniiug had not procured him more encouragement, and 
. he evidently thought that he had a just claim to some 
considerable preferment. He was unquestionably a man 
of very uncommon erudition, but extremely deficient in 
taste and judgment. He was also of a testy and choleric 
temper, had a high opinion of his own learning and abi¬ 
lities, was extremely dogmatical, and treated those who 
differed from him in opinion with much rudeness and scur¬ 
rility; though some allowance must be made for the age in 
which he bved, in which that mode of writing was much 
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' more common among divines and scholars than it is at pre> 
sent. From the general tenor of bis life and of his works, 
and the opinion formed of him by those who were the best 
acquainted with him, it seems equitable to conclude, tliat, 
with all his failings, he meant well; nor do we apprehend 
that there is any sufficient ground for the extreme severity 
with which the late Mr. Gilpin has treated him in bis “ Life 
of Bernard Gilpin.” He translated the Prophetical wri¬ 
tings into Greek, and the Apocalypse into Hebrew. He 
was desirous of translating the whole New Testament 
into Hebrew, which he thought would have contributed 
much to the conversion of the Jews, if he had met with 
proper encouragement. And he relates, that a learned 
Jew with whom he conversed, once said to him, “ O that 
you would set over all your New Testament into such He¬ 
brew as you speak to me, you should turn all our nation.” 

Most of his works were collected together, and printed at 
London in 1662, under the following title: “The Works 
of the great Albionean divine, renowned in many nations 
for rare skill in Saiems and Athens tongues, and familiar 
acquaintance with all Rabbinical learning, Mr. Hugh 
Broughton.” This edition of his works, though bound in 
one large volume, folio, is divided into four tomes. Dr. 
Lightfoot, who was himself a great master of Hebrew 
and rabbinical learning, says, that in the writings of 
Broughton, “ the serious and 'impartial student of them 
will hnd these two things. First, as much light given iu 
scripture, especially in the difficultest things thereof, as is 
to be found in any one author whatsoever; nay, it may be, 
in all authors together. And, secondly, a winning and 
enticing enforcement to read the scriptures with a serious¬ 
ness and searching more than ordinary. Amongst those 
that have studied his books, multitudes might be named 
that have thereby grown proficients so far, as that they 
have attained to a most singular, and almost incredible 
skill and readiness, in his way, in the understanding of 
the Bible, though otherwise unlearned men. Nay, some 
such, that, by the mere excitation ef his books, have set 
to the study of the Hebrew tongue, and come to a very 
great measure of knowledge in it; nay, a woman might be 
named that bath done it. This author’s -writings do carry 
with them, I know not what, a kind of holy and happy 
fascination, that the serious reader of them is won upon, 
by a sweet violence, to look in the scripture with all 
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possible scrutinousness, and cannot choose. Let any one 
but set to read him in good earnest, and, if ^16 find not, 
that he sees much more in scripture than ever he could 
see before, and that be is stirred up to search much more 
narrowly into the scripture than ever he was before, he 
missetb of that which was never missed of before b} any 
that took that course, if multitude of experiences may 
have any credit.” It will justly be thought in the present 
age, that Dr. Lightfoot formed too high an opinion of the 
value of Broughton’s writings; but in whatever estimation 
Uiey may now be held, the celebrity of Broughton in bis 
own time, and Ids extraordinary learning, gave him a rea¬ 
sonable claim to some memorial in a work of this kind. 
Many of his theological MSS. are preserved in the British 
Museum, of which a list is given in Ayscotigh’s catalogue. * 

BROUGHTON (Richard), a popish ecclesiastical his¬ 
torian, was born at Great Stukely in Huntingdonshire, and 
studied for some time at Oxford, but it does not ap)>car 
that he entered any college, and only seems to have re¬ 
sided there for the purpose of consulting the public library. 
He received his regular education at the English college 
at Rheims, and took priest’s orders in 15i^3. He was after¬ 
wards sent into England as a missionar}', and promoted the 
popish interest as far as lay in his power, without giving 
public offence. He died in 1634, and was buried in the 
church of Great Stukely. His principal works were, “ An 
Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain; from the Nativity 
to the conversion of the Saxons,” Doway, 1633, fol. re¬ 
plete with legendary matter; “A True Memorial of the 
ancient, most holy, and religious state of Great Britain, 
&c. in the time of the Britons, and [irimitive church of 
the Saxons,” 1650, 8vo; and, “ Monasticon Britannicnm,” 
1655, 8vo.* 

BROUGHTON (Thomas), a learned divine, and one 
of the original writers of the Biographia Britannica, was 
born at London, July $, 1704, in the parish of St. An¬ 
drew, Holborn; of which parish his fatlier was minister. 
At an early age he was sent to Eton-school, where he soon 
distinguished himself by the acuteness of his genius and 
the Btudiousness of his disposition.' Being superannu¬ 
ated on this foundation, be removed, about 1722, to the 

. i Biog. Brit—Strjrpe’t Whitgift, p. 61, 388, 431, 48], 499, 516, 586, 589, 
Khere there are many curious particulars illustrative of Broughton’s history. 
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toniversity of Cambridge; and, for the sake of a scholar* 
ship, entered himself of Gonville and Caius college. Here 
/two of the principal objects of his attention were, the ac¬ 
quisition of the knowledge of tlie modern languages, and 
the study of tiie mathematics under the famous professor 
Sanderson. May 28, 1727, Mr. Broughton, after taking 
the degree of B. A. was admitted to deacon’s orders. In 
the succeeding year, Sept. 22, he was ordained priest, and 
proceeded to the degree of M A. At tliis time he re¬ 
moved from the university to the curacy of Offley in Hert¬ 
fordshire. In 1739, he was instituted to the rectory of Ste- 
piugtou, otherwise Stibington, in the county of Huntingdon, 
on the presentation of John duke of Bedford, and was ap¬ 
pointed one of that nobleman’s chaplains. Soon after, he was 
chosen reader to the Temple, by which means he became 
known to bishop Sherlock, then master of it, who con¬ 
ceived so high an opinion of our author’s merit, that, in 1741', 
this eminent prelate presented Mr. Broughton to the valu¬ 
able vicarage of Bedminster, near Bristol, together with 
the chapels of St. Mary Redcliff, St. Thomas, and Abbot’s 
Leigh, annexed. Some short time after, he was collated, 
by tlie same patron, to the prebend of Bedminster and 
Kedciitf, in the cathedral of Salisbury. Upon receiving 
this preferment, he removed from London to Bristol, where 
he married the daughter of Thomas Harris, clerk of that 
city, by whom he had seven children, six of whom sur¬ 
vived him. He resided on his living till his death, which 
happened Dec. 21, 1774, in the 71st year of his age. He 
was interred in the church of St. Mary Redclidl 

From the time of Mr. Broughton’s quitting the univer¬ 
sity, till he was considerably advanced in life, he was en¬ 
gaged in a variety of publications; and some little time 
before his death, composed “ A short view of the principles 
upon which Christian churches require, of their respective 
clergy, Subscription to established Articles of Religion 
but this work never appeared in print. He possessed, 
liki°wise, no inconsiderable talent for poetiy, as is evident 
from many little fugitive pieces -in manuscript, found 
among bis papers; and particularly, from two unfinished 
tragedies, both written at the age of seventeen. During 
his residence in London, he enjoyed the esteem and friend¬ 
ship of most of the literary men of his time. He was a 
great lover of music, particularly the ancient; which in¬ 
troduced him to the knowledge and acquaintance of Mr. 
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Handed, whom he furnished with the words for inanj of 
his compositions. In his public character, Mr. Brougbtoa 
was distinguished by an active zeal for the Christian cause, 
joined with moderation. In private life, he was devoted 
to the interests and happiness of his family; and was of a 
mild, cheerful, and liberal temper. This disposition, which 
is not always united with eminent literary abilities, at¬ 
tended him to his grave. In 1778, a posthumous volume 
of sermons, on select subjects, was published by bis son, 
tlie rev. Thomas Broughton, M. A. of Wadham college, 
Oxford, and vicar of Tiverton, near Bath. 

The following is a list of his publications, but we have 
not been able to recover the dates of all of, them: 
1. " Christianity distinct from the Religion of ^Nature, in 
three parts; in answer to Christianity as old as the Crea¬ 
tion.” 2. “ Translation of Voltaire’s Temple of Taste.” 
S. “ Preface to his father’s letter to a Roman catholic.” 
4. “ Alteration of Dorrel on the Epistles and Gospels from 
a Popish to a Protestant book,” 2 vols. 8vo. 5. Part of 
the new edition of Buyle’s Dictionary in English, cor¬ 
rected : with a translation of the Latin and other quota¬ 
tions. 6. “ Jarvis’s Don Quixotethe language tho¬ 
roughly altered and corrected, and the poetical parts new 
translated. 7. “ Translation of the mottoes of the Spec¬ 
tator, Guardian, and Freeholder.” 8. “ Original poems 
and translations, by John Dryden, esq.” now first collected 
and published together, 2 vols. 9. “ Translation of the 
quotations in Addison’s Travels, by him left untranslated.” 
10. “The first and third Olynthiacs, and the four Philip¬ 
pics of Demosthenes” (by several hands), revised and cor¬ 
rected; with a new translation of the second Olynthiac, 
the oration de Pace, and that de Chersoneso: to which 
are added, all the arguments of Libanius, and select notes 
from Ulpian, 8vo. Lives in the Biographia Britannica, 
marked T. 11. “ The bishops of London and Winchester 
on the sacrament, compared.” 12. “ Uetcules,” a musi¬ 
cal drama. 13. “ Bibliotheca bistorico-sacra, an Histori¬ 
cal dictionary of all religions, from ^e creation of the 
world to the present times,” 1756, 2 vols. folio. 14. “A 
defence of the commonly«received doctrine of the Human 
Soul.” 15. “A prospect of Futurity, in four dissertations; 
with a preliminary discourse on the natural aud moral evi- 
d^ce of a future state.” ’ 
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BROUKHUSIUS. See BROEKHUSIUS. 

BROUNCKER (William), viscount Brouncker, of Cas¬ 
tle Lyons in Ireland, son of sir William Brouncker, after¬ 
wards made, viscount in 1645, was born about 1620; and, 
having received an excellent education, discovered an 
early genius for mathematics, in which he afterwards be¬ 
came very eminent He was created M. D. at Oxford, 
J.une 23, 1646. In 1657 and 1658, be was engaged in a 
correspondence on mathematical subjects with Dr. John 
Wallis, who published the letters in bis “ Cotnmercium 
Epistolicum,” Oxford, 1658, 4to. He, with others of the 
nobility and gentry who had adhered to king Charles I. ia 
and about London, signed the remarkable declaration pub¬ 
lished in April 1660. After the restoration, he was made 
chancellor to the queen consort, and a commissioner of the 
navy. He was one of those great men who first formed 
the royal society, and, by the charter of July 15, 1662, 
and that of April 22, 1663, was appointed the first 
president of it: which office he held with great advantage 
to the society, and honour to himself, till the anniversary 
election, Nov. 30, 1677. Besides the offices mentioned 
already, he was master of St. Katherine's near the 'I'pwer 
of London ; his right to which post, after a long contest 
between him and sir Robert Atkyns, one of the judges, 
was determined in his favour, Nov. 1681. He died at his 
house in St. James’s street, Westminster, Aprils, 1684; 
and was succeeded in his honours by bis younger brother 
Harry, who died Jan. 1687. Of bis work.s, notwithstand¬ 
ing bis activity in promoting literature and science, there 
are few extant. These are: “ Experiments on the re¬ 
coiling of Guns,” published in Dr. Sprat’s History of the 
Royal Society; An algebraical paper upon the squaring 
of the Hyperbola,” published in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions. (See Lowthorp’s Abr. vol. I. p. 10, &.c.); “ Se¬ 
veral Letters to Dr. James Usher, archbishop of Armagh,” 
annexed to that primate’s life by Dr. Parr; and “ A trans¬ 
lation of the Treatise of Des Cartes, entitled Musicss 
Compendium,” published without his name, but enriched 
with a variety, of observations, which shew., that he was 
deeply skilled in the theory of the scien.ce of music. Al¬ 
though be agrees with bis author almost throughout the 
book, he asserts that the geometrical is to be preferred to 
the arithmetical division ; and with a view, as it is pre¬ 
sumed, to the farther improvement of the ** Systems Par- 
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proc^, and also in logarithms. The « Systema 
Panici|WO,’ which is ®enticned byBontempi, consisted 
in the division of the diapason, or octave, into twelve equal 
semitones, by eleven mean proportionals. Descartes, we 
are informed, rejected this division for reasons which are 
far from being satisfactory. Mr. Park, in bis edition of 
lord Orford’s “ Royal and Noble Authors,” to wliich w-e 
are frequently indebted, points out an original cumniission, 
among the Sloanian MSS. from Charles II. dated White¬ 
hall, Dec. IS, 1674, appointing lord Brouiickcr and others 
to inquire into, and to report their opinions of a method of 
finding the longitude, devised by Sieur de St. Pierre. * 
BROUSSON (Claudr), a French Protestant and 
martyr, was born at Nismes, in 1647, He was an advo¬ 
cate, and distinguished by his pleadings at Castres and 
Toulouse; and it was at his bouse that the deputies of tlie 
Protestant churches assembled in 1683 : where they took 
a resolution to continue to assemble, although their churches 
Were demolished. The execution of this project occa¬ 
sioned violent conflicts; seditions, executions, and mas¬ 
sacres, which ended at length in an amnesty on the part of 
Lewis XIV. Brousson retired then to Nismes; but, fearing 
to be apprehended with the principal authors of this pro¬ 
ject, who do not seem to have been comprised within the 
amnesty, he became a refugee at Geneva first, and thence 
at Lausanne. He shifted afterwards from town to town, 
and kingtlom to kingdom, to solicit the compassion of 
Protestant princes towards his suffering brethren in France. 
Returning to bis own country, he travelled through se¬ 
veral provinces, exercised some time the ministry in the 
Cevennes, appeared at Orange, and passed to Berne, in 
order to escape his pursuers. He was at length taken at 
Oleron, in 1698, and removed to Montpellier; where, 
being convicted of having formerly held secret corre¬ 
spondence with the enemies of file state, and of having 
preached in defiance of the edicts, be was broke upon the 
wheel the same year. He was a man of great eloquence 
as well as zeal, greatly esteemed among strangers, and 
regarded as a martyr by those of his own persuasion. The 
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states of Holland added six hundred Borins, as a pension 
for bis widow, to four hundred which had. been allowed to 
her husband. His writings being principally those which 
arose out of the circumstances in which the reformed 
church were then placed, we shall refer to Moreri for the 
exact titles and dates, and give only the subjects, namely: 
!■. “ Tlie state ot the reformed in France.” 2. “ Letters 
to the French clergy in favour of the reformed religion.” 
3. “ Letters from the Protestants in France to all other 
Protestants,” printed and circulated at the expence of the 
elector of Brandenburg. 4. “ Letters to the Roman Ca> 
tholics.” 5. “A summary relation of the wonders wrought 
by God in the Cevetines and Lower Languedoc, for the 
consolation of his church.” 6. A volume of Sermons. 
7. “ liemarks on Amelotte’s translation of the New Tes¬ 
tament;” and some religious tracts,, which he published 
for circulation in France. * 

BROUSSONET (Peter Augustus Maria), an eminent 
French naturalist, was born at Montpellier, Feb. 28, 1761, 
where his father was a reputable schoolmaster, and soon 
discovered in him an insatiable thirst of knowledge, which 
we may conclude he assisted him in gratifying. At. thd 
early- age of eighteen he was appointed by the university 
of Montpellier to till a professor’s chair, and six years after 
be was admitted a member of the academy of sciences by 
an unanimous vote, a case which had not occurred from 
the fmuidation of that learned body, but their choice ap¬ 
peared amply justified by the several dissertations on na¬ 
tural history, botany, and medicine, which he published. It 
was bis earnest wish to establish the system of Linnseus more 
extensively in France. With this view, as well as for his own 
improvemeiu, be went to Paris, and examined the collec¬ 
tions and museums, but not finding sufficient materials for 
his purpose, he determined to visit the most celebrated 
foreign collections, and came first to England, where he 
was admitted an honorary member of the royal society, and 
where he began his labours on the celebrated work on 
fishes.. On his return td|Paris, he was appointed perpetual 
secretary of the society of agriculture, which, the intendant 
Bertliier de Sauvigny resigned for him- In 1789 be was 
appointed a member of the electoral college of Paris, and 
like the other electors, was to supply such vacancies as 
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were occasioned by any interruptions in the exercise of the 
office of magistracy; and the day it was his turn to go to 
the Hotel de Vilie, he saw his friend and protector, Ber- 
thier, barbarously murdered by the populace. Broussonet 
was then ordered to superintend the provisions of the ca¬ 
pital, and was frequently in danger of his life at that tur¬ 
bulent period. In 1791 he had a seat in the legislative 
assembly, but quitteid Paris the year following for his 
native city, from which be was soon obliged to make his 
escape, and after many dangers, arrived at Madrid, where 
he was gladly received, and liberally assisted by the lite¬ 
rati of that city. There, however, the French emigrants 
were so enraged at his having idled any office under the 
revolutionary government, that they obliged him to leave 
Madrid, and soon after, Lisbon, to which he had removed. 
At last he had an opportunity of going out as physician to 
an embassy which the United States sent to the emperor 
of Morocco, and on this occasion, his friend sir Joseph 
Banks, hearing of his distresses, remitted him a credit for 
a thousand pounds. After his arrival at Morocco, he em¬ 
ployed ail bis leisure hours in extending his botanical 
knowledge, and learning that his native country was re¬ 
covering from its late anarchy, he solicited and obtained 
permission to return, when the directory appointed him 
consul at the Canaries. In consequence of this he resided 
for two years at Teneriffe. In 1796, on his return, he 
was admitted a member of the Institute, and again became 
professor of botany at Montpellier, with the direction of 
the botanical garden. He was afterwards chosen a mem¬ 
ber of the* legislative body, but died July 27, 1807, at 
Montpellier, of an apoplectic stroke. It was to him that 
France owes the. introduction of the Merino sheep, and 
Angola goats. His publications are: 1. Varim positiones 
circa Respirationem,” Montpellier, 1778. 2. “ Ichthyo- 

logia, sistens Piscium descriptiones et icones,” London, 
1782, containing descriptions of the most rare fishes. 

3. “ Essai Bur I’histoire naturelle de quelques especes de 
Moines, decrites a la maniere Hfe Linnie,” 1784, 8vo; 
This is the trahslation only of Latin satire on the monks, 
the original of which appeared in Germany, in 1783. 

4 . Anhde rurale, ou calendrier a Fusage des cultivateurs,” 

Paris, 1787-8, 2 vols. 12mo. 5. ** Notes pour servir a 

I’bistoire de I'ecole de medicine de Montpellier pendant 
I’an VI.” Montpellier, 17%5, 8vo. 6. “ La Feuille du 
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cultivateur,” 1788, and following years, 8 vols. 4to, which 
he conducted with Me.ssrs. Parmentier, Dubois, and Le- 
febure. He contributed also a great many dissertations to 
the academy of sciences, the society of agriculture, &c. 
aud left many works in manuscript. * 

BROUWER, or BRAUWER (Adrian), a celebrated 
painter, according to some, was born at Oudenarde, in 
Flanders, or according to others, at Haerlem, in Holland, 
in 1608. His parents were of the poorer sort. His mother 
sold to the country people bonnets and handkerchiefs, on 
which Adrian, when almost in infancy, used to paint 
flowers and birds, and while thus employed, was disco¬ 
vered by Francis Hals, an eminent artist, who, ^harmed 
with the ease and taste he displayed in his art, proposed to 
take him as an apprentice, and Brouwer did not long he¬ 
sitate about accepting such an ofier. His master soon 
discovered his superior talents, and separated him front 
his companions, that he might profit the better by him, 
locked him up in a garret, and compelled him to work, 
while he nearly starved him, but some pieces he painted by 
stealth, which probably irritated his jailor to be more watch¬ 
ful of him. By the advice, however, of Adrian Van Ostade, 
one of his companions, be contrived to make his escape, 
and took refuge in a church. There, almost naked, and 
not knowing where to go, he was recognised by some per¬ 
son, who brought him back to his master, and by means of 
a suit of clothes and some caresses, effected a temporary 
reconciliation ; but being again subjected to the same mer¬ 
cenary and tyrannical usage, he made his escape a second 
time, and went to Amsterdam, where he had the happiness 
to And that his name was well known, and that his works 
bore a great price. A picture dealer with whom he lodged, 
gave him an hundred ducatoons for a painting represent¬ 
ing gamester!^ admirably executed, which Brouwer, who 
had never possessed so much money, spent in a tavern 
in. the course of ten days. He then returned to hia 
employer, and when anfied what he had done with his 
money, answered that be had got rid of it, that he might' 
be more at leisure; and this unfortunate'propensity to 
alternate work and extravagance marked the whole of his 
future life, and involved him in many ridiculous adventures 
and embarrassments unworthy of a man of genius. As 
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•oon as he bad finished any piece, he ofiered it for sale ; 
and if it did not produce a stipulated price, he burnt it, 
and began another with greater care. Possessing a vein of 
low humour, and engaging, both sober and drunk, in many 
droll adventures, he removed from Amsterdam to Antwerp, 
where be was arrested as a spy, and committed to prison. 
This circumstance introduced him to an acquaintance with 
the duke d’Aremberg, who, having observed his genius, by 
some slight sketches drawn with black lead while in cus¬ 
tody, requested Rubeus to furnish him with materials for 
painting. Brouwer chose for his subject a groupe of sol¬ 
diers playing at cards in a corner of the prison ; and when 
the picture was finished, the duke himself was astonished, 
and Rubens, when he saw it, offered for it the sum of 600 
guilders. The duke, however, retained it, and gave the 
painter a much larger sum. Upon this, Rubens procured 
bis release, and received him into his house; but, unin¬ 
fluenced by gratitude to his benefactor, he stole away, and 
returned to the scenes of low debauch, to which he had 
been formerly accustomed. Being reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of flying from justice, he took refuge in France; and, 
having wandered through several towns, he was at length 
constrained by indigence to return to Antwerp, where he 
was taken ill, and obliged to seek relief in an hospital; and 
in this asylum of self-procured poverty and distress he died 
in his 32d year. Rubens lamented his death, and procured 
for him an honourable interment in the church of the Car¬ 
melites. 

Such were the talents of Brouwer, that, in the course of 
a dissipated life, he attained to distinguished excellence in 
the style of painting which he adopted. His subjects were 
taken from low life, and copied after nature; such as 
droll conversations, feasts, taverns, drunken quarrels, boors 
playing and disputing at cards, or surgeons dressing the 
wounded. His expression, however, is so lively and cha¬ 
racteristic ; the management of his colours so surprising ; 
and trutli was united with exquisite high finishing, correct¬ 
ness of drawing, and wonderful transparence, to such a 
degree, that his paintings are more valuable, and afford 
higher prices, than many works of the most eminent mas¬ 
ters. mme of hisibest works are found at Dusseldorp. His 
drawings are dispersed in the various cabinets of Europe. 
Several of his designs have been engraved ; and we have 
some few etchings by himself of subjects usually repre- 
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seated in his pictures, which are signed with the initials of 
his name, H. B.; Adrian being spelled with an H.' 

BROWER (Chiustopher), a learned Jesuit, was born 
at Arnheiiu in 1559, and entered among the Jesuits at Co¬ 
logne in 1580, among whom he was distinguished for his 
talents. He taught philosophy at Treves, was afterwards 
rector of the college of Fulde, and chiefly employed at his 
leisure hours in composing his works, which procured him 
great reputation, and the esteem of many men of learning, 
especially cardinal Baronius, who often mentions Brower in 
his annals of the church, witli high praise. He died at 
Treves June 2, 1617. His writings are, 1. An edition of 
“ Venantius Fortunatus,” with notes and additions, Co¬ 
logne, 1624, 4to. 2. “ Scholia on the poems of Rabanus 
Alaurus,” in vol. VI. of the works of Maurus. 3. “ Anti- 
quitates Fuldenses,” 1612, 4to. 4. “ Sidera illustrium et 
S. S. Virorum qui Germaniam tebus gestis ornarunt,” 
Mentz, 1616, 4to. 5. “ Historia Fpiscoporura Trevereu- 
sium, &,c.” Cologne, 1626. He had also a principal hand 
in the “Antiquities and Annals of Treves,” 1626, 2vols. 
folio, and reprinted 1670; but some antiquaries are of 
opinion that in his anxiety to give correct copies of certain 
ancient documents, he took liberties with the originals 
which tend to lessen the authority of his transcripts.* 

BROWN (James), an English traveller and scholar, die 
son of James Brown, M. D. (who died Nov. 24, 1733), was 
born at Kelso, in the shire of Roxburgh, in Scotland, May 
23, 1709, and was educated under Dr. Freiod at Westmin¬ 
ster school, where he made great proficiency in the Latin 
and Greek classics. In the latter end of 1722, he went 
with his father to Constantinople, and having a great apti¬ 
tude for the learning of languages, acquired a competent 
knowledge of the Turkish, vulgar Greek, and Italian ; and 
on his return home in 1725, made himself master of the 
Spanish tongue. About the year 1732, he first started the 
idea of a v^y useful book in the mercantile world, although 
not deserving a [dace in any literary class, “The Directory,” 
or list of principal traders in London; and bavilig takei[. 
some pains to-lay the foundation of it, he gave it to the 
late Mr. Henry Kent, printer in Finch-lane, Cornhill, who, 
continued it from year to year, aud acquit^ an estate by it. 

’ Argenvillp, vol. IH. —Descamps, vol. 11.— Pilkinetoo.—Strutt. 

® Mureri.—Foppeii Ribl. 
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In 1741, Mr. Brown entered into an agreement with 
twenty-four of the principal merchants of London, mem¬ 
bers of the Russia Company, as their chief agent or factor, 
for the purpose of carrying on a trade, through Russia, to 
and from Persia, and he sailed for Riga Sept. 29. Thence 
be passed through Russia, down the Volga to Astracan, and 
sailed along the Caspian sea to Reshd in Persia, where he 
established a factory, in which he continued near four years. 
During this time, he travelled in state to the camp of 
Nadir 8bah, commonly known by the name of Kouli Khan, 
with a letter which had been transmitted to him from the 
late George II. to that monarch. While he resided in this 
country, he applied himself much to the study of that lan¬ 
guage, and made such proficiency in it that, after his re¬ 
turn home, he compiled a very copious “Persian Dic¬ 
tionary and Grammar,” with many curious specimens of 
their writing, which is yet in manuscript. But not being 
satisfied with the conduct of some of the merchants in Lon¬ 
don, and being sensible of the dangers that the factory was 
constantly exposed to from the unsettled and tyrannical 
nature of the government of Persia, he resigned his charge 
to the gentlemen who were appointed to succeed h>m, re¬ 
turned to London Dec. 25, 174(), and lived to be the last 
survivor of all the persons concerned in the establishment 
of that trade, having outlived his old friend Mr. Jonas 
Danway above two years. In May 1787, he was vLsited 
with a flight paralytic stroke, all the alarming effects of 
which very speedily vanished, and he retained bis wonted 
health and chearfulness till within four days of his death, 
when a second and more severe stroke proved fatal Nov. 
30, 1788. He died at his house at Stoke Newington, 
where he had been an inhabitant since 1734, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his worthy son James Brown, esq. F. S. A. now 
of St. Alban’s. Mr. Lysons informs us that the elder Mr. 
Brown published also a translation of two “ Orations of 
Isocrates” without his name. He was a man of the strictest 
integrity, unaffected piety, and exalted, but unostenta¬ 
tious benevolence; of an even, placid, chearful temper, 
which he maintained to the last, and which contributed to 
lengthen his days. Few men were ever more generally 
esteemed in life, or more respectfully spoken of after death 
by all who knew him.' 

> Oeot. Mag. 17S8.—Lyiona’s Environs, to). III. 
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BROWN (John), an ingenious English writer, descend¬ 
ed from tiio Brou ns of Colsiovvii near Haddington in sicot- 
laiid, was inn n in Nurtiiiimberland, Nov. 5, 1715, at Roth- 
bnr\, of wliieh [)liice his lather was curate, hut removed 
almost immediatelj- after to tiie vicarage of Wigton in 
Cuiiiberiand, wiiere, at a gramniiir-school, he reccii'ed the 
first part of Ins eiiucation ; and was tliencc removed, .May 
8, ITji’, ti) St John’s college in Cambridge. He remained 
here, till in I7:15 he took the degree of B. A. then returned 
to Wilton, ami soon after went into orders. His first set- 
tlemcnt was in Carlisle, heing' chosen ii minor canon and 
lecturer in tlie cathedral there. This situation he after¬ 
wards resigned, on being reprot ed for omitting the Atha- 
iiasian creed, which it is said was merely accidental. His 
])ride, however, was hurt, and next Sunday he read the 
creed, out of course, and immediately after resigned, lu 
1739 he look a M. A. degree at Camhi idge. In tlie rebel¬ 
lion of 1745, he acted as a volunteer at the siege of Car¬ 
lisle, and behaved himself wnth great intrejiidity; and, after 
the defeat of the rebels, when some of liiem w'ere tried at 
Carlisle in 1740, he preached two excellent sermons in the 
cathedral, “ on the mutiial connection between religious 
truth and civil freeilom ; and between su])erstitiou, tyraviiiy, 
irreligion, and licentiousness.” These are to be found in 
the. volume of his sermons. 

Thus distinguished, he fell under the notice of Dr. 
Osbaldcsion ; who, when raised to tlie see of Carlisle, made 
him one of his chaplains : he had before obtained for him 
from the chapter of Carlisle the living of Moreland in 
Westmoreland. It is probably about this time that he wrote 
his poem entiilcd “ Honourto shew, that true honour 
can only be founded in virtue: it was iiiscrihed to lord 
Lonsdale. His next poetical production, though not im¬ 
mediately pubiisiied, was his “ Essay on Satire,” in three 
parts, afterwards addressed to Dr. VVarbnrton, who intro¬ 
duced him to Mr. Alien of Prior Park near Bath. While 
at Mr. Allen’s he preached at Bath, April 22, 1750, a ser¬ 
mon for promoting tiie suhseriptioii towards the general 
hospital in that city, entitled “ On the pursuit of false 
pleasure, and the mischiefs of immoderate gaming and 
there was prelixe:! to it, when published, the following 
advertisement; “In justice to the magistrates of he city 
of Bath, it is thought proper to inform tlie reader, that 
’the public gaming-tables were by them .suppressed there, 
VoL. VII. H 
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soon after the preaching of this sermon.” The year after, 
appeared the “ Essay on Satire,” prefixed to the second 
volume of Pope’s Works by Warburton ; with which it still 
continues to be printed, as well as in Dodsley’s collection. 

Brown now began to make no small figure as a writer ; 
and in 1751, published his “ Essays on Shaftesbury’s Cha¬ 
racteristics,” 8vo, a work written with elegance and spirit, 
and so applauded as to be printed a fifth time in 176 k 
'This was suggested to him by Warburton, and to Waibur- 
ton by l^)pe, who told Warburton that to his knowledge 
the Characterisiic.s had done more harm to revealed reli- 
^fion in England than all the works of infidelity put toge¬ 
ther. He is imagined to have had a principal hand in 
another book, published also the same year, and called 
“ An essay on musical expression though the avowed 
author was Mr. (diaries Avison. (Sec AvtsoN.) In 1751 
he printed a sermon, “ On tlie use and abuse of externals 
ill religion : preached before the liishop of Carlisle, at the 
c.onsosration of St. James’s chureli in Whitehaven, and soon 
after he was promoted to Croat llorkesUiy in Es.sex ; a liv¬ 
ing conferred upon him by the late earl of Ilardvvitdie. His^ 
next appearance was as a dramatic writer. Jn l‘?55, liiw 
tragedy “ Barliarossa,” was produced upon the stage, and 
afterwards his “ Athelstau” in 17.56. These tragedies 
were acted witli eonsiderahlo success, under the manage- 
tneni of Garrick; and the former long remained what is 
t ailed a stock-piece, notwithstanding nian 3 ' critical objec¬ 
tions offered to it in the publications of the time^x 

Oiir author had taken his doctor of divinity’s degree in 
175.5. In 1757, came out his famous work, “ An Estimate 
<of the manners and principles of the times,” <Svo; of which 
■seven editions were printed in little more than a year, and 
it was perhajis as extravagantly applauded, and as extra¬ 
vagantly censured, as any book that was ever written. The 
design of it was to show, that “ a vain, luxurious, and 
■selfish effeminacy, in the higher ranks of life, marked the 
character of the age; and to point out the effects and 
sources of this effeminacy.” And it must be owned, that, 
in the prosecution of it, the author has given abundant 
proofs of great discernment and solidity of judgment, a 

* “ I am grievcj that either these clergyman in these times, to make 
unrewarding times, or liis love of euniuxioirs with players.” Wai'hunuii’a 
poetiy, or Ids love of money, should Letters, Jau. 31, jj-d. 
hare made him overlook the duty of a 
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<locp insight into linnuin nature, an extensive knowledge 
of tile world ; and that he has marked the peculiar features 
of the times with great justness and accuracy. 'J’hc great 
objeciiou was, that a spirit of self-importance, dogmatical¬ 
ness, and oftentimes arrogance, mixed iiself in what he 
says; and this certainly did more towards sharpening the 
peifs of his nuiuerous adversaries, and raised more disgust 
and oifcnce at him, than the matter objected to in his work, 
for it may be adtled that those who w'rote against him were 
not men of the first rank in literature, and could have done 
little against him without the aid of those personalities 
which ans.' from the temper of an author. In 1758 he 
published a second volume of the Estimate, &c. and, 
afterwards, “ Ati explanatory defence of it, &c.” 

Between the first and second volume of the Estimate, he 
republislied Dr. VV alkci’s “ Diary of the Siege of London¬ 
derry With a preface, pointing out the useful purposes 
to w iiich the perusal of it might he applied, lie was, ^bout 
this lime, presented by the bisboj) of Carlisle, Dr. Osbal- 
deston, to the vicarage of St. Nicholas in Newcastle upon 
Tyne, resigning Great llovkcslcy in Essex; and was made 
one of the cliapliiins in ordinary to his iiresciit majesty, 
'rhese were all the prefcniients our author ever received ; 
and, as this was supposed to be no small inurtifieation to a 
man of Dr. Brown’s high spirit, so it was probably this 
high spirit which was tlie cause of it; for such was his tem¬ 
per that lie never could jtieserve his friends long, and he 
had before this time rpiarrelled with Warlmrton and lord 
Hardwicke, In 17G0 lie published an arldilional dialogue 
of the dead, between “ Pericles and Aristides,” being a 
sequel to a dialogue of lord Lyttelton’s between “ Pericles 
and Cosmo.” This is sujijtosed by some to have been de¬ 
signed as a vindication of Mr. Pitt’s political character, 
against some hints of disapprobation by lord Lyttelton ; 
while others have not excluded a private motive of resent¬ 
ment. It is said that lord Lyttelton in a ntimerous and 
mixed company neglected to take notice of our author in 
so respectful a mamur as he thought he descrVetl; and in 
revenge, weak enough certainly, he composed the dia¬ 
logue. His next publication was “The Cure of Saul,” a 
sacred ode; which was followed the same year by a “ Dis¬ 
sertation on the rise, union, and power, the progrc.s8ions, 
separations, and corruptions of poetry and music,” 4to. 
This is a pleasing peiformauce, displays great ingenuity, 

u 2 ’ 
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and, though not without mistahes, vcrj’ instructing as well 
as amusing. “ Obsen vations” were printed upon it by an 
aiionyinmis writer, and Dr.Brown defended bimsclf in “Re¬ 
marks.” He published in 8vo, 1764, the “ History of the 
rise and progress of Poetry through its several species 
being the substance of the above work concerning poetry 
only, for the benefit of classical readers not knowing in 
music. The same year, he printed a volnine of “ Ser¬ 
mons,” most of w'hieb bad been printed sx-parately; and in 
1763, “Thoughts on Civil Liberty, Licentiousness,and Fac¬ 
tion a piece, draw'u up with great parade, and assuming 
a seiciitifie form, with an intention to censure the op- 
posers of administration at that lime. A sermon on the 
“ Female eliaractcr and edneation,” preaclicd the idtb of 
Iday, 1765, before the guardians of the asylum for deserted 
female orphans. 

His last publication, in 1766, was a “ i.etter to the rev. 
Dr. Low til,” occ asioned by his late lei ter to the right rcw. 
author of the “ Divine Legation of Moses.” Dr. l.owth 
had pointed at Dr. Brown, as one of the extravagant flat¬ 
terers and creatures of Warbnrton ; and Dr. Brown defend- 
c’d himself agaitisl the imjintation, as an attack iitioii Ids 
moral character, d’o do him justice, he had a spirit too 
f^trong and independenr, to bend to that literary snlijeetioii 
v'liicli the author of the Divine Legation expected from his 
fuliinvers. He insisted npcni the iirerogative of his own 
opinion; to (isstiif iutd disirnf, whenever he saw cause, in 
the most unresen ed uianner : and this was to Dr. Brown, 
as it wa's to many others, the eause of misunderstanding 
with IV'arhurton. Besides the works mentioned, he pub¬ 
lished a poem on “ l.iherty,” and .some anonyinons 
jiamphlets. At the end of his later writings, he advertised 
an intention of imhiishing “Principles of Christian l.egisla- 
tion,” hut wa.s prevented b)- death. He ordered, however, 
by his will, that tiie w’ork should he published after his de¬ 
cease*; but it was left too imperfect for that purjjosc. 
'I’lie last memorable circnnistanee of his life was his in¬ 
tended expedition to Russia. While Dr. Dumarosipie re- 

♦ Tiie reason of this ilolny having imperfect for publication, and that a 
been somewhat illiberally coiijectured satisfactory apology was sent to tliu 
in tbe last ediiioH of our I'ictiunary, editors of the liiog. Brhannica, who, 
U is but justice to one of his executois in its place, substituted a paragraph 
to refer our rcadttis to bis letter in the oftheir own, not quite so widl foiiiide<i«^ 
<^nt. Mag. vol, l.Xl. p. 995, in which Sec also the plan of the work, voL 
they will lind that the work was left too p. 9. * 
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sideil in Russia, I7o5, uliither, having been chaplain t(* 
oiir factory at St. Pctersl)urg from ITl? to 176U, he had 
hecM invited tlie year before by tbe einjtress, to asMsi in 
the regulation of several schools slie was about to estab¬ 
lish ; a correspondent in England suggested the iilea to 
him of coniniiinicaling the alFair to Dr. Brown, U' a pro¬ 
per |)erson to consult with, because he bad pul)lisiied some 
sermons upon educati(jn. This brought on a correspond¬ 
ence between Dr. Dumarcsqiie and Dr. Brown ; toir result 
of which, being communicated to tiie prime uiinisier at 
■St. Petersburg, was followed by an invitiitioii troni tJie em¬ 
press to Dr. Brown also. Dr. Bn.'wn, acipiainting liie Rus¬ 
sian court with bis design of complying with the eiupres.s’s 
invitation, received an answi'r Iroin the minister, signily- 
ing bow pleased her imperial maji^ty was with bis iiilen- 
tion, and informing him, that she had orderiMl lo be re¬ 
mitted to him, by her minister in Luiivlon, loot)/, in order 
to defray the exjx-nces of his journey. -Ail Uie loiteis 
which [tassetl, the plans which were dnjwn by Dr. Brown, 
and, in short, every thing relating to this atfair, may be 
.seen at largo tinder bis article in the “ Biograpliia Brivaii- 
nica,” as coiumnnicated to the author of it by Dr. Dupia- 
restjuc. 

In consequence of the altove proceedings, while he wn^ 
ardently pre|)aring fur his jottrney. and almost on liie pi 
of setting out for .St. Petersburg, the gout and riietmiat; ■ i. 
to wiiicn be was subject, returned noon bini with vioiein i , 
and put a stop lo ilie aifair fur tiie prescnl., to his no sm.iii 
disa])j)ointtneiit. This disappointaient oomMirring wiib ni.s 
ill state of bealtli, was followed by a dej, itieii of sp.iits, 
which tertuiiiaied in his putting an end to iiis life, at ois 
lodgings ill Pall-niitll, Sept. 2'5, 17ri<i, in Ins olsi year. 
He eiu tlte jugular vein with a razor, and die.i imineduiejy. 
He had, it seems, a constitutional tendency to jiisanity, and 
from his early life bad been subject at times to disorders in 
the brain, at least to melancholy in its excess ; of which he 
used to complain to his friends, and to “ ex|)ress his (ears, 
that one time or another some ready mischief miglit present 
itself to him, at a time when he was wholly deprived of liU 
reason.” 

Dr. Brown w'as a man of uncommon ingenuity, but un¬ 
fortunately tinctured with an undue degree of self-opinion, 
and perhaps the bias of his mind to insanity will assign this 
. best cause, as well as form the best excuse, for this. He 
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genius was extensire; for, besides his being so elegant a 
prose writer in various kinds of composition, he was a poet, 
a musician, and a painter. His learning does not, how¬ 
ever, appear to have been equal to his genius. His inven¬ 
tion was, indeed, inexhaustible; and hence he was led to 
form magnificent plans, the execution of which required a 
greater depth of erudition than he was possessed of. In di¬ 
vinity, properly so called, as including an extensive know¬ 
ledge of the controverted points of theology, and a critical 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, he was not deeply con¬ 
versant. All we can gather from his sermons is, that his 
ideas were liberal, and that he did not lay much stress on 
the disputed doctrines of Christianity. His temper, we 
are told, was suspicious, and sometimes threw him into dis- 
agreea!)le altercations with bis friends; but this arose, in a 
great measure, if not entirely, from the constitutional dis¬ 
order described above, a very suspicious turn of mind be¬ 
ing one of the stirest prognostics of lunacy. He has been 
charged with shifting about too speedily, with a view to 
preferment; and it was thought, that his “ Thoughts on 
Civil Liberty, Licentiousness, and Faction,” seemed to 
have something of this appearance. He, however, in that 
performance endeavoured to remove the obj(xtion, by ob¬ 
serving, that, if he had indirectly censured tliose whom he 
bad formerly applauded, he never was attached to men, but 
“measures; and that, if he had questioned the conduct of 
those only who were tlien out of power, he had heretofore 
questioned their eonduci with the same freedom, when in 
the fulness of their power. Upon the whole, Dr. Brown’s 
defects, which chiefly arose from a too sanguine tempera¬ 
ment of constitution, were compensated by many excel¬ 
lencies and virtues. With respect to his writings, they 
are all of them elegant. Even those which are of a more 
temporary nature may continue to be read with pleasure^ 
as containing a variety of curious observations; and in his 
Estimate are many of those unanswerable truths that can 
never be unseasonable or nnprofitahle. * 

BROWN (John), a .Scotch artist, the son of a gold¬ 
smith and watchmaker, was born in 1752 at Edinburgh, 
and was early destined to take up the profession of a pain¬ 
ter. He travelled into Italy in 1771, and during the 

* Biog. Brit.—Gent Mag. vol. LXI. anJ LXII.—Warburton’s Letters, 4t0 
36,58, 124, 133, 152, 188, 304, 331, 338, 340, 382. 
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couise of ten years residence there, the pencil and crayon 
were ever in his hand, and the sublime thoughts of Ra¬ 
phael and Michael Angelo ever in his imagination. By. 
continual practice he obtained a correctness and elegance, 
of contour, rarely surpassed by any British artist, but he, 
unfortunately neglected the mechanism of the pallet tilt 
bis taste was so refined that Titian, and Murillo, and Cor- 
reggio made his heart to sink within him when be touched 
the canvass. When he attempted to lay in his colours, 
the admirable correctness of his contour was lost, and Jia 
had not self-sufEciency to persevere till it should be re¬ 
covered in that tender evanescent outline which is so dif¬ 
ficult to be attained even by the most eminent painters. 
At Home he met with sir William Young and Mr. Townley ; 
who, pleased with some very beautiful drawings done by 
him in pen and ink, took him with tliem, as a draftsman, 
into Sicily. Of the antiquities of this cclei>ratod island he 
took several very fine views in pen and ink, exiptisitely 
finished, yet still preserving the character and spirit of the 
buildings he intended to represent. He reiurncd some 
years afterwards from Italy to bis native town, where be 
was much beloved and c.stcemed, his conversation being 
e.vtreracly acute ami enturtaiiiiiig on most subjects, but 
peculiarly so on those of an; and his knowledge of music 
being very great, and his taste in it extremely just and 
refined. Lord Monboddo gave him a general invitation to 
his elegant and convivial table, and employed liiin in 
making several drawings in pencil for him. Mr. Brown, 
however, in 178G, came to London, and was caressed by 
scholars and men of taste in that metropolis, where be was 
very ranch employed as ajiainterof small portraits in black 
lead pencil, which were always correctly drawn, and ex¬ 
hibited, with a picturesque fidelity, the features auJ cha¬ 
racter of the person who sat to him. 

Mr. Brown was not only known as an exquisite drafts¬ 
man, he w'as also a^ood philosopher, a sound scholar, and 
endowed with a just and refined taste in all the liberal and 
polite arts, and a man of consummate worth and integrity. 
Soon after his- death his “ Letters on the Poetry and Music 
of the Italian Opera,” 12mo, were published. They were 
originally written to his friend lord Monboddo, who wushed 
to have Mr. Brown’s opinion on those subjects, which have 
so intimate a connection with his work on the Origin and 
Progress of Language; and who was so pleased with the 
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style and observations contained in them, that he wrote 
an introduction, which was published with them, in one 
volume, J2mo, 1789, for the benefit of his widow. The 
letters, written with great elegance and perspicuity, are 
certainly the production of a strong and fervid mind, ac¬ 
quainted with the subject; and must be useful to most of 
the frequenters of the Italian opera, by enabling them to 
understand the reasons on which the pleasure they receive 
at that musical performance is founded, a knowledge in 
which they are generally very deficient. Not being written 
for publication, they have that spirit and simplicity which 
every man of genius diffuses through any subject which he 
communicates in confidence, and which he is but too apt 
to refine away when he sits down to compose a work for 
the public. Lord Monboddo, in the fourth volume of the 
Origin and Progress of Language, speaking of Mr. Brown, 
says, “ The account that 1 have given of the Italian lan¬ 
guage is taken from one who resided above ten years in 
Italy ; and who, besides understanding the language per- 
fectl}', is more learned in the Italian arts of painting, 
sculpture, music, and poetry, than any man 1 ever met 
with. His natural good taste he has improved by the study 
of the monuments of ancient art, to be seen at Rome and 
Florence; and as beauty in all the arts is pretty much the 
same, cotisistiiig of grandeur and simplicity, variety, de¬ 
corum, and a suitableness to the subject, 1 think he is a 
good judge of language, and of writing, as well as of 
painting, sculpture, and music.” A very well-written cha¬ 
racter in Latin, by an advocate of Edinburgh, is appended 
to the Letters. Mr. Browm left behind him several very 
liighly-finislicd portraits in pencil, and many very e.\qui- 
sitc sketches in pencil and in ])en and ink, which he had 
taken of persons and of places iii Italy ; particularly a book 
of studies of heads, taken from the life, an inestimable 
treasure to any history painter, as a common-place book 
for his pictures, the heads it contaii^d being all of them 
Italian ones, of great expression, or of high cliaracter. 
He was so enraptured with bis art, and so assiduous in the 
pursuit of it, that he suffered no countenance of beauty, 
grace, dignity, or expression, to pass him unnoticed ; and 
to be enabled to possess merely a sketch for himself, of 
any subject that struck bis fancy, be would make a present 
of a high-finished drawdiig to the person who permitted his 
bead to be taken by him. The characteristics of his hand 
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were delicacy, correctness, and taste, as the drawings he 
made from man}' of Mr. Townley’s best statues very plainly 
ev ince. Of his mind, the leading features were acuteness, 
liberality, and sensibility, joined to a character firm, vi¬ 
gorous, and energetic. The last efforts of this ingenious 
artist were employed in making two very exquisite draw'- 
ings, the one from Mr. Tosvnlev’s celebrated bust of Ho¬ 
mer, the other from a fine original bust of Pope, supposed 
to have been the work of Rysbrac. From these drawings 
two very beautiful engravings iiave been made l>y Mr. Bar- 
tolozzi and his pupil Mr. Bv)\i. After some stay in T.,on- 
don, his iiealth, wliich had never been robust, yielded to 
extraordinary application, and he was forced to try a sea- 
voyage, and return on a visit to Edinburgh, to settle his 
father’s affairs, who was then dead, htiving been some time 
before in a stale of imbecility. On the |»assage from 
London to Leith, he was soinchow neglected as he lay 
sick on his hammock, and was on the point of death 
when he arrived at Leith. With much difficulty he was 
brought up to Edinburgii, and laid in the bed of bis friend 
Kunciinan, the artist, who had il ed not long before in the 
same place. Here he died, Scfit. 5 , I7S7. His portrait 
with Runciman, disputing about a passage in Shakspeare’s 
Tempest, is in tbc gallery at Drybnrgb abbey. Tliis was 
the joint production of Brown and Runciman before the 
death of the latter in 1784.' 

BROWN (JotiN), a clergyman of the church of Scot¬ 
land, who long kept an aeademy for the eilucation of 
young men for the ministry among the class called Se- 
ceders in that country, was bom in 1722, in a village 
called Kerpoo, in the county of Penh. His [uirenis died 
when he was very young, leaving him almost destittitc, 
hilt by some means he contrived to obtain books, if not 
regular education, and by dint of perseverance acquired a 
considerable knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrevv', 
with which last he was critieali}' conversant. He could 
also read and translate the Ereuch, Italian, German, Ara¬ 
bic, Persian, Syriac, and Ethiopic, but iiis favourite stu¬ 
dies were divinity, and history both ecclesiastical and 
civil. His principles being Caivinistic, his reading was 
much confined to writers of tliiit stamp, but be appears to 

> From the preredin" edition of this Dictionary, with additions from Dr. An* 
ilcrsoa’s “ live,” vol. XV'. 
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have studied every controversy in which the church has 
been involved, with much attention. At what time he was 
ordained, does not appear, but his extensive learning 
pointed him out to the associate synod, or synod of se- 
ceders, as a fit person to be their professor of divmity, 
and train up young men, who had had a previous educa¬ 
tion, for the office of the ministry within their pale. His 
residence was at Haddington, where he was preaclier to a 
numerous congregation of the seceders. At one time he 
received a pressing invitation from the Dutch church in 
the province of New York, to be their tutor in divinity, 
which he declined. He died June 15), 1787. His princi¬ 
pal works are, 1. An edition of the Bible, called “The 
Self-interpreting Bible,” from its marginal references, 
which are far more copious than in any other edition, Lon¬ 
don, 1791,2 vols. 4to, and since reprinted. 2 . “ Dictionary 
of the Bible, on the plan of Calinei, hut principally adapted 
to common readers; often reprinted, 2 vols. 8vo. 3. “Ex¬ 
plication of Scripture Metaphors,” 12mo. 4. “ History of 
the Seceders,” eighth editifjii, 1802, 12mo. 5. “The 

Christian Student and Pastor,” 1781, an ahridginent of the 
Lives of Pious Men. (i. “ Letters on the Government of 
the Christian Church.” 7. “ General History of the 
Church,” 1771, 2 vols. 12mo, a very useful compcudiuin 
of church history, partly on the plan of Moslieim, or 
perhaps rather of Lampe. After his de.ith appeared a vo¬ 
lume entitled “ Select Remains,” with some account of 
his life. * 

BROWN (John), M. D. author of what has been called 
the Brunoiiiaii system in medicine, was horn in the parish 
of Buncle, in the county of Berwick, in the year 1735, of 
parents in a mean situation in life, hut, in cominou with 
the children of other villagers in Scotland, he received his 
education at a grammar-school. As his mind was much 
above the rank he was born in, his progress in literature 
was proportionably superior to the rest of his school-fel¬ 
lows. He there imbibed a taste for letters, so that when 
he was afterwards pul apprentice to a weaver, ^instead of 
attending to his business, his whole mind was bent on pro¬ 
curing books, which he read with great eagerness. Find¬ 
ing this disposition could not be conquered, his father 
took him from the loom, anil sent him to the grammar- 


t Select Kemaius, &(;. 
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school at Dunse, where, under the tuition of Mr. Cruick- 
shanks, he made such progress that lie was soon regarded 
as a prodigy. Ke read all the Latin classics with the 
greatest facility, and was no mean proficient in the know¬ 
ledge of the Greek langirage. “ His habits,” we are told, 
“ were sober, he was of a religious turn, and was so 
strongly attached to the sect of Seceders, or VVhigs as they 
are called in Scotland, in which he had been bred, that he 
would have thought his salvation hazarded, if he had at¬ 
tended the meetings of the established church. He aspired 
to be a preacher of a purer religion." An accident, how¬ 
ever, disgusted him with this society, before he was of an 
age to be chosen a pastor, for wbicli it appears he was in¬ 
tended. Having been prevailed on by some of his school¬ 
fellows to attend divine service at the parish church of 
Dunse, he was summoned before the session of the se¬ 
ceding congregation to answer for iliis olfence; but his 
high spirit not brooking to make an apology, to avoid the 
censures of his brethren, and the ignominy of being ex¬ 
pelled their coininuniiy, he abdicated his principles, and 
professed himself a member of the established church. 
As his talents for literature were well known, he .was 
taken, at the age of twenty, to the house of a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood of Dunse, as tutor to his sou. Here 
he did not long reside, but went the same year, 1755 , to 
Edinburgh, where he applied to tlie study of divinity, in 
which he proceeded so far as to deliver, in the public hall, 
a discourse tijion a prescribed ]>ortion of scripture, the 
usual step preliminary to ordination. But here his theo¬ 
logical studies appear to have t'lided, and he suddenly left 
Edinbnrgb, returned to Dunse, and olbciated as an usher 
in the school where he had been educated. He now ex¬ 
hibited himself as a free-liver and free-thinker, his dis¬ 
course and manners being equally licentious and irregular, 
which accounts for his dereliction of the study of theology. 
At Dunse he continued about a year. During this time, 
a vacancy happening in one of the classes in the high 
school at Edinburgh, Brown appeared as a candidate, but 
was not successful. Soon after he was applied to by a 
student in medicine, at Edinburgh, to put his inaugural 
thesis into Latin. This he performed in so superior a 
manner, that it gained him great reputation; it opened to 
him a jiath which he had not probably before thought of, 
for turning his erudition to profit. On the strength of the 
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character procured him by this performance, he returned 
to Edinburgh, and detcrniiiied to apply to the study of 
medicine. “ He had now,” he said, “ discovered his 
strength, and was ambitious of riding in his carriage as a 
physician.” At the opening of the session he addressed 
Latin letters to eacli of tiie professors, who readily gave 
him tickets of admission to their lectures, which he attended 
diligently for several years ; in the interim, teaching Latin 
to such of th(! pupils as apjtlied, and assisting them in 
writing their theses, or turning them into I.atin. The 
price, when he composed the thesis, was ten guineas; 
when he translated tlieir compositions into Latin, live. If 
he luul heiai now prudent, or had not indulged in the most 
dcstnictive e\c<;sses, he might, it is probable, in a few 
A ears, have attainetl tiie eminence he promised liiniself; 
hut he marred all h^' his iatemperaiice. In no long time 
after this, his constitution, which had been hardy and ro¬ 
bust, hecaiue debilitated, anti lie liad the face and appear¬ 
ance of a worn-out debauchee. His had habits had not, 
iiovvcver, prevented his getting the friendshij) or assistance 
of Dr. Cullen, who, desirous of availing himself of his 
talents, employed him as a tutor to Ids sons, and made 
use of him as an assistant in his lectures ; Brow n repeating 
to his pupils in the evening, the lecture they had heard in 
the morning, and explaining to them such parts as were 
abstruse and difficult. In 17b.) he married, and took a 
house, which was soon filled with bearclcrs ; hnt, eonti- 
iiuingiiis improvident eour.se, he became a bankrupt at the 
end of three or four years. He now became a candidate 
for one of the medical chairs, hut failed ; and as he attri¬ 
buted his missing this jirumotion to Dr. Cullen, he very un¬ 
advisedly broke off Ills connection with him, and became the 
declared enemy to him ami his system ; which he hud always 
before strenuously defended. This probably determined him 
to form a new system of medicine, doubtless meaning to an¬ 
nihilate that of his former pafron. As he had read but few 
hiedieal hooks, and was lipt little versed in practice, his 
theory must have been rather the result of contemplation 
than of expc'rience. That in forming it, he was influenced 
by his attachment to spirituous liquors, seems probable 
from iuteriiul evidence, and from the eifects he attributed 
to them of diminishing the lumibcr as well as tlie severity 
of the 6ts of the gout, iimler which he sulfered. He always 
found them more severe and frequent, he says, vvlicn 
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he lived abstemiously. One of his pupils informed Dr. 
Beddoes, “ that he was used, before he began to read his 
lecture, to take fifty drops of laudanum in a glass of 
whisky; repealing the dose four or five times during the 
lecture. Between the effects of these stimulants, and 
voluntary exertions, he soon waxed warm, and by degrees 
his imagination was exalted into phrenzy.” His intention 
seems to have been to simplify medicine, and to render 
the knowledge of it easily attainable, without the labour 
of studying other authors. All general or universal dis¬ 
eases were therefore reduced by him to two groat families 
or classesj the sthenic and the asthenic; the former de- 
j)cnding upon excess, the latter upon deficiency of ex¬ 
citing jiower. I’he former were to be removed by debili¬ 
tating, the latter by stimulant medicines, of which tlic 
most valuable and powerful are wine, brandy, and opium. 
As asrhetiic tliseases are more numerous, and occur much 
more frequently than those from an ojtposite cause, his 
opportunities of calling in the aid of these powerful stimuli 
were propoitionafely numerous. “ Spasmodic and cou- 
V(dsive disorders, and even hemorrhages,” he says, “were 
found to proceed from debility; and wine, and bran’dy, 
which had been thonglit hurtful in these di.scascs, he found 
the most powerful of all remedies in removing them.” 
When he had completed his plan, he published his theory 
or system, under the title of “ F-lementa Medicina:,” from 
his preface to which the preceding (piotatioiis have been 
principally taken. Though he had been eleven or twelve 
y ears at Edinburgh, he had not taken his degree of doctor; 
and as he was now at variance with all the medical pro¬ 
fessors, not thinking it prndt'Ut to offer himself there, he 
went to St. Auilrevv’s, wiiere he was readily admitted to 
that honour. He now commenced public teaclier of me¬ 
dicine, making his “ Elernenta” his text hook ; and con¬ 
vinced, as it seems, of the soumlness o*' his doctrine, he 
exj.dtingly demands (preface to a new edition of tlu^ trans¬ 
lation of his “ Elernenta,” by Dr. Beddoes), whether the 
medical art, hitherto conjectural; incoherent, and in the 
great body of its doctrines false, was not at last reduced to 
a science of demonstration, whicVi might be called tlie 
science of life His method in giving his lectures was, first 
to translate the text book, sentence by sentence, and then 
to expatiate upon the passage. The novelty of tlie doc¬ 
trine procured him at first a pi etly numerous class of piquls; 
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but as be was irregular in his attendance, and his habits 
of drinking increased upon him, they were soon rerluccd 
in number, and he became so involved in his circum¬ 
stances, that it became necessary for him to quit Edin¬ 
burgh ; he therefore came to London in the autumn of the 
year 1786. Here, for a time, he was received with fa¬ 
vour, but liis irregularities in living increasing upon him, 
he' came to his lodgings, in the evening of the 8th of Oc¬ 
tober, in 1788, iiituxicatcd, and taking, as it was his 
custom, a large dose of laudanum, he died in the course 
of the night, before he had cnterc;d on his career of lec¬ 
turing, for which he was making preparations. He had 
the preceding year published “ Observations on the Old 
Systems of Physic,’’ as a prelude to the introduction of his 
own; but it was little noticed. His ojnnions have, how¬ 
ever, met with patrons in Germany and Italy, as well as 
in this conntiy, and several volumes have been written on 
the subject of them ; but they are now' pretty generally, 
and deserveiliy, abandoned. 

In 1790, Dr. Heddoes published an edition of “ The 
Elements of Medicine of John Brown, M. D.” for the benefit 
of his family, w'itli a biographical preface, from which the 
above account was taken by a learned gentleman for the 
Cyclopwdia. Perhaps from tiie same n-.aterials, a more 
favourable colouring might be given, and has been given 
in Dr. Gleig’s Supplement to the Encycl. Britannica, but 
we question if any account can be given more consistent 
with truth. * 

BROWN (Lancelot), an eminent horticulturist, and, 
from a word often employed by him in laying out gardens, 
called Capability *, was born at Kirkharle, inNorth- 
urabcrlaud, Aug. 1715. Of his education we have no ac¬ 
count, but he came early in life to the metro])olis, and was 
employed by lord Cobliam in improving the grounds at 
Stowe; anti afterwards at Richmond, Blenheim, Luton, 
Wimbledon, Nnneham, &c\ where he improved orna¬ 
mental gardening in a very high degree, and approached 
more nearly to nature than his predecessors. In these 
operations he frequently discovered a very highly culti¬ 
vated taste, and may be said to have led the fashion in 

♦ There was another garden.snrreyor of the same name, and a contrtnpo- 
• ravy, who by way of distinction was called Sense Browru'. 

* Bcililoes’ edii. as above.—Rees’s Cyclopffidia. 
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horticulture for nearly half a century. He associated also 
with familiarity with many of his noble and opulent em¬ 
ployers, and realized a handsome fortune. In 1770 he 
.served the office of high sheriff for the countics-of Hun¬ 
tingdon and Cambridge. He died suddenly in Hertford- 
street, May-fair, Feb. 6, 1783, being at that time head 
gardener to his majesty, at Hampton-court. * 

BROWN (Robert), an English divine of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century, from whom the 
sect of the Brownists derived its name, was descended of 
an ancient and worshipful family, says Fuller, (one whereof 
founded a fair hospital in Stamford), and was nearly allied 
to the lord-treasurer Cecil. He was the son of Anthony 
Brown, of Tolthorp, in Rutlandshire, esq. (though born 
at Norlhampton, according to Mr. Collier), and grandson 
of Francis Brown, whom king Henry VHl. in the eigh- 
teculh year of his rcigii, privileged by charter to wear 
his cap in the j)resence of himself, his heirs, or any of his 
nobles, and not to uncover but at his own pleasure ; 
which charter was confirmed by act of parliament. Robert 
Brown studied divinity at Cambridge, in Corpus Christi 
coliegt;, and was afterwards a sclioolmaster in Soutli- 
w'ark. He was soon discovered by Dr. Still, master of 
Triiiitv^-collcge, to have somewhat extraordinary in him 
that would ))rove a great disturbance to the church. Brown 
soon verified what the doctor foretold, for he not only im- 
bihed Caitwriglit’s opinions, but resolved to refine upon 
his scheme, and to produce something more perfect of his 
own. Accordingly, about the year t.580, he began to in¬ 
veigh o]>enly against the discipline and ceremonies of tlie 
church of Eugiaiul, and soon shewed that he intended to 
go much fartiior than Cartwright had ever done. In his 
discourses the church goveriimeut was aulicliristiau; her 
sacraments clogged with superstition; the liturgy had a 
mixture of Popery and Paganism in it; an’d the mission of 
the clergy w'as no better than that of Baal’s priests in the 
Old Testament. He first preached at Norwich, in 1581, 
where the Dutch having a numerous congregation, many 
of them inclined to Anabaptisra ; and, therefore, being the 
more disposed to entertain any new resembling opinion, 
he made his first essay upon them; and having tn^de some 
Iirogrcss, and raised a character for zeal and sanctity, he 


• G«nt. Mag. &e. 
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then began to infect bis own countrymen ; for which pur¬ 
pose he called in the assistance of one Richard Harrison, a 
country schoolmaster, and they formed churches out of 
both nations, but mostly of the English. He instructed 
his audience that the church of England was no true 
chnrch ; that there was little of Christ’s institution in the 
juiblic ministrations, and tiiat all good Christians were 
obliged to separate from those impure assemblies; that 
their only way was to j(/j!i him and bis disciples, among 
whom all was pure and unexceptionable, evidently in¬ 
spired by the Spirit of God, and refined from all alloy and 
propbanation. These discourses prevailed on the audi¬ 
ence; and his disciples, now called Brownists, formed a 
society, and made a total delcction from llie church, re¬ 
fusing to join any congregation in any public otHce of 
worship. Brdwn being convened bid'ore Dr. Ereake, bisho[> 
of Morwicb, and other ecclesiastical commissioners, he 
maintained his scliisrn, to justify which he had also written 
B book, and Itehavcd rudely to the court, on which he was 
committed to the ciistotly of the slierill’ of Norwich; but 
his relation, the lord treasurer Bnrgliley, imputing his 
error and obstinaPy to zeal, rather than malice, interceded 
to liave him cliuritahly persuaded out of his opinions, and 
released. To this end he wrote a letter to the bishop of 
Norwich, which procured his enlargement. Attc r this, 
his l{)rtlship ordered Brown up to London, and recom¬ 
mended him to archbishop Whitgift for his instruction and 
counsel, in order to his amendment; but Brown left the 
kingdom, .and settled at Middlebnrgh in Zealand, v. here 
he and liis followers obtaiiu'd leave of the stales to form a 
church according to their own model, which was drawn in 
a book published by Brown at Middleburgh in 1.5iS2, and 
called “ A'treatise of Rclorniaiion, without staying for any 
ntan.” How long he remained at Middlebnrgh, is not 
precisely known ^ hut he was in England in 1585, when 
he was cited to ajtpear before archbishop Whitgift, to 
answci'ld certain induers contained in a book published by 
him, but what this was, we are not informed. The arch¬ 
bishops however, by force of reasoning, brought Brown 
at last tp a tolerable compliance with the church of Eng¬ 
land* |ind havkig dismissed him, the lord treasurer Burgh- 
ley sent him to his father in the country, with a letter to 
|•ecommend him to his favour and countenance, but from 
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bnother letter of the lord treasurer’s, we learn that Brown’s 
errors had sunk so deep as not to he so easily rooted out aa 
was imagined; and that he soon relapsed into his former opi¬ 
nions, and shew’cd himself so incorrigible, that his good old 
father resolved to own him for his sun no longer than bis son 
owned the church of England for his mother; and Brown 
cliusing rather to part with bis aged sire than his new schism, 
he was discharged the family. When gentleness was found 
iiicifectual, severity was next practised ; and Brown, after 
vvandei'ing up and down, and enduring great hardships, at 
length went to live at Northampton, where, industriously 
labouring to promote his sect, Lindscll, hishop of Peterbo¬ 
rough, sent him a citation to come before him, which Brown, 
refused to obey; for which contempt he was excommuni¬ 
cated. This proved the means of his reformation ; for he was 
so dee]dy aifccted with the solemnity of this censure, that 
he made his submission, moved for absolution, and received 
it; and from that time eoritinued in the comn^union of the 
church, though it was not in his power to close the cbksm, 
or heal the wound he had made in it. It was towards, fhet 
year 1590 that Brown renounced l^s principles of separa¬ 
tion, and was soon after preferred to the .rectory .of 
Achurcb, near Thrapston in Northamptonshire. Fuller 
docs not believe that Brown ever formally recanted Iris 
opinions, either by word or writing, as to the main points 
of his doctrine ; but that his prOihise of a general compli¬ 
ance with the church of Englaq^, improved by the coun¬ 
tenance of his patron and kinsman, the earl of Exeter, pre¬ 
vailed upon the archbishop, and procured this extraor¬ 
dinary favour for him. lie adds, that; ^rown allowed K 
salary for one to discharge his cure; and tlidugh he op- ' 
posed his parishioners in judgment, agreed in taking 
their tithes. He was a man of good parts and>ome learn¬ 
ing, but was imperious and uncontroulable; and so far 
from the Sabbatarian strictness 'afterwards espoused by 
some of his followers,, that he led an idle anil dissolute life. 
In a word, says Fuller, he had a wife with whom he never 
lived, and a church in which he never preached, tlitfpgh 
he received the profits thereof: nfld as all the other scenes 
of bis life were stormy and tprbplent, to ws,s bis end : fpr 
the constable of his parish retiring, somewhat roilgbly, 
the payment of certain rates, bis p^sion ihoved him to 
blows, of which the constable complaining to justice St. 
John, he rather inclined to pity tbah punish him but 
• You VII. I 
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Brown behaved with so much insolence, that he was sent 
to Northampton gaol on a feather-bed in a cart, being 
very infirm, and aged above eighty years, where he soon 
after sickened and died, anno 1630, after boasting, “ That 
he had been committed to thirty-two prisons, in some of 
which he could not see his hand at noon-day.” He was 
buried in his church of Achurch in Northamptonshire. 

Those who are acquainted with the tenets and practices 
of some modern sects, will easily recognize in Brown their 
founder. The Brownists equally condemned episcopacy 
and presbytery, as to the jurisdiction of consistories, 
classes, and synods; and?would not join with any other re¬ 
formed church, because they were not sufficiently assured 
of the sanctity and probity of its members, bolding it an 
impiety to communicate with sinners. Their form of 
church-government was democratical. Such as desired to 
be members of their church made a confession of their 
faith, and signed a covenant obliging themselves to walk 
together in the order of the gospel. The whole power of 
admitting and ex^uding members, with the decision of all 
controversies, .was’ Iqdged in the brotherhood. Thehr 
church officers for preaching the word, and taking care of 
the poor, were chosen from among themselves, and sepa¬ 
rated to their several offices by fasting, prayer, and im¬ 
position of hands from some of the brethren. They did 
not allow the priesthood to be any distinct order, or to 
give any indelible character) but as the vote of the brother¬ 
hood made a man a minister, and gave authority to preach 
the word .and adnjinister the sacraments among them ; so 
the same’power could discharge him from his office, and 
reduce him to a mere layman again. As they maintained 
the bounds of a church to bh no greater than what would 
contain as many as could meet together in one place, and 
join in one communion, so the power of their officers was 
prescribed within the same limits. The minister or pastor 
qf a church could not administer the eucharist or baptism 
to the children of any but those of bis own society. A lay 
brother was allowed the liberty of giving a word of exhor¬ 
tation to the people; and^it was usual for some of them, 
after sermon, to ask" questions, and reason upon the doc¬ 
trines that had beeif preached. Until the civil war, they 
were much discouraged in England; but upon the ruin of 
episcopacy, they quitted Holland, and came over to England, 
where they began to fprm churches on their peculiar 
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model. Tlie Presbyterians complained of this as ah en- 
troachment, and insisted that the Independents should 
come under the Scotch regulation. This the latter refused 
to comply with, and continued a distinct se.ct, or faction ; 
and, during the civil wars, became the most powerful 
party; and getting to the head of aifairs, most of tfaa 
other sects, which were averse to the Church of England^ 
joined with them, and all of them yielded to lose their 
former names, in the generalone of Independents. 

The chief of Brown’s works is a small thin quarto^ printed ■ 
at Middleburgh in 1532, containing three pieces; The title 
of the first is, “ A Treatise of Reformation without tarrying 
for any, and of the wickedness of those preachers who will 
not reform themselves and their charge, because they will 
tarry till the magistrate command and compel them. > By 
me, Robert Brown.” “ A Treatise upon the 23d chapter 
of St Matthew, both for an order of studying and hand¬ 
ling the scriptures, and also for avoiding the popish disor¬ 
ders, and ungodly communion of q,ll false Christians, and 
especially of wicked preachers and hirelings.” The title 
of the third piece is, “ A book which sheweth the life and 
manners of all true Christians, and how unlike they are unto 
Turks and papists, and heathen folk. Also the points and. 
parts of all divinity, that is, of the revealed will and word 
of God, are declared by their several definitions and divi¬ 
sions.” ' 

BROWN (Thomas) j of facetious memory, as Mr. Ad¬ 
dison says of him, was tlie son of a considerable farmer of 
Shiffnal in Shropshire, and educated at Newport-school in 
that county; from whence he wm removed to Christ¬ 
church in Oxford, where he soon distinguished himself by 
his uncommon attainments in literature. He- had great 
parts and quickness of apprehension, nor does it appear 
that he was wanting in application ; for we are told, that 
he was very well skilled in. the Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages, even before he was sent to 
Oxford. The irregularities of his life did not suffer him 
however to continue long at the university; but when 
obliged to quit itf, instead of returning home to his father, 
be formed a scheme of going to London, in hopes of mak¬ 
ing his fortune some way or other there. This scheme'did 
not answer. He was very soon in danger of starving; upon 

> Biog. Brit—Fuller’s and Collier’s Eccl. Histories.—Mosbeim’a ditto.-* 
Neal’s Paritam.—Strype’s .Parker, p. 336.—Strype’s Wbi1|:iit, p. 999. 
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which he made interest to be schoolmaster of Kingston 
upon Thames, in which pursuit he succeeded. But this 
was a profession very unsuitable to a man of Mr. Brown’s 
turn, and a situation that must needs have been extremely 
disagreeable to him; and therefore we cannot wonder, 
that be soon quitted his school, and went again to London; 
where finding his old companions more delighted with his 
humour, than ready to relieve his necessities, he had re¬ 
course to his pen, and became an author, and partly a li¬ 
beller, by profession. He published a great variety of 
pieces, under the names of dialogues, letters, poems, &c. 
in all which he discovered no small erudition, and a vast 
and exuberant vein of humour: for he was in his writings, 
as in his conversation, always lively and facetious. In the 
mean time he made no other advantage of these produc¬ 
tions, than what he derived from the booksellers; for 
though they raised his reputation, and made his company 
sought after, yet as be possessed less of the gentleman 
than wits usually do, and more of the scholar, so he was 
not apt to choose his acquaintance by interest, but was 
more solicitous to be recommended to the ingenious who 
might admire, than to the great who might relieve him. 
An anonymous author, who has given the world some ac¬ 
count of Mr. Brown, says, that though a good-natured 
man, he had one pernicious quality, which was, rather to 
lose his friend than his joke. He had a particular genius 
for satire, and dealt it out liberally whenever he could find 
occasion. He is famed tor being the author of a libel, 
fixed one Sunday morning on the doors of Westminster- 
abbey; and of many otheis against the clergy and quality. 
He us^ to treat religion very lightly, and would often 
eay, that he untiefetood the t^orld better, than to have the 
imputation of righteousness laid to bis charge, yet, upon 
the approach of death, his heart misgave him, as if all was 
not right within, and he began to express sentiments of 
remorse for his past life. 

Towards the latter end of Brown’s life, we are informed 
by Mr. JaOob, that he was in favour with the earl of Dor¬ 
set, who invited him to dinner on a Christmas-day, with 
Dryden, and some other men of genius; when Brown, to 
his agreeable surprise, found a bank note of 50/. under his 
plate; and Dryden at’ the same time was presented with 
another of lUO/. Brown died in 1704, and was interred 
in the cloister of Weatminster-abbey, near the remains of 
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Mrs. Behn, with whom be was intimate in his life-time. 
His whole works were printed in 1707, consisting of dia¬ 
logues, essays, declam-itions, satires, letters from die dead 
to the living, translations, amusements, &c. in 4 vols. Much 
humour and not a little learning are, as we have already 
observed, scattered every where throughout them, hut 
they are totally destitute of delicacy, and have not been 
reprinted for many years. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of 
Dryden, very justly says that “ Brown was not a man de¬ 
ficient in literature, nor destitute of faiicy; hut be seems to 
have thought it the pinnacle of excellence to be a * merry 
fellow;’ and therefore laid out his powers upon small jests 
or gross bufloonery, so that his performances have little 
intri'isic value, and were read only while they w'ere recom¬ 
mended l)y the novelty of the event that occasioned them. 
Whiit sense or knowledge his works contain is disgraced 
bv the garb in which it is exhibited.” * 

BROWN (Ulysses Maximilian tie), a celebrated gene¬ 
ral ol tlie eigiitecntli century, was the son of Ulysses, oarou 
tie Brown, colonel of a regiment oT cuirassiers in the ser¬ 
vice of tiic emperors Leopold .^nd Joseph, created in 
17H;, hy the emperor Charles VI. a count of the holy Ro¬ 
man empire, his younger brother Georgtj receiving .the 
like dignity at the same time, who was general of foot, 
counsellor of war, and a colonel of a regiment of infantry, 
under Charles VJ. They were of an ancient and noble 
family in Irclahd. The subject of the present memoir 
was born at Basle, Oct. 24, 1705. After having passed 
through the lessons of a school at Limerick in Ireland, he 
was called to Hungary at ten years of age, by count 
George de Brown, his uncle, and was present at the fa¬ 
mous siege of Belgrade in 1-717; about "the close of the 
year 1723, he became captain in his uncle’s regiment, and 
tiieii lieutenant-colonel in 1725. He went to the island of 
Corsica in 1730, with a battalion of his regiment, and con¬ 
tributed greatly to the capture of Callansana, where fa« 
received a wound of some consequence in his thigh. He 
was appointed chamberlain to the emperor in 1732, and 
colonel in 1734.. He distinguished himself ,ift the war of 
Italy, especially in the battles of Parm4 and Guastalla, 
and burnt, in [iresence of the French army, the bridge* 
which the marechal de Noailles bad thrown across the 

* Cibbar’s Lives, vol. HI.—Atb. Ox. tcI. II.—Biog. Oramstics. 
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AdigCi Beiing appointed general in 1736, he favoured, 
the year following, the retreat of the army, by a judicious 
mancEuvre, and saved all the baggage at the memorable 
day of Banjaluca in Bosnia, Aug. 3, 1737. This signal 
piece of service procured him a second regiment of infan¬ 
try, vacant by the death of count Francis de Wallis. On 
his return to Vienna in 1739, the emperor Charles VI. 
raised him to the dignity of geiieral-field-marechal-lieute- 
nant, and gave him a seat in the Aulic council of war. 
After the death of that prince, the king of Prussia having 
entered Silesia, count de Brown, with but a small body of 
troops, disputed with him every foot of ground for the 
space of two months. He commanded in 1741 the infan¬ 
try of the right wing of the Austrian army at the battle of 
Molvitz; and, though wounded, made a handsome retreat. 
He then went into Bavaria, where he commanded the van 
of the same army, made himself master of Deckendorf, and 
took much of the enemy’s baggage, and forced the French 
to quit the banks of the Danube, which the Austrian army 
afterwards passed in perfect safety ; in commemoration of 
which, a marble pillar was erected on the spot, with the 
following inscription : “ Theresi® Anstriacse Auguste Duce 
Exercitus Carolo AlexandrO Lotharingico, septemdecim 
superatis hostilibus Villis, captoque Deckendorfio, reni- 
tentibus undis, resistentibus Gaills, Duce Exercitus Lu¬ 
dovico Borbonio Contio, transivit hie Danubium Ulysses 
Maximilianus, S. R, I. Comes de Browd, Locumtenens 
Campi Marashallus, Die 5® Junii, A. D. 1743.” The queen 
of Hungary sent him the same year to Worms, in quality 
of her plenipotentiary, to the king of Great Britain: where 
he put the hnishing hand to the treaty of alliance be¬ 
tween the courts of Vienna, London, and Turin, and she 
declared him her actual privy counsellor at her coronation 
of Bohemia. The count de Brown, in 1744, followed 
prince Lobkovitz into Italy, took the city of Veletri the 
4th of August, notwithstanding the great superiority of the 
enemy in numhers, penetrated into their camp, defeated 
several regiments, and took a great many prisoners. Being 
recalled to Bavaria, he performed several military exploits, 
and returned to Italy in 1746. He drove the Spaniards 
but of the Milanese; arid, having joined the army of the 
prince de Lichtenstein, he commanded the left wing of 
the Austrian troops at ^e battle of Placentia, the 15th of 
June 1746; and routed the right wing of the enemy’s 
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jsrmy, commanded by the marecbal de Maillebois. After 
this famous battle, the gaining of which was due to him, he 
commanded in chief the army ordered against the Genoese, 
made himself master of the pass of la Bochetta, though 
defended by 4000 men, and took possession of the city of 
Genoa. Count Brown then went togoin the troops of the 
king of Sardinia, and, in conjunction with him, took Mont- 
albino and the territory of Nice. He passed the Var the 
30th of November, in opposition to the French troops, 
entered Provence, and captured the isles of Saint-Margue¬ 
rite and Saint-Houorat. He had nearly made himself 
master of all Provence, when the revolution at Genoa and 
the army of the marechal de^Belleisje obliged him to make 
that fine retreat whiph acquired biDq,tbe admiration of all 
good judges of military tactics. He employed the rest of 
the year 1747 in defending the states pf the house of 
Austria in Italy. The empress-queen of Hungary,, in re¬ 
ward of his signal campaigns in Itoly, made him governor 
of Transylvania in 1749. In 1752 be had the government 
of the city of Prague, with the general command of the 
troops of that kingdom; and the king of Poland, elector 
of Saxony, honoured him in 1755 with the order of the 
white eagle. The king of Prussia having invaded Saxony 
in 1756, and attacked Bohemia, count Brown marched 
against him; he repulsed that prince at the battle of Lo- 
bositz the 1st of October, although he had but 26,800 
men, and the king of Prussia was at the head of at least 
40,OoO. Within a week after this engagement, he under¬ 
took that celebrated march into Saxony, for delivering the 
Saxon troops shut up between Pifna and Ronigstein: 
an action worthy of the greatest general whether ancient or 
modern. He afterwards obliged the'Prussians to retreat 
from Bohemia; for which service he'obtained the collar 
of the golden fleece, with which he was' honoured by 
the empress March 6, 1757. Shortly after this count 
Brown went into Bohemia, where he raised troops with the 
utmost expedition, in order to make b^ad against the king 
of Prussia, who had entered it afresh the bead of hia 
whole army. On.May 6tb was fought the famous battle of 
Potshernitz, or pf Prague, when count Brown was dan¬ 
gerously wounded. Obliged to retire to Prague, be there 
died of his wounds, the 26th of June 1757, at the age of 
52. The count was not only a great general, he was an 
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equHllv able liej'oh’ator, and well skilled in politics. He 
married,, Aiig. IS, 1726, Maria Philippina countess of Mar- 
tinitz, uf an illustrious and ancient family in bohemia, by 
whom he had two sons. The life of this excellent com¬ 
mander was published in two separate volumes, one in 
German, the other in French, printed at Prague in 1757.* 
BROWNE (Sir Anthony), an English judge, the son 
of sir Weston Browne of Abbess-roding in Essex, was born 
in that county, and educated for some time at Oxford, 
whence he removed to the Middle Temple, where he be¬ 
came eminent in the law, and was chosen summer reader 
in the first of queen Mary, 1553. The following year he 
was made serjeant at, law, and was the first of the call. 
Soon after he was appointed serjeant to the king and queen, 
Philip and Mary. In 1558, he was preferred to be lord 
chief justice of the common pleas; but removed upon 
queen Mary’s decease, to make way for sir .Tames Dyer, 
for though a Roman patholic, and queen Elizabeth might 
not chuse he should preside in that court, she had such an 
opinion of his talents that be was permitted to retain the 
situation of puisne on the bench as long us he lived. It is 
even said that he refused the place of lord keeper, which 
was offered to him, when the queen thought; of rentoving 
sir Nicholas Bacon for being concerned in Hales’s book, 
written against the Scottish line, in favour of the bouse of 
Suffolk. This book sir Anthony privately answered *, or 
made large collections for an answer, which Leslie, bishop 
of Hoss, and Morgan Philips afterwards made use of, in 
the works they published in defence of the title of Mary 
queen of Scots. Sir Anthony Browne died at bis house in 
parish of Soutbwold in Essex,^ May 6, 1567. The 
onl}' works attributed to him were left in MS.: namely, 
1. A Discourse upon certain points touching the Inheri¬ 
tance of the Crown,” mentioned already, and 2. “ A book 
against Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester,” mentioned by 
Dr. Matthew Paterson, in his Jerusalem and Babel,” 

1653, p. 587, but the object of which we are unacquainted 
with. Plowden says of sir Anthony, that he was “ a 
judge of profound genius and great eloquence.” 

* There leems aotne mistake here, sir Nicholas Bacon got possession of 
ar at leaif a want of accuracy io Dodd, sir A. Browne’s book, and wrote an 
«r Woiod, It is said by the latter that answer to it. 

k Ufa as sbOTF. * Wood’s ATb. vol, I,—Dodd’s Ch. Hist. vol. I, 
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BROWNE (Edward), an eminent physician, son of sir 
Thomas Browne, hereafter mentioned, was born about 
1642. He was in.structed in graoiiuar learning at the 
school of Norwich, and in 1665 took the des^ree of bache¬ 
lor ot physical Canil.'iidge. Reinonng afterwards to Mer- 
to'i college, Oxford, he was admitted there to the same 
degree in 1666, and the next year created doctor. In 
16^s, he visited part of Germany, and the year loilovring 
made H wider excursion into Austria, Hungary, and Thes¬ 
saly, wiiere the Turkish sultan then kept his court at La- 
riss'i He afterwards passed through Italy. Upon his re- 
tui'ii, he practised physic in London; was made physician 
first to Clharles II. and afterwards in 1682 to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s hospital. About the same time he joined his name 
to tiiose of many other eminent meiij in a translation of 
Pliuarch’s Lives. He was first ceiisoV, tlien elect, and trea¬ 
surer of the college of physicians; of which in 1705 he 
was chosen president, and held this office till his death, 
which happened in August 1708, after a very short illness, 
at his seat at Northfleet, near Greenhithe in Kent. He 
was acquainted with Hebrew, was a critic in Greek, and 
110 man of his age wrote better Latiii. German, Italian, 
french, Ike. he spoke and wrofe with as much ease as his 
motJier tongue. Physic was his business, and to the pro¬ 
motion thereof all his other acquisitions were referred. 
Botany, pharmacy,' and chemistry, he knew and practised. 
King Charles said of him, that “ he was as learned as any 
of the college, and as well-bred as any at court.” He was 
married, and left a son and a daughter; the former, Dr. 
Thomas Browne, F. R. S. and of the royal college of phy¬ 
sicians, died in July 1710. The daughter married Owen 
Brigstock, of Lechdenny, in the county of Carmarthen, 
esq. to whom the public is indebted for part of the post¬ 
humous works of sir Thomas Browne. 

Dr. Browne, on his return from his travels, published an 
account of some part of them, and after his second tour, 
added another volume, 1677, 4to. In 16.'i5, he published 
a new edition of the whole, with many corrections and im¬ 
provements, a work extravagantly and absurdly praised in 
the Bic^raphia Britannica. His travels yield some infor¬ 
mation to naturalists, but little to the philosophical or 
common reader.* 

' Bios. Brit.—.Johnton’t L'lfe of lir T. Browne. 
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BROWNE (George), the first bishop that embraced 
and promoted the Reformation in Ireland, was originally 
an Austin friar of London. He received his academical 
education in the house of his order, near Halywell, in 
Oxford, and becoming eminent for his learning and other 
good qualities, was made provincial of the Austin monks 
in England. In 1523 he supplicated the university for the 
degree of B. D, but it does not appear that he was then 
admitted. He took afterwards the degree of D. D. in some 
university beyond sea, and was incorporated in the same 
degree at Oxford, in 1534, and soon after at Cambridge. 
Before that time, having read some of Luther’s writings, 
he took a liking to his doctrine ; and, among other things, 
was wont to inculcate into the people, “ That they should 
make their applications solely to Christ, and not to the 
Virgin Mary, or the saints.” . King Henry VIII. being in¬ 
formed of this, took him into his favour, and promoted 
him to the archbishopric of Dublin, to which he was con¬ 
secrated March 19, 1534-5, by Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the bishops of Rochester and Sa¬ 
lisbury. A few months after his arrival in Ireland, the 
lord privy-seal, Cromwell, signified to him that his ma¬ 
jesty having renounced the Papal supremacy in England, 
it was his highness’s pleasure that his subjects of Ireland 
should obey his commands in that respect as in England, 
and nominated him one of the commissioners for the exe¬ 
cution thereof. On November 28, 1535, he acquainted 
the lord Cromwell with his success; telling him that he 
had “ endeavoured, almost to the danger and hazard of 
his life, to procure the nobility and gentry of the Irish 
nation to due obedience, in owning the king their supreme 
head, as well spiritual as temporal.” In the parliament 
which met at Dublin, May 1, 1536, he was very instru¬ 
mental in having the Act for the king’s supremacy over 
the church of Ireland passed; but he met with many ob¬ 
stacles in the e:(ecution of it; and the court of Rome used 
every effort to prevent any alterations in Ireland with regard 
to religious matters; for this purpose the pope sent over a 
bull of excommunication against all such as bad owned, or 
should own, the king’s supremacy within that kingdom, and 
the form of an oath of obedience to be taken to his holiness 
at confessions. Endeavours were even used to raise a re¬ 
bellion there; foroneThadyd Birne, a Franciscan friar, 
tieing seized by archbishop Browne’s order, letters were 
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found about him, from the pope and cardinals to O’Neal ; 
in which, after commending his own and his lather’s faith¬ 
fulness to the church of Rome, he was exhorted for the 
glory of the mother church, the honour of St. Peter, and 
his own security, to suppress heresie, and his holiness’s 
enemies.” And the council of cardinals thought fit to en¬ 
courage his country, as a sacred island, being certain 
while mother church had a son of worth as himself, and 
these that should succour him and join therein^ she would 
never fall, but have more or less a holding in Britain in 
spite of fate. In pursuance of this letter, O’Neal began 
to declare himself the champion of Popery; and having 
entered into a confederacy with others, they jointly in¬ 
vaded the Pale, and committed several ravages, but were 
soon after quelled. About the time that king Henry VIII. 
began to suppress the monasteries in England and Ireland, 
archbishop Br )wne completed his design of removing all 
superstitious rcliques and images out of the two cathedrals 
of St. Patrick’s and the Holy Trinity, in Dublin, and out 
of the rest of the churches within his diocese, and in their 
room placed the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments in gold letters. And in 1541, the king 
having convened the priory of the Holy Trinity into a 
cathedral church, consisting of a dean and chapter, our 
archbishop founded three, prebends in the same in 1544, 
jiamely, St. Michael’s, St. John’s, and St. Michan’s, from 
which time it has generally been known by the name of 
Christ-church. King Edward VI. having caused the Li¬ 
turgy to be published in English, sent an order to sir An¬ 
thony St. Leger, governor of Ireland, dated February 6, 
1550-1, to notify to all the clergy of that kingdom, that 
they should use this book in all their churches, and the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue. When sir Anthony imparted 
this order to the clergy (on the l*t of March), it was ve¬ 
hemently opposed by the Popish party, especially by 
George Dowdall, primate of Armagh, but archbishop 
BroVne received it with the utmost satisfaction; and on 
Easter-day following the Liturgy was read, for the first time 
within Ireland, in Christ-church, Dublin, in presence of the 
mayor and bailiffs of that city, the lord deputy St. Leger, 
archbishop Browne, &c. On this occasion the archbishop 
preached a sermon against keeping the Scriptures in the 
Latin tongue, and the worship of images, which is printed 
at the end of his life, and is the only part of his writing* 
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extant, except the letters mentioned above *. But Dow- 
dall, in consequence ol his violent and unseasonable oppo¬ 
sition to the king’s or ler, was deprived of the title of 
primate of all Ireland, which, by letters patent bearing 
date the 20th of October, 1551, was conferred on arch¬ 
bishop Browne, and his successors in the see of Dublin 
for ever. However, he did not long enjoy this dignity, 
for he was deprived both of it and his archbishopric in 
1554, the first of queen Mary I. under pretence that he 
was married, but in truth because he had zealously pro¬ 
moted the Reformation ; and archbishop Dowdall, who had 
lived in exile duritig part of the reign of king Edward VI. 
recovered the title of primate, and also the archbishopric 
of Armaglt, which had been given to Hugh Goodacre. 
W'hile archbishop Browne enjoyed the see of Dublin, the 
cathedral of St. Patrick’s was suppressed for about the 
space of eigiil y^fars; but queen Mary restored it to its 
ancient dignity, towards the end of the year 1554. The 
exact time of archbishop Browne’s death is not recorded ; 
only we are told that he died about the year 1556. He 
was a man, says Usher, of a cheerful countenance ; meek 
and peaceable : in bis acts and deeds plain and downright; 
of good parts, and very' .stirring in what he judged to be 
for the interest of religion, or the service of his king; mer¬ 
ciful and compassionate to the poor and miserable; and 
adorned with eveiy good and valuable qnalilicalion.' 

BROWNE (.JosEPii), D. D. provost of Queen’.s-college, 
Oxford, was born at a place called the Tongue, in Water- 
millock, Cumberland, in 1700, and was baptised Dec. 1!>, 
of that year. His father, George Browne, was a repu¬ 
table yeoman, who was enabled to give his son a classical 
education at Barton school, and afterw'ards sent him to 
Queen’s-college, where he was admitted a member March 
22, 1716-17. Here his good behaviour and rapid pro¬ 
gress in knowledge, procured him many friends that were 
of great service to him. In due time he was elected ta- 
berdar upon the foundation; and having gone through 

* In this sermon, speaking of the They shall have no resting-place upon 
.Tesiiits, archbishop liruwiie says: “God earth, and a Jew shall h.ive more fa- 
shall siuldeiily cut oil'this society, even vonr than a Jesuit.” Tliis h.is not 
by the band of those who have most escaped that acute biographer, rev. K. 
succoured them, so that at ttie end Chiirton, “ Lives of the Founders,” 
they shall become odious to all nations, p. 77. 

' Biog. Brit.—Life and Sermon in Phenix, vol. I.—Ilarleian Miscellany.— 
Strype’s Cranmer, p. 57, 378.—Atb. Ox. vol. I. 
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that office with honour, he took the degree of M. A. Nov. 
4tli, 1724, and was chosen one of the chaplains of the 
college. In 1726 he published, from the university press, 
a most beautiful edition of cardinal Barberini’s Latin 
poems, w'itii notes and a life of the author, (who was after¬ 
wards po|)e Urban VIll.) and a dedication to his friend 
Edward Uassel, esq. of Dalemain, his friend and patron. 
In April 1731, he was elected fellow, and became an 
eminent tutor, having several young noblemen of the first 
rank intrusted to his care. In this useful and important 
station he continued many years, exercising strict dis¬ 
cipline, and assiduously studying to promote the pros¬ 
perity of the college. He took the degree of D. D. July 
», 1743, and was presented by the provost and society to 
the rectory of Bramshot, in Hampshire, May 1, 1746. 
The university also conferred upon him the professorship 
of natural philosophy in 1747, which he held till his death. 
At bis living at Bramshot, he resided more than ten years, 
during which time he was collated to the chancellorship of 
Hereford, and was made a canon-residentiary by the right 
rev. lord James Bec.uclerk, bishop of that diocese, who 
had formerly Ireen his pupil. 

Upon the death of Dr. Smith, provost of Queen’s, Nov. 
23, 1756, Dr. Browne offered himself a candidate for the 
headship, and had for his formidable competitor, Dr. 
George Fothergill, principal of Edtiiund-hall, who had 
likewise been fellow of the college, an eminent tutor, and 
a person universally esteemed. The election lasted three 
days, and each candidate having upon evdry day’s scrutiny 
an equality of votes, both among the senior and junior 
fellows. Dr. Browne being the senior candidate, was, as 
the statute directs, declared duly elected. This contest, 
however, made no disagreement between the two com¬ 
petitors ; they lived in the same harmony and friendship 
as before. In 1759, Dr. Browne was appointed vice- 
chancellor, which arduous office, together wdth that of his 
headship, he managed with great prudence and ability, 
till March 25, 1765, when a stroke of the palsy rendered 
him utterly incapable of business. Under this" calamity 
he languished till June 17, 1767, when he died, leaving 
the character of being a well-bred man, a polite as well as 
a profound scholar, an agreeable companion, and a steady 
friend. There was a gravity and authority in his looks and 
deportment, that reflected dignity upon the offices he sus- 
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tained. He continued vice>chancelIor an unusual length* 
of time, and presided at the memorable Encoenia when the 
earl of Litchheld was installed. It is said that his death 
prevented his being advanced to one of the first vacancies 
on the episcopal bench. ‘ 

BROWNE (Isaac Hawkins), esq. F. R. S. and a very 
ingenious and elegant poet of the last century, was born 
at Burton-upon-Trent, January 21, 1705-6; and was the 
son of the rev. William Browne, minister of that parish, 
where he chiefly resided, vicar of Winge, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and a prebendary of Litchfield, which last pre¬ 
ferment was given him by the excellent bishop Hough. 
He was possessed, also, of a small paternal inheritance, 
which he greatly increased by his marriage with Anne, 
daughter of Isaac Hawkins, esq. all whose estate, at length, 
came to his only grandson and heir-at-law, the subject of 
this article. Our author received his grammatical edu¬ 
cation, first at Litchfield, and then at Westminster, where 
he was much distinguished for the brilliancy of his parts, 
and the steadiness of his application. The uncommon 
rapidity with which he passed through the several forms 
or classes of Westminster school, attracted the notice, and 
soon brought him under the direction of the head master. 
Dr. Freind, with whom he was a peculiar favourite. Mr. 
Browne stayed above a year in the sixth, or head form, 
with a view of confirming and improving his taste for clas¬ 
sical learning and composition, under so polite and able 
a scholar. When he was little more than sixteen years of 
age, he was removed to Trinity-college, Cambridge, of 
which college his father had been fellow. He remained 
at tlie university till he had taken his degree of M. A. and 
though during his residence there he continued his taste 
for classical literature, which through his whole life w’as 
his principal object and pursuit, he did not omit the pe¬ 
culiar studies of the place, but applied himself with vigour 
and success to all the branches of mathematical science, 
and the principles of the Newtonian philosophy. When 
in May 1724, king George the First established at both 
universities, a foundation for the study of modern history 
and languages, with the design of qualifying young men 
for employments at court, and foreign embassies, Mr. 
Bxowne was among the earliest of tliose who were selected 


* Sutebiuon’s Hist, of Cumberland, vol. I. p. 43$. 
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to be scholars upon this foundation. On the death of that 
prince, be wrote an university copy of verses, which was 
the first of bis poems that had been printed, aiid was much 
admired. About the year 1727, Mr. Browne, who had 
been always intended for the bar, settled at Lincolri’s-inn. 
Here he prosecuted, for several years, with great attention, 
the study of the law, and acquired in it a considerable 
• degree of professional knowledge, though he never arrived 
to any eminence in the practice of it, and entirely gave it 
up long before his death. He was the less solicitous about 
the practice of his profession, and it was of the less con¬ 
sequence to him, as he was possessed of a fortune ade¬ 
quate to his desires ; which, by preserving the happy mean 
between extravagance and avarice, he neither diminished 
nor increased. 

Mr. Browne’s application to the law did not prevent his 
occasionally indulging himself in the exercise of his poeti¬ 
cal talents. It was not long after his settlement at Lin- 
coln’s-inn that he wrote his poem on “ Design and Beauty,” 
addressed to Highmore the painter, for whom he bad a 
great friendship. In this, one of the longest of bis poems, 
he sliews an extensive knowledge of the Platonic philo¬ 
sophy ; and pursues, through the whole, the idea of beauty 
advanced by that philosophy. By design is here meant, 
in a large and extensive sense, that power of genius which 
enables the real artist to collect together his scattered 
ideas, to range them in proper order, and to form a re¬ 
gular plan before he attempts to exhibit any work in ar¬ 
chitecture, painting, or poetry. He wrote several other 
poetical pieces during the interval between his fixing at 
Lincoln’s-inn and his marriage; one of the most pleasing 
and popular of which was his “ Pipe of Tobacco,” au 
imitation of Cibber, Ambrose Philips, Thomson, Young, 
Pope, and Swift, who were then all living; the peculiar 
manner of these several writers is admirably hit off by our 
author, who evidently possessed an excellent imitative ge¬ 
nius*. Indeed, nothing but a nice spirit of discrimination, 
and a happy talent at various composition, could have en¬ 
abled him to haVe succeeded so well as he h^th done in 
the “ Pipe of Tobacco.” The imitation of Ambrose Philips 
was not written by our poet, but by an ingenious friend, 
the late Dr. John Hoadly, chancellor of the diocese of 
Winchester, and second son of the bishop. Dr. Hoadly, 
however, acknowledged that bis little unitaUOQ was altered 
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so much for the better by Mr. Browne, that he fairly made 
it his own. 

On the 10th of February 1743-4, Mr. Browne married 
Jane, daughter of the rev. Dr. David Trimnell, archdea¬ 
con of Leicester, and precentor of Lincoln, and niece to 
the right rev. Dr. Charles Trimneil, bishop of Winchester, 
a woman of great merit, and of a very amiable temper. 
He was chosen twice to serve in parliament; first upon a 
vacancy in December 1744, and then at the genenil elec¬ 
tion in 1748, for the borough of Wenlock in Shropshire, 
near to which his estate lay. This w-as principally owing 
to the interest of William P'orester, esq. a gentleman of 
great fortune and ancient family in Shropshire, who re¬ 
commended Mr. Browne to the electors, from the opinion 
he entertained of his abilities, and the confidence be had 
in his integrity and principles. As Mr. Browne had ob¬ 
tained his seat in parliament without opposition or ex¬ 
pence, and without laying himself under obligations to 
any party, he never made use of it to interested or ambi¬ 
tious purposes. The principles, indeed, in which he had 
been educated, and which were confirmed by reading and 
experience, and the good opinion he bad conceived of 
Mr. Pelham’s administration, led him usually to support 
the measures of government; but he never received any 
favour, nor desired any employment. He saw with great 
concern the dangers arising from parliamentary influence, 
and was determined that no personal consideration should 
biass his public conduct. The love of his country, and an 
ardent zeal for its constitution and liberties, formed a 
distinguisliing part of his character. In private conver¬ 
sation, Mr. Browne possessed so uncommon a degree of 
eloquence, that he was the admiration and delight of all 
who knew him. It must, therefore, have been expected 
that be shoitid have shone in the house of commons, as a 
public speaker. But be had a modesty and delicacy about 
him, accompanied with a kind of nervous timidity, which 
prevented him from appearing in that character. His case, 
in this respect, was similar to that of the third earl of 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Addison, and other ingenious men. Dr. 
.Johnson said of him, “ I. H. Browne, one of the first wits 
of this country, got into parliament, and never opened his 
mouth.” 

In 1754 Mr. Browne published what may be called his 
great work, his Latin poem De Aiiiwi Immortalitate,”' 
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in two books, the reception of wiiich was such as its merit 
tieserved. It immediately excited the applause of the most 
polite scholars, and has been praised by some of the most 
eminent and ingenious men of the age, by archbishop 
Herring, Dr. E. Barnard, K. O. Cambridge, Mr. Upton, 
bishop Hoadly, bishop Green, Mr. Harris, Dr. Beattie, 
&c. &t:. Its popularity was so great, that several English 
translations of it appeared in a little time. The first was 
by Mr. Hay, author of an “ Essay on Deformity,” and 
other pieces; and the second in blank verse, by Dr. Ri¬ 
chard Grey, a learned clergyman, well known by liis “ Me- 
moria Technica,” and his ])ublicalions in scripture criti¬ 
cism. A third translation was published without a name, 
but with a laboured preface, containing some cinotations 
from sir John Davies’s “ Nosce Teipsiun,” which were 
supposed to be analogous to certain jiassages in Mr. Browne. 
All these versions made their appearance in the course of 
a few months; and there was afterwards printed, by an 
unknown hand, a truuslatioii of the first book. Some years 
after Mr. Browne’s death, the “ De Animi Immortalitate” 
was again translated by the rev. Mr. Crawley, a clergyman 
in Huntingdonshire, and more recetitly Dr. John Letticc 
jjublished a translation in blank verse, with a commentary 
and ainiotatiuns, 1795, 8vo. A close and literal version 
of it in (irose was inserted by Mr. Highmore the jrainter 
in his pulilieation which appeared in ITfiti, entitled “ Es¬ 
says moral, religious, and miscellaneous.” But the best 
translation is that by Soame Jenyn.s, esq. printed in his 
Miscellanies, and since published in Mr. Browne’s poems. 
These testimonies and attentions paid to our ingenious 
author’s principal [iroduction, are striking evidences of the 
high sense which was justly entertained of its merit. Not 
to mention the usefulness and importance of the subject, 
every man of taste must feel that the poem is admirable 
for its perspicuity, precision, and order; and that it unites 
the philosophical learning and elegance of Cicero, with 
the. numbers, and much of the poetiy, of Lucretius and 
Virgil. Mr. Browne intended to have added a third book. 
In these three books he proposed to carry natural religion 
as far as it would go, and in so doing, to lay the true 
foundation of Christianity, of which he was a firm believer. 
But he went no farther than to leave a fragment of the 
third book, enough to make us lament that he did not 
complete the whole. 

. Voi.. VII. K 
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Though Mr. Browne was bred to a profession, and sat 
several years in parliament, he was not so shining or dis' 
tinguished a character in public as in private life*. His 
private life was chiefly divided between his books and his 
friends. His reading took in a large compass; but he had 
tlie greatest delight in the Greek and Roman writers. Few 
men formed so early and lasting a taste, and acquired so 
familiar a knowledge of the ancient poets, philosophers, 
orators, and liistorians, particularly those of the purest 
ages; and hence it was that be derived the happy art of 
transfusing into the more serious of his compositions, the 
graces of their diction, and the strength of their sentiments, 
without servile imitation. He was very conversant like¬ 
wise with the best English and Italian authors. His me¬ 
mory enabled him to retain every thing which he had heard 
or read; and he could repesat, with the greatest facility 
and gracefulness, the fine passages he had treasured up in 
his mind. Having a perfect ear for harmony and rhythm, 
he was an admirable reader both of prose and verse, and 
without having ever applied himself to the practice of mu¬ 
sic, his natural taste rendered him a good judge in that 
delightful art. With these* various accomplishments, to 
which were added, a remarkably happy talent of telling a 
story, a genuine flow of wit, as well as eloquence, a pe¬ 
culiar vein of humour, and, indeed, an excellence in every 
.species of conversation, it is not surprising that his com¬ 
pany was almost universally sought for and desired. His 
acquaintance was so courted, that, though his private in¬ 
clination would have led him to have lived retired, in the 
society of-a few old friends, he became, at different pe¬ 
riods of his life, intimate with all the distinguished men 
of the age, and with those especially, who were most 


* The following anpcdote, whinli wns 
related by Mr. James Close, a re¬ 
spectable solicitor of Lincoln’s-Imi, is 
highly liunuurabic to Mr. Browne. 
During the time that Mr. Browne at- 
' Wndeii the cimnccry bar, the merits of 
a cause were argued before the lord- 
ohanccllor Ilardwicke, tlie dccisiou of 
wiiich depended upon ascertaining the 
rights and obligations of gavel-kind, 
'i'lie counsel employed on each side 
having r.ather perplexed than thrown 
light ujKiii the subject, the lord-chan- 
ctllgr said, “ There sits a gentle¬ 
man (meaning Mr. Browne), who, 
I helietc, knows more of the matter 


than any of nsat the same time re¬ 
questing him to favour the court with 
his sentiments on the case in question. 
Mr. Browne, having first modestly ex¬ 
cused himself, was prevailed upon to 
comply with the chancellor’s motion, 
and spoke for an hour on the rise and 
tenure of gavel-kind, with great learn¬ 
ing, accuracy, and precision, and with 
a particular application to the matter 
in hand. The chancellor thanked him 
much for the information himself and 
the audience bad received, and ex¬ 
pressed his concern that be bad not the 
pleasure of hearing him oftencr upon 
other subjects. 
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etiiinent for their learning and parliamentary abilities. His 
particular friends were persons of distinguished merit and 
virtue. By these he was hehl in the Inghest esteem and 
respect, and his union with them was never broken by any 
thing but death. His fine feelings, his enlarged and ex¬ 
alted sentiments, and the general excellence of his cha¬ 
racter, continued to render any social connections with 
him as lasting as they were desirable and delightful. One 
great object of Mr. Browne’s attention, during the latter 
part of his life, w'as the education of his only son, to whom 
he was an excellent father and instructor. Our author, 
after having laboured a considerable time under a weak and 
infirm state of health, died, of a lingering illness, at his 
house in Great llussel-street, Bloonisbury-squarc, Lon¬ 
don, on the l4th of February, 1760, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age. In 1768, the present Mr. Hawkins Browne 
published an elegant edition, in large octavo, of hisfathei‘’s 
poems; upon which occasion he had the satisfaction of 
receiving fresh testimonies to their merit from many emi¬ 
nent men then living. To this edition is ytrefixed a very 
fine head by llavenet from a j)icture by Highmore. * 

BROWNE (MO.SF..S), vicar of Olney in Buckingham¬ 
shire, and chaplain of Morden college, was horn in 1703, 
and was originally a pen-cutter. Early in life he distin¬ 
guished himself by his poetical talents, and when only 
twenty t ears of age, published a tragedy called “ Polidus,” 
and a farce called “ All-bedevilled,” which were played 
together at a private theatre in St. Albau’s-street, neither 
ol much merit. He became afterwards a frequent contri¬ 
butor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and carried off several 
of the prizes which Cave, the j)rinter and proprietor of that 
Magazine, then offered for the best compositions. When 
Cave published a translation of Dn Halde’s China, he in¬ 
scribed the difl’erent plates to his friends, and one to 
“ Moses Browne,” with which familiar designation Browne 
thought proper to be offended, and Cave, to pacify liim, 
directed the engraver to introduce Mr. witli a caret under 
the line. In 1729, he published his “ Piscatory Eclogues,” 
without his naine, which were reprinted in 1739, among 
his “ Poems on various subjects,” Svo, and again in an ex¬ 
tended form, with notes, in 1773. For a long time, how’- 

* Biog. Brit, communicated by liU son.—Boswell’s .folinson.—.Nichols, Dods- 
h'y, and Pearch’s Poems.—See an anecdote of one of his poems in Warbnrtou'* 
tetters, 4to edit. p. 31. 
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ever, even after liis abilities were known, he remained in 
poverty, and in 1745, when it appears he had a wife and 
seven children, we find him applying to Dr. Birch fov the 
situation of messenger, or door-keeper, to the royal sociei 3 '. 
In 1750, he published an edition of Walton and Cotton’s 
Angler, with a preface, notes, and some valuable additions, 
which was reptibiishcd in 1759 and 1772, and in the for¬ 
mer year drew him into a controversy with sir John Haw¬ 
kins, who happened to be then publishing an improved 
edition of the same work. From his poems, as well as 
from the scattered observations in the “ Angler,” he ap¬ 
pears to have been always of a religious turn ; and in 1752 
published in verse, a series of devout contemplations, en¬ 
titled “ Sunday Thoughts,” which went through a second 
edition in 1764, and a third in 1781. In 1753. having 
some prospect of eitcourageinent in the church, he took 
orders, and soon after his ordination was presented by the 
earl of Dartmouth to the vicarage of Olncy in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, on the cession of Mr. Wolsey Johnson. In 1754 
he publi.shed a sermon, preached at Olney, on Christmas 
day, entitled “ I’he Nativity and Hinniliation oi Jesus 
Christ, practically considered.” In 1755, he published a 
small (juarto poem, entitled “ Percy Lodge,” a seat of the 
duke and duchess of Somerset, written by command of 
their late graces, in 1749. In vvhatyear he was presented 
to the vicarage of Sutton, in Lincolnshire, we are not. in¬ 
formed ; but in 1763, he was elected to the chaplainship of 
Morden college in Kent, and some time after appointed the 
late rev. John Newton for his curate at Olney. In 1765 he 
published a- sermon “ preached to the Society for the 
Reformation of Manners,” and a few years after, a “ Visi¬ 
tation Sermon,” delivered at Stony Stratford. Besides 
these, Mr. Browne is said to have published one or two po¬ 
litical tracts; and in 1772, a translation of a work of John 
Liborius Zimmerman, entitled “ I'he Excellency of the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ,” London, l2n>o. He died at 
Morden college. Sept. 13, 1787, aged eighty-four. His 
wife died in 1783. Mr. Browne was a man of some learn¬ 
ing and piety, but as a poet, we fear he cannot be allowed 
to rank higher than among versifiers.' 

BROWNE (Patuick), M. D. a naturalist of considera¬ 
ble eminence, the fourth son of Edward Browne, esq. a 

* Bibliografther, vol. IT.—Hawkins's Life of Johnson,—Gk'nt. Mag. vols. 
LVli. IJsii. and LXIV.—Nictuds^s Literary Augcdoics. 
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gentleman of respectable family, was born at Woodstock, 
the paternal iiiheritance, in tlie parisli of Crossboyne, and 
comity of Mayo, about 17 jO. After receiving the best 
education that country could afford, he was sent to a near 
relation in tlie island of Antigua in 1737 ; but tlie climate 
disagreeing very much with Ids cunstitutiou, he relurned 
in about a year to F.urope, and landing in France, went 
dii cctly to Paris, where he speedily recovered his health, 
and with the approbation of his parents applied himself 
closely to the study of jihysic, and particularly to the 
science of botany, for which he always had a particular 
predilection. After five years spent at Paris, he removed 
to Leyden, where he studied near two years more, and 
from that university obtained his degree of M. 1).—Here 
he formed an intimacy with Gronovius and Muscheti- 
broeck, and commenced a corresjjondence with Linnaus 
and otltcr eminent botanists and learned men. From Hol¬ 
land he proceeded to London, where he jjractised near two 
years, and thence went out again to the West Indies, and 
after s[)ending some months in Antigua and some others 
of the .Sugar Islands, he proceeded to Jamaica, where he 
spent his time in collecting and preserving sjiecimens of 
the plants, birds, shells, &c. of those luxuriant soils, with 
a view to the improvement of natural history. 

Whilst in Jamaica, his residence was ciiiefly in King¬ 
ston, and it w'as he who first pointed out the absurdity of 
continuing 8panish-town the port and capital, while rea¬ 
son plainly pointed out Kingston, or iii his own words, 
“ the defects of a port of clearance to leeward and by 
his writings the governor and council represented the mat¬ 
ter so strikingly to earl Granville, president of the council 
175G, that the measure was immediately adopted, and 
Kingston made the port of clearance, to the very great 
benelit of commerce in general, as before that, when ships 
were clearing out of Kingston, and ready to weigh 
author, they were obliged to send near seven miles to Spa- 
nish-town, by which they olteu siift'ered great inconve¬ 
nience and delay. 

At this time he also collected materials, abd made the 
necessary observations (being a very good malheinatician 
and astronomer) for a new map of Jamaica, which he pidt- 
lished in London, in August 1755, engraved by i)r. Bayly, 
on two sheets, by which the doctor cleared four hundred 
jgniueas. Soon after this (March 1756) he published his 
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“ CivH and Natural History of Jamaica,” in folio, orna¬ 
mented with forty-nine engravings of natural history, a 
whole sheet map of the island, and another of the harbour 
of Port-Royal, Kingston-town, &c. Of this work there 
were but two hundred and fifty copies printed by subscrip¬ 
tion, at the very low price of one guinea, but a few were 
sold at two pounds two shillings in sheets by the printer. 
Most unfortunately all the copper-plates, as well as the 
original drawings, were consumed by the great fire in 
Coruhill, November 7, 1765. 'I'liis alone prevented in his 
life-time a second edition of that work, fijr whicli he made 
considerable prCjjarations, by many additionai jilants, and 
a lew corre.-tions in his several voyages to tht^se islands, 
for lie was six different times in the West Indies; in one 
of those trips he lived a'nove twelve months in the island 
of Antigua : however, these observations will we trust not 
be lost to the puiilic, ns he sent before his dcuih lo sir Jo¬ 
seph Bunks, P. K. S. “ A catalogue of the plants growing 
in the Sugar Isiaiuis, ike. classed and described according 
to tiie Linna an system,” in 4to, containing about eighty 
jiages. In Kxsluiw’s Crentleman’s and London Magazine 
for June 1774, he jiublisbed “A catalogue of the birds of 
Ireiund,” and in E.xsiiaw’s August Magazine following, 
“ A catalogue of its fish.” lii 1788 he prepared for the 
press a very curious and useful eaUlogue of the plants of 
the north-west counties of Ireland, classed with great care 
and accuracy according to the Linnman system, coiuainiiig 
above seven hundred plants, mostly observed by himself, 
having trustetl very few to the descriptions of others. This 
little tract, written in Latin with the English and Irish 
names, might be of considerable use in assisting to compile 
a “ Flora Hiberiiica,” a work every botanist will allow to 
be much wanting. 

The doctor was a tall, comely' man, of good address and 
gentle manners, naturally cheerful, very temperate, and iu 
general healtliy; but iu his latter years had violent pe¬ 
riodical fits of the gout, by which he suffered greatly : in 
the intervals of these unw’elcome visits, he formed the 
catalogue of plants, and was always, when in health, do¬ 
ing something in natural history or mathematics. At a 
very early period he married in Antigua a native of that 
island, but had no issue. His circumstances were mode¬ 
rate, but easy, and the poor found ample benefit from his 
liberality as well as professional skill. He died at Rush- 
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brook, county of Mayo, on Sunday August 29, 1790, and 
was interred in the family burial-place at Crossboyne.* 
BROWNE (Petbk), a native of Ireland, was at first 
provostof Trinity college in Dublin, and afterwards bishop 
of Cork : in the palace of which see he died in 1735, after 
having distinguished himself by some writings. 1. “A 
refutation of Toland’s Christianity not mysterious.” This 
was the foundation of his preferment; which occasioned him 
to say to Toland himst.lf, that it was he who had made him 
bishop of Cork. 2. “ I'he progress, extent, and limits of 
the human understanding,” 1723, Svo. This was meant 
as a supplemental work, displaying more at large the prin¬ 
ciples on which lie had confuted Toland. 3. “ Sermons,” 
levelled principally against the Socinians, written in a 
manl}' and easy style, and much admired. He published 
also, 4. \ little volume in 12mo, against the “ Custom of 
drinking to the memory of the dead.” It was a fashion 
among the Whigs of his time, to drink to the glorious and 
iminortal memory of king William III. w’hich greatly dis¬ 
gusted our bishop, and is supposed to have given rise to 
the piece in question. His notion was that drinking to 
the dead is tantaincunt to praying for the dead, and not, 
as is really meant, an approbation of curtain conduct or 
principles. The only elfect, however, was that the whigs 
adcied to their toast,—“ in spite of the hi.sliop of Cork.” “ 
BROWNE (Simon), an able and learned minister and 
writer among the protestant dissenters, and who was re¬ 
markable for a mental disorder of a most extraordinary 
kind, was horn at Shepton-Mallet, in Somersetshire, about 
1080. He was instructed in grammar by the rev. Mr. 
Cnmming, who was pastor of a congregation in that town ; 
from vviience he was removed to Bridgewater, and finished 
his studies under the care of the rev. Mr. Moor. As lie 
jKissessed uncommon parts, which had been improved by 
the most assiduous application, be was very early thought 
qualified for the ministry; so that he began to preach some 
time before he was twenty years of age. His talents soon 
rendered him so conspicuous among the dissenters, that he 
was chosen minister of a considerable congregation at 
Portsmouth, in which situation he continued some years. 
In 1706, he published a small treatise, entitled “ A caveat 

* Burop. Magazine, Aug. J 195, 

* Preceding editign gf this Sictignary,«»-Orton’s Letters to Stedman, vol. I. 
p. 212, 213. 
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against evil Company.” In 1709, he published, in one 
volume, 8vo, “The true character of the real Christian.” He 
discharged the duties of the pastoral office at Portsmouth 
with so much fidelity and diligence, as procured him uni¬ 
versal esteem; hut, in 1716, he removed to the great re¬ 
gret of his congregation, in consetpienco of his being in¬ 
vited to accept of the pastoral charge of the congregation 
of protestaut dissenters in the Old Jewry, London, which 
was one of the most considerable in the kingdom. In 
1720, he published, in one volume, I'inio, “ Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, in three books.” In 1722, he published 
a volume of “ Sermons,” and altout the same lime a “ Let¬ 
ter to the rev. 'I'homas Reynolds,” in vvlii<;li he censures 
that gentleman and other dissenters for requiring of their 
brethren explicit declarations of their belief in the doc¬ 
trine of the 'rrinity. At the Old Jewry he continued to 
preach for about seven years with the greatest reputation, 
and was much beloved and csteenuxl by his congregation : 
but, in 1723, a complicated domestic affliction, tbe loss of 
his wife, and of an only .son, .so deeply allooted him, that 
he was at first in a state little different from distraction; and 
the disorder which his imagination had sustained from the 
shock that he had received, at length st;ttled into a melan¬ 
choly of a very extraordinary nature*. He desisted from 
the duties of his function, ami could not he persuaded to 
join in any act of worship, either public or private. He 
imagined, “ that Almighty C»od, by a singular instance^ of 
divine power, had, in a gradual manner, annihilated in 
him the thinking substance, and utterly divested him of 
consciousness : that though he retained the human shape, 
and the faculty of speaking, in a manner that appeared to 
others rational, he had all the while no more notion of what 
he said than a parrot. And, very consistently with this, 


^ As tbeciMiSf? of Tlrownc’s insauity 
has been l>y sonu'., not ade- 

Cjuate to the ctf- pt, the f sloi-y 

has been revived lait'U': “Mr. Rrownu 
on a jotirney wit'., a friend, they 
werv altisckoii by a bip^huayman, who 
a pistol an*J their 

inoiiC}\ Mr. B. being' eintrageous, 
strcaa;, ant' furtive, tlisanned Inin, and 
sai/inj;: liim by the eoil.ir, they both 
fell to the ^loiind. In the sUu^'^ie to 
him, Mr. B. at l<*np.Th gtfi- 
tiit<^ upp(*rmosr, placed liis kaec on 
the higUwayauu's breast, aud by that 


means confined him while his compa¬ 
nion rode to town, at a disUmco, for 
Judp lo socure him. After a consider¬ 
able time, Uc returned with assistance j; 
upon which Mr. D. arose from ofl'tbe 
man to deliver him up to safe custody, 
but, to his unspeakable terror, the man 
was dead.** There seems but slender 
fonndaiion h»r the story, but supposini; 
it true, it will not account much more 
clearly for Mr B.’s insanity, than the 
loss of his wife and son. Protestant 
Pissenters’ Magazine, voK IV. p. 420.. 
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lie looked upon himself as no longer a moral agent, a sub¬ 
ject of reward or punishment.” He continued in this per¬ 
suasion to the end of his life, with very little variation. 
Notl)ing grieved him more, than that lie could not per¬ 
suade others to think of him as he thought of himself. He 
sometimes considered this as questioning his veracity, 
which aifected him in the most sensible manner; and he 
often took pains, by the most solemn asseverations, to re¬ 
move such an imputation. At other times, and in a more 
gloomy hour, he would represent the incredulity which was 
manifested towards liim, as a judicial efi’ect of the same 
divine power that had occasioned this strange alteration in 
him, as if God had determined to proceed tigaiiist him in 
this way, and would have no application made in his hc- 
half. Upon this account, for a long- while, he was ini- 
tvilling that any prayers should be made for him; which, 
he would say, could be warrattted by nothing but a faith 
in miracles, and even refused to say grace at table, or if 
urged to it, appeared in the greatest distress. At the be¬ 
ginning of his disorder, he was so unhappy in himself, as 
to have frequent propensities to d.cprive himself of life ; 
blit be afterwards grew more serene, and ajrpeared to have 
little or no terror upon bis mind. He considered himself 
as one w^o, though he had little to hojte, had no more to 
fear, and was therefore, for the most jiart, calm and com¬ 
posed ; and when the conversation did not turn upon him¬ 
self, as it was generally rational and very serious, so was 
it often cheerful and pleas irit. But his opinion concern¬ 
ing himself occasionally led him into inconsistencies ; and 
wiieii these were pointed out to him, he sometimes ap- 
jieared much puzzled. 

Whilst he was under the influence of this strange frenzj-, 
it was extremely remarkable, that his faculties appeared 
to he in every other respect in their full vigour. lie con¬ 
tinued to ajrply himself to his studies, and discovered the 
same force of understanding which had formerly distin¬ 
guished him, both in his conversation and in his writings. 
Having, however, (piitted the niiiiisiiy, he retired into the 
country, to his-native town of Shepton-Mallet. Here, for 
some time, he amused himself with translating several pans 
of the ancient Greek and Latin poets into English verse. 
He afterwards composed several little pieces for the use of 
children, an English grammar and spelling-book, an ab¬ 
stract of the scripture-history, and a collection of fables. 
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the two last both in metre. With great labour he ako 
amassed together, in a short compass, all the themes of 
the Greek and^ Latin tongues, and compiled likewise a 
dictionary * to each of these works, in order to render the 
learning of both those languages more easy and com])eii- 
dious. But neither of these pieces, nor several others 
which were written by him during his retirement, were 
ever printed. During the last two years of his life, he 
employed liimsclf in the defence of the truth of Christi¬ 
anity, against some of the attacks which were then made 
against it; and uIeo in reconunendiiig mutual caudo ir to 
Ctivistians of diii'creiu st ntinients concerning tiie tloetrine 
of the Trinityn lii I73'2, he pni'lisiipd, in 8vo, “ A sober 
and charitable disquisition concerning d’C iinpoitancc of 
the DocUiiic ol the Trinity ; particuiarly with regard to 
W'orship, and the doctrine of Satisfaction: endeavouring to 
shew, that those in the dilVoreni schemes should hear with 
each other in their diUcrent sentiments; nor separate com¬ 
munions, and cast one another out of Christian-feilowship 
on this account.” The same year he published, “ A fit 
Rebuke to a linlicrous Iniidel, in sonic remarks on Mr. 
W’ooistoii’s fifth Disconr.se on the Miracies of onr Saviour. 
With a preface concerning the prosecution of such writers 
by the civil powers.” It was in the same year also that 
he published liis “ Defence of the Religion of Nature, 
and the Christian Revelation, against the defective account 
of the one, and the exceptions against the other, in a 
book, entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation.” In all 
these pieces, though written in his retirement, with little 
assistance from books, or learned conversation, he yet dis¬ 
played considerable extent of knowledge, and of argu¬ 
mentative powers. But to the last of these performances, 
lie prefixed a very singular dedication to queen Caroline, 
expressive of the unhappy delusion under which he la¬ 
boured ; and which his friends prudently suppressed, al¬ 
though it is too great a curiosity to be lost f. 

* It is sail), that a fricni) once call- f Dedication to queen Caroline, 
ed upon him, and asked him what he Madam, 

was doing ? He replied, “ 1 am doing Of all the extraordinary things that 
nothing that requires a reasonable soul; have been tendered to your royal bands, 
I am making a dictionary: but you since your first happy arrival in Bri- 
linow thanks should be returned to God tain, it may be boldly said, what now 
for every thing, and therefore for die* bespeaks your majesty’s acceptance is 
tionary-makers.” the chief. Not in itself indeed: it is a 
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After his retireraent into the country, he could not be 
prevailed upon to tise any kind of exercise or recreation ; 
so that a complication of disorders, contracted by his se¬ 
dentary mode 6f living, at length brought on a mortifica¬ 
tion in his leg, which put a period to his life, at the close 
of the year 1732, in the fifty-second year of his age. He 
had several daughters, who survived him. He was a man 


trifle unworthy your exalted rank, and 
what will hardly prove an entertaining; 
ainuscincnl to one of your majesty's' 
deep penetration, exact judgment, and 
iiiic taste; hnt on aceount of the au¬ 
thor, who is til.' fust being of the kind, 
and ycl w. liout a name. 

lie vas once a man, and of some 
little n.nne; hut of no worth, as his 
present unparalleled ease makes hat 
too inanife.st; for, by the immediate 
hand (if an avenging ftod, his very 
thinking substance has for mure than 
seven y ars he'-n continually wasting 
away, till it is wholly pcrislicd out of 
him, if it be not utterly come to no¬ 
thing. None, no, not llie least re- 
in.’tiibraiice of its very mins remains; 
not the Siculuw of an idea is left; nor 
any sense, so much as one single one, 
perrect or imperfect, whole or dimi¬ 
nished, ever did appear to a mind 
within liim, or w.os perceived by it. 

Such a present from such a thing, 
however w.rthle.ss in itself, may not he 
wholly luiacceptuble to your maj; sty, 
the author being siicli as history can¬ 
not parallel ; and if the fact, which is 
real and no tiction or wrung conceit, 
ohtains <nedit, it mnsf he recorded as 
the most im inorable. and iiidi ed asto¬ 
nishing, event in the reign of (leorge 11, 
that a tract, composed by sni'h a thing, 
was pre.eiito.l lo the illustrious Caro¬ 
line ; his royal consort needs not be 
added ; fame, if 1 am not misinformed, 
will tell that with pleasure to all suc¬ 
ceeding limes. 

He has been informed, that your 
majesty’s piety is as genuine and emi¬ 
nent, a.s your excellent qualities are 
great and conspicuous. This can in¬ 
deed be truly known to the great search¬ 
er of hearts only. He alone, who can 
look into them, can discern if they are 
sincere, and the main intention cori-e- 
sponds with tile appearance; and your 
majesty cannot take it amiss if such an 
author hints, that his secret approba¬ 
tion is of ioUnitely greater value than 


the commendation of men, who may be 
easily mislak.m, and arc too apt to 
flatter their superiors. But, if he has 
been told the truth, such a case as his 
will .'erlainly strike j'our majesty with 
astoiiishinent; and iniiy raise that cum- 
miscratiuii in your royal breast, which 
be ha.s in ruin endeavoured to excite 
in those of his friends: who, by the 
most unreasonable and ill-founded con¬ 
ceit in the world, have imagined, that 
a thinking being could for seven years 
together live a stranger to its own pow¬ 
ers, exereises, operations, and state ; 
and to what the gre.at Cod has been 
doing in it, and to it. 

If your majesty, 'n your most re- 
tired address to the king of kings, 
sh.jtild think of so singular a case, you 
may perliap.-i make it your devout: rc- 
qiiesi, that tlie reign of your beloved 
sovereign and consort may be renowoed 
to all posterity by the reeov. ry of a 
soul now in the utmost ruin, the resto¬ 
ration of one utlcily lust, at present, 
amongst men. And should this case 
afreet your royal breast, you will rc- 
eoimncnd it to llie piety and prayers of 
all the truly devutit, who have the ho¬ 
nour lo be known lo your majesty: 
many such doubtless there are, though 
courts are not nsually tlie places where 
the devout resort, or where devotion 
reigns. And it is not improbable, that 
multitudes of the pious throughout the 
land may take a case lo heart, that 
unil'T your majesty's patronage comes 
thus recommended. 

Could such a favour as this restora- 
ti.in be obtained from heaven by the 
prayers of your majesty, with what 
transport of gratitude would the reco¬ 
vered being throw himself at your ma¬ 
jesty’s feet, and, adoring the divine 
power and graae, profess himself. 

Madam, your majesty’s most obliged 
and dutiful servant, 

Simon Browne. 

First printed by Dr. Hawkeswortb 
in the Adventureri No. 88. 
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of extensive knowledge, and very considerable learning. 
He was well skilled in theology, his sentiments were libe¬ 
ral, and he was a zealous advocate for freedom of intjuiry. 
He appears, from the general tenor of his life, and of his 
writings, to have been a man of distinguished virtue, and 
of the most fervent piety, and to have been animated by 
an ardent zeal for the interests of rational and practical re¬ 
ligion. His abilities made him respected, and his virtues 
rendered him beloved : but such was the peculiaritv' of his 
case, that he lived a melancholy instance of the weakness 
of human nature. 

After Mr. Browne’s death, in 1733, was ptd)lished, in Svo, 
as a separate piece, “ The Close of the Defence of the 
Religion of Nature and the Christian Revelation : in an¬ 
swer to Christianity as old as the Creation. In an address 
to Christian ministers and the Christian people.” The 
author of Christianity as old as the Creation urges it as an 
argument against the truth of the Gospel revelation, that 
it has been productive of but little good effect in the lives 
of Christians, and that it does not appear that they have 
arrived at any higher state of perfection than the rest of 
mankind. This objection Mr. Browne answered in his De¬ 
fence ; and his Clo.se of that Defence is an earnest and 
pathetic exhortation to Christian ministers and people, of 
all denominations, not to give so much ground by their 
conduct for such objections of the deists, but to regulate 
their lives in a more exact conformity to the precepts of 
the excellent religion which they professed. Besides the 
works of-Mr. Browne which have been enumerated, he also 
published several single sermons; and was one of the au¬ 
thors of the “ Occasional Paper,” a kind of periodical 
work, collected and published in 3 vols. Svo. Some of his 
MSS. are in the British Museum, and among them a ver¬ 
sion of some of the Psalms. ‘ 

BROWNE (Thomas), a clergyman of the church of 
England in the seventeenth century, was born in the 
county jof Middlesex in 1604, was elected student of Christ 
church in 1620, and took the degrees in arts, that of mas¬ 
ter being completed in 1627. 7n 1636, he served the of¬ 
fice of proctor, and the year after was made domestic 
chaplain to archbishop Laud, and bachelor of divinity. 
Soon after he became rector of St. Mary, Aldermary, Loii- 

• Biog. Brit.—Atkey’s Funeral Sermon.—Adventurer, No. 88. 
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■ don, canon of Windsor in 1639, and rector of Oddington 
in Oxfordsiiire. On the breaking out of the rebellion, he 
was ejected from his church in London by the ruling party, 
and retired to his majesty, to wliom he was chaplain, 
at Oxford, a;:d in 1642 was created D. D. having then 
only tlie profits of Oddington to maintain him. He ap¬ 
pears afterwards to have been stripped even of this, and 
went to the continent, where he was for some time chap¬ 
lain to Mary, princess of Orange. After the restoration, 
he was admitted again to his former preferments, but does 
not appear to have had any other reward for his losses and 
sufferings. He died at W’indsor Dec. 6, 1673, and was 
buried on the outside of ^it. George’s chapel, where Dr. 
Isaac V'^ossiiis, his executor, erected a monument to his 
memory, with an inscription celebrating his learning, elo¬ 
quence, critical talents, and knowledge of antiquities. 
Besides a s<>rmon preached before the university in 1633, 
he publishctl, “ A Key to the King’s Cabinet; or animad¬ 
versions upon the three printed speeches of Mr. L’isle, 
Mr. Tate, and Mr. Browne, members of the house of 
commons, spoken at a coniinon hall in London, .Inly 1645, 
detecting the malice atid falsehood of their blasplieinoiis ob¬ 
servations upon the king and queen’s letters,” Oxford, 
1645, 4t(). His next publication was a treatise in defence 
of Groiius against an epistle of Salmasiiis, “ De posthumo 
Grotii;” this he printed at the Hague, 1646, 8vo, under 
the name of .Siiiiplieius Virinus, and it was not known to 
be bis until after his death, when the discovery was made 
by Vossiiis. He wrote also, “ Dissertatio de Tiierapeutis 
I’hilonis adversus Henricum Valesium,” Lond. 1687, 8vo, 
at the end of Colomesius’ edition of St. Clement’s ej)istles; 
and he translated part of Camden’s annals of queen Eliza¬ 
beth, under the title, “ Toimis alter et idem; or the 
History of the life and reign of tliat famous princess Eli¬ 
zabeth, &c.” I.ondon, 1629, 4to. In the Republic of 
I-etters, vol. VI. 1730, we find published for the first 
tirnd, a “ Concio ad Clerum,” delivered for his divinity 
bachelor’s degree in 1637 ; the subject, “ the revenues of 
the clergy,” which even at that period were threatened. * 
BRO vVNE (Slit Thomas), an eminent physician and 
antiquary, was born in London, in the parish of St. 
Michael, Cheapside, Oct. 19, 1605. His father wasamer- 


• Ath. Ox. vol. II—Republic of Letters, vol. VL 
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chant, of an ancient family at Upton m Cheshire. Ho 
his father very early, arid tvas defrauded by one of his 
guardians, by whom, however, orhy his mother, who soon 
after his father’s death married sir Thomas Dutton, he was 
placed at Winchester school. In 1623 he was removed 
from Winchester to Oxford, and entered a gentleman- 
commoner of Broadgate-hall. Here he was admitted to his 
bachelor’s degree, Jan. 31, 1626-27, being the first person 
of eminence graduated from Broadgate-hall, when en¬ 
dowed and known as Pembroke-college. After taking his 
master’s degree, he turned his studies to physic, and prac¬ 
tised it fur some time in Oxfordshire, but soon afterwards, 
cither induced by curiosity, or invited by promises, he 
quitted his settlement, and accompanied his father-in-law, 
who had some employment in Ireland, in a visitation of 
the forts and castles, which the state of Ireland then made 
necessary. From Ireland he passed into France and Italy ; 
made some stay at Montpelier and Padua, which were then 
the celebrated schools of physic; and, returning home 
through Holland, procured himself to be created M. D. at 
Leyden, but when he began these travels, or when he 
concluded them, there is no certain account. It is, how¬ 
ever, supposed that he returned to London in 1634, and 
that the following year he wrote his celebrated treatise, 
the “ lleligio Medici,” which he declares himself riever 
to have intended for the press, having composed it only 
for his own exercise and entertainment. He had, how¬ 
ever, communicated it to bis friends, and by some means 
a copy was given to a printer in 1642, and was no sooner 
published than it excited the attention of the public by 
the novelty of paradoxes, the dignit}^ of sentiment, the 
quick succession of images, the multitude of abstruse al¬ 
lusions, the subtlety of disquisition, and the strength of 
language. 

The earl of Dorset recommended this book to the pe¬ 
rusal of sir Kenelm Digby, who returned his judgment 
upon it, not in a letter, but in a book; in which, though 
mingled with some positions fabulous and uncertain, there 
are acute remarks, just censures, and profound specula¬ 
tions, yet its principal claim to admiration is, that it was 
written in twenty-four hours, of which part was spent in 
procuring Browne’s book, and part in reading it. This 
induced sir Thomas to publish a more correct edition of 
his work, which had great success. A Mr. Merry weather. 
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of Cambridge, turned it, not inelegantly, into Latin, and 
from his version it was again translated into Italian, Ger¬ 
man, Dutch, and French, and at Strasburgh the Latin 
translation was published with large notes, by Lenuus Ni^ 
colaus Moltfarius. Of the English annotations, which, in 
all the editions from 1644, accompany the book, the au¬ 
thor is unknown. Merryweather, we are told, had some 
difficulty in getting his translation printed in Holland. The 
first printer to whom he offered it carried it to Salmasius, 
“ who laid it by (says he) in stale for three months,” and 
then discouraged its publication: it was afterwards re¬ 
jected by two other printers, and at last was received by 
Hackius. The peculiarities of the book raised the author, 
as is usual, many admirers and many enemies; but we 
know not of more than one professed answer, written un¬ 
der the title of “ Medicus Medicatus,” by Alexander Ross, 
which was universally neglected by the world. Abroad it 
was animadverted upon as having an irreligious tendency, 
by Guy Patin, by Tobias Wagner, by Muller, Reiser, 
and Buddeus, and was put into the Index Expnrgatorius. 
At present it will probably be thought that it was both too 
much applauded and too much censured, and that it would 
have been a more useful book had the author’s fancy been 
more guided by judgment. 

At the time when this book was published. Dr. Browne 
resided at Norwich, where he had settled in 1636, by 
the persuasion of Dr, Lushington, his tutor, who was then 
rector of Barnham Westgate, in the neighbourhood. It 
is recorded by Wood, that his practice was very extensive. 
In 1637 he was incorporated M. D. at Oxford. He mar¬ 
ried in 1641 Mrs. Miieham, of a good family in Norfolk, a 
lady of very amiable character. Dr. Johnson says this mar¬ 
riage could not but draw the raillery of contemporary wits 
upon a man, who had been just wishing, in his new book, 
“ that we might procreate, like trees, without conjunc¬ 
tion and had lately declared, that “ the whole world 
was, made for man, but only the twelfth part of man for 
woman,” and thjit “ man is the whole w'orld, but woman 
only the rib or crooked part of man.” They lived happily, 
however, together for forty-one years, dmiifg which she 
bore him ten children, of whom one son ‘and three daugh¬ 
ters outlived their parents. She survived him two years. 

In 1646, he printed “ Enquiries into vulgar and com¬ 
mon Errors,” small folio, a work^ says his biographer. 
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which, as it arose not from fancy and invention, but from 
observation and books, and contained not a single discourse 
of one continued tenor, Ijut an enumeration of many un¬ 
connected particulars, must have been the collection of 
years, and the effect of a design early formed, and long 
pursued. It is, indeed, adds the same writer, to be 
wished, that he had longer delayed the publication, and 
added what the remaining part of his life might have fur¬ 
nished. lie published in 1673 the sixth edition, with 
some improvements. This book, like his former, was re¬ 
ceived with great applause, was answered by Alexander 
Ross, and translated into Dutch and German, and after¬ 
wards into French. It might, Dr. Johnson thinks, now be 
proper to reprint it with notes, partly supplemental and 
partly emendatory, to subjoin those discoveries which the 
industry of the last age has made, and correct those mis¬ 
takes which the author has committed, not by idleness or 
negligence, but for want of Boyle’s and Newton’s phi¬ 
losophy. 

The reputation of Browne encouraged some low writer 
to publish, under his name, a book called “ Nature’s ca¬ 
binet unlocked,” translated, according to Wood, from the 
physics of Magirus, but Browne advertised against it. In 
1658, the discovery of some ancient urns in Norfolk gave 
him occasion to write “ Ilydriotaphia, Urn-burial, or a 
discourse of Sepulchral Urns,” 8vo, in which he treats 
with his usual learning, on the funeral rites of the ancient 
nations; exhibits their various treatment of the dead ; and 
examines the substances found in these Norfolk urns. 
There is, perhaps, none of his works which better ex¬ 
emplifies his reading or memor^^ 'J’o this treatise was 
added “ The Garden of Cyrus, or the Quincunxial lo¬ 
zenge, or net-work plantation of the ancients, artificially, 
naturally, mystically considered.” This is a more fanciful 
performance than the other, but still it exhibits the fancy 
of a man of learning. Besides these, he left some papers 
prepared for the press, of which two collections have been 
published, the first by Dr. 'I’homas Tennison, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, in 1684, 8vo, entitled, “ A 
Collection of Miscellaneous Tracts,” and these, with w'hat 
had been published in his life-time, were printed in one 
vol. fol. in 1686. In 1690 his son. Dr. Fidward Browne, 
of whom we have already spoken, published a single tract, 
entitled “ A Letter to a friend upon occasion of the death 
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of liis intimate friend,” 8vo. The second collection was 
of the “ PostUnnions Works,” edited in 1722 by Owen 
Brigstock, esq. his grandson by marriage. 

To l(ie hfo of this learned man, there remains little to 
he addetl, bin that in lf>65 he was chosen honorary fellow 
of the college of physicians ; and in 1(171, received at Nor¬ 
wich tne hinidiir of knighthood from Charles 11. In his 
seventy-sixtii year, he was seized wiili a, colic, which, after 
having tortured him about a week, put an end to his life 
at Norwich, Oct. 19, 1682. Some of his‘last words were 
ex|)ressii)ns of submission to the will of God, and fearless¬ 
ness of death. He was buried in the church of St. Peter, 
Maucroft, in Norwich, with a Latin inscription on a mural 
monument. 

In 1716 there appeared a book of his in 12mo, entitled 
“ Christian Morals,” published from the original and cor¬ 
rect manuscript of the author, by .John Jclfery, D. D. arch¬ 
deacon of Norwich. It was dedicated by our author’s 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabetli Littleton, to David, earl of Bu¬ 
chan. Of this a second edition was published in 1756 by 
Mr. John Payne, bookseller, and one of Dr. Jolinson’s early 
patrons, who solicited him to write a life of sir 'riioinas. 
This, of which w'e have availed ourselves in the preceding 
account, may be classed among Dr. Johnson’s best biogra¬ 
phical performance's, and the present article may be very 
properly concluded with his character of Browne’s work.s. 
After mentioning the various writers who have noticed 
Browne, he adds, ‘‘ Bu!. it is not on the praises of others, 
blit on his own writings, that lie is to depend for the es¬ 
teem of posterity; of which he will not easily be deprived, 
while learning siiall have any reverence among men ; for 
there is no science in which he does not discover some 
skill; and scarce any kind of knowledge, profane or sacred, 
abstruse or elegant, which he does not appear to have cul¬ 
tivated with success. His exuberance of knowledge, and 
plenitude of ideas, sometimes obstruct the tendency of his 
reasoning, and the clearness of his decisions : on whatever 
.subject he employed his mind, there started up nnnie- 
diately so many, images before him, that he lost one by 
grasping another. His memory supplied him with so many 
illustrations, parallel or depeiiticnt iioiibns, that he was 
always starting into collateral considerations : but the spi¬ 
rit and vigour of his pursuit always gives delight; and the 
reader follows him, without reluctance, through his wazes, 
V®!.. VII. L 
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in themselves flowery and pleasing, and ending at the 
point originally in view.—To have great excellencies, and 
great faults, ‘ magnte virtutes vec minora vitia, is the 
poesj',’ says onr author, ‘ of the best natures.’ I’liis poesy 
may be properly applied to the style of Browne : it is 
vigorous, but rugged; it is learned, but pedantic; it is 
deep, but obscure; it strikes, but does not please; it com¬ 
mands, bnt does not allure: his tropes are harsh, and his 
combinations uncouth. He fell into an age, in which our 
language began to lose the stability which it bad obtained 
in the lime of Elizabeth; and was considered by every 
writer as a subject on which he might try his plastic skill, 
by moulding it according to his own fancy. Milton, in 
consequence of this encroaching licence, began to intro¬ 
duce the Latin idiom; and Browne, though he gave less 
disturbance to our structures and phraseology, yet poured 
in a multitude of exotic words ; many, indeed, useful and 
significant, which, if rejected, must be supplied by cir¬ 
cumlocution, such as commensality for the state of many 
living at the same table; but many superfluous, as a para¬ 
logical for an unreasonable doubt; and some so obscure, 
that they conceal his meaning rather than explain it, as 
arlhritical analogies for parts that .serve some animals in the 
place of joints.—His style is, indeed, a tissue of many lan¬ 
guages ; a mixture of heterogeneous words, brought toge¬ 
ther from distant regions, with terms originally apjwo- 
prialed to one art, and drawn by violence into the service 
of another. He must, however, be confessed to have aug¬ 
mented our philosophical diction; and in defence of his 
uncommon words and expressions, we must consider, that 
he had uncommon sentiments, and was not content to ex¬ 
press in many words that idea for which any language 
could supply a single term.—But bis innovations are some¬ 
times pleasing, anti his temerities happy : he has many 
iicrba ardenlia, forcible expressions, which be would never 
have found, but by venturing to the utmost verge of pro¬ 
priety ; and flights which would never have been reached, 
but by one who had very little fear of the shame of fall¬ 
ing.” 

The last thing which Dr. Johnson has done, in his life of 
sir 'rhomas Browne, is to vindicate him from the charge 
of infidelity; and having fully shewn the falsity of this 
accusation, the ingenious biographer concludes in the fol¬ 
lowing words: “ The opinions of every mau must be 
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learned from himself: concerninp; his practice, it is safest 
to trust the evidence of others. Where these testimonies 
concur, no higher degree of historical certainty can he ob¬ 
tained ; and they apparently conc.tr to prove, that Browne 
was a zealous adherent to the faith of Christ, that he lived 
in obedience to his laws, and died in conddeuce of his 
mercy.”' 

BROWNE (William), an ingenious English poet, was 
the son .of Thomas Browne of Tavistock in Devonshire, 
gent, who, according to Prince, in his Worthies of Devon, 
was most probably a descendant from the knightly family 
of Browne of Browncs-Ilash in the parish of Langtrce near 
Great Torriiiglon in Devonshire. Ilis son was born in 
l.^no, and became a student of Exeter college, Oxford, 
about the beginning of the reign of Janies I. After making 
a great progress in classical and polite literature, he re¬ 
moved to the Inner Temple, where his attention to the 
study of the law was frequently interrupted by his de¬ 
votion to the muses. In his twenty-third year (1C 13) he 
puhlished, in folio, the first part of his “Britannia’s Pas¬ 
torals,” which, according to the custom of the time, was 
ushered into the world with so many poetical eulogies, 
that lie apirears to have secured, at a very early age, the 
fricndsliii) and favour of the most celebrated of his con¬ 
temporaries, among whom we find tlie names of Seldeii 
atid Drayton. To these he afterwards added Davies of 
Hereford, Belt Jonson, and others. That lie wrote some 
of tliesc pastorale before he had attained his twentieth year, 
has been conjectured from a passage in Book I. Song V.; 
hut there is sulhcicrit internal evidence, independent of 
these lines, that much of them was the ofispring of a ju¬ 
venile fancy. In the following year, he published in 8vo, 

“ I’he Shepherd’s Pipe,” in seven eclogues. In the fourth 
of these he laments tlie death of his friend Mr. Thomas 
Manwood, under the name of Philarcte, the precursor, as 
some critics assert, of Milton’s Lycidas. 

In 161G, he published the second part of his “ Britan¬ 
nia’s Pastorals,” recommended as before, by his poetical 
friends, whose praises he repaid with Uherality jn the body 
of the work. The two parts were reprinted in 8vo in 
1625, and procured him, as is too frequently the case, 

’ Life by Dr. Jubnson.—Biog, Brit.—Aib. Ox. vul. IL—Watson’s Halifax, 
p. 458. 
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more fame than profit. About a year before this, be ap¬ 
pears to have taken leave of the muses, and returned to 
Exeter collej^e, in the capacity of tutor to Robert Dor¬ 
mer, carl of Caernarvon, a nobleman who fell at the battle 
of Newbury in 1643, while fi'^hting gallantly for his king, 
at t!ie hea’d of a regiment of horse, and of whom lord Cla¬ 
rendon has given us a character drawn with his usual dis- 
criininaiion and fidelity. While guiding the studies of this 
nobleman, Browne was created master of arts, with this 
honourable notice in the public register, “Viromnihu- 
mana liieratnra et bonarnin artium cogniii.me iiistructus.” 

After leaving the university with lord Caernarvon, he 
'foiiinl a libeial patron in William earl of Pembroke, of 
whom likewise vve hav€^ a most elaborate character in Cla¬ 
rendon, some part of which reflects honour on our poet.— 
“ He w'as a great lover of his country, and of the religion 
and justice, which he believed could only snr)port it; and 
his friendships were only ilh men of those princ'nles. And 
as his conversation was most with men of the vwst prepumt 
parts and nnderstandm^ ; so towards any such, who needed 
support, or encouragement, though uiikiiowri, if fairly re¬ 
commended to him, he was very liberal.” This nobleman, 
who had a respect for Browne probably founded on the 
circumstances jiitimated in the above character, took him 
into his family, and employed him in such a manner, ac¬ 
cording to Wood, that he was enabled to purchase an es¬ 
tate. Little more, however, is known of his history, nor 
is the exact time of his death ascertained. Wood finds 
that one of both his name.s, of Ottcry St. Mary in Devon¬ 
shire, died in the w'inter of 1645, but knows not wbetlier 
this be the same. He hints at his person in these words, 

as he had a little body, so a great mind;” a high charac¬ 
ter from this biographer who had no indulgence for poeti¬ 
cal failings. 

Browne has experienced the fate of many of his con¬ 
temporaries whose fame died with them, and whose writ¬ 
ings have been left to be revived, under many disadvan¬ 
tages, by ah age of refined taste and curiosity. The civil 
wars which raged about the time of his death, and whose 
consequences continued to operate for many years after, 
diverted the public mind from the concerns of poetry. 'Phe 
lives of the poets were forgotten, and their works perished 
through neglect or wantonness. We. have no edition of 
Browne’s poems from 1625 to 1772, when Mr. Thomas 
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Davies, the bookseller, was assisted by some of bis learned 
friends in publishing them, in three small volumes. The 
advertisement, prefixed to the first volume, informs us that 
the gentlemen of the king’s library procuretl the use of the 
first edition of “Britannia’s Pastorals,” vvliich had several 
manuscript notes on the margin, written by the rev. Wil¬ 
liam Thomson, one of tlie few scholars of his time who 
studied the antiquities of English poetry. Mr. Thomas 
Warton contributed his copy of the “ Shepherd’s Pipe,” 
which was at that time so scarce that no other could be 
procured. Mr. Price, the librarian of the Bodleian li¬ 
brary, sent a correct copy of the Elegy upon the death of 
Jlenry prince of Wales, from a manuscript in that repo¬ 
sitory ; and Dr. Farmer furnished a transcript of the “Inner 
Temple Mask” from the library of Emanuel college, which 
had never before been printed. W'ith such helps, a cor¬ 
rect edition might have been expected, but the truth is, 
that the few editions of ancient poets, (.Suckling, Marvell, 
Carew, &c.) which Davies undertook to [irint, are ex¬ 
tremely deficient in correctness. Of this assertion, which 
the comparison of a few pages with any of the originals 
will amply confirm, we have a very striking instance in tlie 
j)rescnt work, in which two entire pages of the Book 1. of 
Britannia’s Pastorals were omitted. 

His works exhibit abundant specimens of true inspira¬ 
tion ; and had his judgment been equal to his powers of 
invention, or had he yielded less to the bad taste of his 
age, or occasionally met witn a critic instcail of a llatterer, 
he would have been entitled to a much higher rank in the 
class of genuine poets. His Pastorals form a vast store¬ 
house of rural imagery and description, and in personifying 
the passions and affections, he exhibits pictures that are 
not only faithful, hut striking, just to nature and to feeling, 
ami frequently heightened by original touches of the pa¬ 
thetic and sublime, and by many of those wild graces 
which true geniu.s only cun exhibit. It is not improbable 
that*he studied Sj)euser, as well as the Italian poets. To 
the latter he owes something of elegance and something 
of extravagance. ' Erom the former he appears to have 
caught the idea of a story like the Faery Queene, although 
it wants regularity of plan; ahd he follows his great model 
in a profusion of allegorical description and romantic land¬ 
scape. 
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His versification, which is so generally harmonious, that 
where he I'ails it may be imputed to carelessness, is at the 
same time so various as to relax the imagination with spe¬ 
cimens of every kind, and he seems to pass from the one 
to the other with an ease that we do not often find among the 
writers of lengthened poems. 'Phosc, however, who are 
in search of faulty rliimes, of foolish conceits, of vulgar 
ideas, and of degrading imagery, will not lose their pains. 
He was, among other qualities, a man of humour, and his 
humour is often excecilingly extravagant. So mixed, in¬ 
deed, is his style, and so whimsical his flights, tliat we 
are sometimes reminded of Swift in ail his grossness, and 
sometimes of Milton in the plenitude of liis inspiiviiion. 
Mr. Warton has remarked that the morning landscape of 
the L’Allegro is an assemblage of the same objects wliit b 
Browne had before collected in his Britannia’s Pastorals, 
B. IV. Song IV. beginning 

By this had ehanticlcre/’ &c. 

It has already been noticed that Philaretc was the |)re- 
cursor of Lycidas, but what Mr. Warton asserts of Comus 
deserves some consideration. After copying the exqui¬ 
site O le which Circe, in the Inner Temple Mask, sings 
as a chaiin to drive away sleep from LMysses, Mr. Warton 
adds, “ In praise of this song, it will be sufficient to say 
that it reminds us of some favourite touches in Milton’s 
Comus, to whicli it perhaps gave birth. Indeed, one 
cannot help observing here in general, although the ob¬ 
servation more properly belongs to another place, that a 
masque, thus recently exluhited on the story of Circe, wliich 
there is reason to tiiink had acquired some popularity, 
suggested to Milton the hint of a masque on the story of 
Comu.s. It would he superfluous to point out minutely 
the absolute sitnilariiy of the two ciiaracters; they both deal 
ill incantations conducted by the same mode of operation, 
and producing effects exactly parallel.” 

Without oifering any objection to these remark.s, it may 
still be necessary io remind the reader of a circumstance 
to which this excellent critic has not adverted, namely, 
that the Inner Tempie Mask appears to have been exhibited 
about the year )ii:20, when Milton was a boy of only 
twelve years ol;l, and remained in manuscript until Dr. 
Farmer procured a copy for the edition of 1772 ; and that 
Milton produced liis Comus at the age of twenty-six. It 
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remains, therefore, for some future conjeclurer to deter¬ 
mine on the probability of Milton’s having seen Browne’s 
manuscript in tlie interim. 

Prince informs ns, that “ as he had honoured his country 
with his sweet and elegant Pastorals, so it was expected, and 
he also entreated, a little farther to grace it by Iris drawing 
out the line of his poetic ancestors, beginning in Joseph 
Iscanus, and ending in himself: a noble design, if it 
had been effected.” Josephus Iscanus was Joseph of 
Exeter, who flourished in the tbirteenUi century, Jind 
wrote two epic poems in Latin heroics. Had Browne 
be gun much later, he would have conferred a very high 
obligation on posterity. Collections of poetry are of very 
ancient date, but very little is known with certiiinty of the 
lives of English poets, and that little must now be reco¬ 
vered with great difliculty. 

It yet remains to be noticed that some poems of Browna 
are supposed to exist in manuscript. Mr. Nichols thinks 
that VVarburlon the herald had some which were sold with 
the rest of his library, about the year I75y, or 17GO. 
Mr. Park, also, in a supplementary note to the Bi )g. 
Britannica, brings proof that George Withers had some 
.share in composing the “ Shepherd’s Pipe.” They were 
contemporaries, and nearly of the same age.' 

BROWNE (Sir WiLLi.'tw), a physician of the last cen¬ 
tury, and a man of a singular and whimsical east of mind, 
was born in 1692, and in 1707 was entered of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, where he took the dei'r<>es, B. A. 1710, 
M. A. 1714, and M. D. 1721, and soon after settled at 
Lynn, in Norfolk, where he published Dr. Gregory’s 
“ Elements of catoptrics and dioptrics,” translated from 
the Latin original, to which he added: 1. A method for 
finding the foci of all specula, as well as lenses naiver- 
sally; as also magnifying or lessening a given object by a 
given speculum, or lens, in any assigned proportion. 
2. A solution of those probiems which Dr. Gregory has 
left undemonstrated. 3. A particular account of micro¬ 
scopes and telescopes, from Mr. tJnygeus; with the dis¬ 
coveries made by catoptrics and dioptrics. By an epigram, 
many of which he provoked, be aj)pcnrs.t() have : •< tn tiie 
champion of the fair sex at Lynn, in 1748. On one oc- 

> English I’oety, edit I.SIO, vul. VI. — iliug. Brit. —Gcii, jOi'.t.—Pnnet’s 
Worthies.—Wood’s AtheDse. 
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casion, a pamphlet having been written against him, he nailed 
it up against his house-door. Having acquired a competency 
by his profession, he removed to Queen-square, Ormond- 
street, London, where he resided till his dead), which 
happened March 10, 1774, at the age of «2. A great 
number of lively essays, both in prose and verse, the ])ro- 
duction of his pen, were printed and circulated among his 
friends. Among these were: 1. “ Ode in imitation of 
Horace,” ode 3, lib. iii. addressed to the right lion, sir 
Robert Walpole, on ceasing to be minister, Feb. 6, 1741; 
designed, he says, as a just panegyric on a great minister, 
the glorious revolution, protestant succession, and prin¬ 
ciples of liberty. To which was added die original ode, 
“ defended in commentariolo.” It was inscribed to George 
earl of Orford, as an acknowledgement ol' the favours con¬ 
ferred by his lordship as well as by his father and grand¬ 
father. On the first institution of the militia, our author 
was appointed one of the earl’s deputy-lieutenants, and 
was named in his lordship’s first commission of the peace. 
2. Opuscula varia utriusque linguae, mcdiciuam ; incdi- 
corum collegium; literas, utrasque academias; cmpiricos, 
eorum cultores; solicitatorem, pra'stigiatorem ; jiocticen, 
criticen ; patronum, patriam ; religionem, libertatem, 
spectantia. Cum pra?fatione eorum editionem defendentc. 
Auctore 1). Gulielmo Browne, equite aurato, M. 1). utri¬ 
usque et medicorum et physicorum S. R. S. 1705, 4to. 
This little volume (which was dated “ Ex area dicta re- 
ginali, mdcclxv. hi nonas Januarias, ipso Ciceronis et 
auctoris natali”) contained, 1. Oratio Harveiana, in theatre 
collegii medicorum Londinensis habita, 1751. II. A vin¬ 
dication of the college of physicians, in reply to solicitor- 
general Murray, 1753. III. Ode in imitation of Horace, 
Ode I. addressed to the duke of Montague. With a new 
interpretation, in commentariolo, 1765. IV- The Ode, 
above-mentioned, to sir Robert Walpole. Some time be¬ 
fore, sir William had published odes in imitation of Ho¬ 
race ; addressed to sir John Dolben, to sir John Turner, 
to doctor Askew, and to Robert lord Walpole. 3. “ Ap¬ 
pendix altera ad opuscula; oratiuncula, collegii medicorum 
Londinensis cathedrae valedicens. In comitiis, postridie 
divi Michaelis, mdcclxxvu. ad collegii admiuistrationem 
renovandam designatis; machinaque incendiis extinguendis 
apta contra permissos rebelles munitis; habita a D. Gu- 
Uclmo Browne, equite aurato, prseside,” 1768, 4to. This 
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farewell oration contains so many curious particulars of sir 
William’s life, that ihe reader « ili ? ot be di.ipleased to see 
some extracts from it, and iiis onii sjjciling. “ Tlie 
manly age and incTmaiion, v/ith confo'-mable snulies, I dili¬ 
gently applied to tile piatt ve ol' piiyhic in tlio country; 
where, as that age advised:, J songi’.t i . dies and friendsliips. 
But afterwards, being sadaicd vitl; fuemls, whom truth, n«t 
flattery', had procured ; sa iafed with riclies, whic.i Galt n, 
not fortune, liad presente :; : i esviried immediately to this 
college; where, in further obedience to the same adviser, 
1 might totally addk-.t myself to the service of honour. 
Conducted by your favour, itistead of my own merit, I 
have been advanced, through vmioi.s degrees o;' nonour, 
a most delightful climax indeed, even to 'he very liigbest 
of all which the whole profession of physit iialh to confer. 
In this chair, therefore, twice received h’ )ni tiio elects, 
shewing their favour to himself, he confesseth much more 
than to the college, your lUicsident 

‘ Acknowledges that he has happy been ; 

And, now, con;cut with acting liiis sweet scene. 

Chooses to make liis exit, like a guest 
llctiring pamper’d from a plenteous feast:’ 

in ortler to attach hitiiscif and the reniaiuder of his life, no 
longer, as hei’ore, solely to toe college, but, by turns, 
also to the medicinal springs of his own country ; although, 
as a physician, never unmiiidfid of his duty, yet after his 
own manner, with hilarity rather than gravity ; to enjoy 
iihei'ty, more valuable than silver and gold, as in his own 
right, because that of mankind, not without pride, which 
ever ought to be its iiiscparahle conipauioii. 

‘ Now the free foot shall dance its lav’rilc round.’, 

Behold an in.stance of human ambition ! not to be satiated 
hut by the conquest of three, as it were, medical w'orlds; 
lucre in the counlrv, honour in the college, pleasure at 
medicinal springs! 1 would, if it were possible, be de¬ 
lightful and useful to ail; to myself even totally, and 
equal: to old age, though old, diaivictricaJiy opposite j 
not a censor and chastiser, but a conimeiulcr and eiicou- 
rager, of youth.' I would have mine such as, in the satire, 

‘ Crispus’s hoary entertaining age. 

Whose wit and manners mild alike engage.’ 

The age of praesiding, by the custom of onr predeces¬ 
sors, was generally a lustrum, five years j although our 
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Sloane, now happy, like another Nestor, lived to see threw 
ages, both as praesident and as man. But two years more 
than satisfy me: for, that each of the elects may in his 
turn hold the sceptre of prudence, far more desirable than 
power, given by Cains, which the law of justice and aecptity 
recommends, 

‘ No tenure pleases longer than a year— 

But in truth, among such endearing friendships with y'oti, 
such delightful conversations, such useful communications, 
with which this amiable situation hath blessed me, one or 
two things, as is usual, have happeiVed not at all to my 
satisfaction. One, that, while most studious of peace my¬ 
self, 1 hoped to have pra-served the peace of the college 
secure and intire, I too soon found that it was not other¬ 
wise to be sought for than by war ; but even after our first 
adversary, because inconsiderable, was instantly over¬ 
thrown, and his head coinpletely cut off by tbe hand of 
the law, yet from the same neck, as if Hydra had been 
onr enemy, so many other heads broke out, yea, and with 
inhuman violence broke into this very' senate, like mon¬ 
sters swimming in our medical sea, whom 1 beheld with 
unwilling itideed, but with dry, or rather fixed eyes, be¬ 
cause not suspecting the least mischief irom thence to the 
college, and therefore laughing, so far from fearing. 'I’lie 
other, in reality, never enough to be lamented, that, while 
I fiattere'd my self with having, by my' whole power of per- 
snasion, in the room of Orpha-an music, raised the Croo- 
iiian medical lecture as it were from the shades into day', 
if there could be any faith in solemn promises; that faith 
being, to my very great wonder, violated, this lecture, 
like another Eurydice, perhaps looked after by me too 
hastily, beloved by me too desperately', instantly slipped 
back again, and fled indignant to the shades below.” 

He used to say be resigned tbe presidentship because 
lie would not stay to be beat: alluding to the attack of the 
licentiates. 

'l ijc active part taken by sir William Browne in the 
contest with the licentiates, occasioned his being intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Foote in his “ Devil upon two sticks.” 
Upon Foote’s exact representation of him with bis identical 
wig and coat, odd figure, and glass stiffly applied to his 
eye, he? sent him a card complimenting him on having so 
happily represented him ; but, as he had forgot his muff, 
he had sent him his own. This good-natured method of 
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resenting, disarmed Foote. His next publication was: 
4. “ A farewell Oration, {kc.” a translation of tlte pre¬ 
ceding article, 17(!8, 4to. 5. “ Fragincntum Isaaci flaw- 
kins Browne, arm. sive Anti-Bolinbrokins, liber primus. 
Translated for a second Religio Medici,” 17fi8, 4to. I'lte 
author modestly calls this “ a very ha.siy performance 
and says, “ In iny journey from Oxford to Bath, meeting 
with continued rain, which kept me three days on the road, 
in compassion to my servants and horses ; and having my 
friend a pocket companion, I found it the best entertain¬ 
ment iny tedious baiting could afford to begin and finish 
this translation.” This was dated Oct. 24, 1768; and his 
.second part was completed on the I'Otli of the following 
month; “ My undertaking,” he says, “ to com|>lcte, as 
well as 1 could, the Fragment of my friend, hath appeared 
to me so very entertaining a work, even amongst the most 
charming delights and most cheerful conversations at 
Bath ; tliat I have used more expedition, if the very many 
avocations there be considered, in performing this, than 
in that former translation ;” and to this part was prefixed 
a congratulatory poem “ To Isaac Hawkins Browne, esq. 
son of his ileceased friend, on his coming of age, Dec; 7, 
1766.”—Tlie good old knight’s Opuscula were conliimally 
on the increase. The very worthy master of a college at 
Cambridge, lately living, relates a story of him, that wait¬ 
ing for .sir William in some room at the college, where he 
was come to place a near relation, he found him totally 
absorbed in thought, over a fine 4to volume of these 
Opuscula, which he constantly, lie said, carried about with 
him, that they might he benefited by' frequent rcvi.sals. 

His portrait, in his latter day's, is very faithfully drawn 
by Warbnrton, in one of his letters to bishop Hiinl. 

When you see Dr. Heberden, pray commuiiicau; to l.':in 
an unexpected honour 1 have lately received. The otlier 
day, word w'as brought me from below, that one sir Wil¬ 
liam Browne sent up his name, and should be gl;. I to kiss 
iny hand. 1 judged it to be the famous physician, whom 
1 had never seen, nor had the honour to know. When I 
came down into the drawing-room, I was tu coste i liy a 
little, round, well-fed gentleman, with" a lan e mnlf in 
one hand, a small Horace, open, in the tulicr, and a 
spying-glass dangling in a black ribbon at ids b.uion. 
After the lirst salutation, he informed me that his visit was 
indeed to me ; but principally, and in the first place, to 
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Prior-Park, which had so inviting a prospect from below; 
and he did not doubt but, on examination, it would suffi¬ 
ciently repay the trouble he had given himself of coming 
up to it on foot. We then took our chairs; and the first 
thing he did or said, was to propose a doubt to me con¬ 
cerning a passage in Horace, which all this time he had 
still open in his hand. Before I could answer, he gave me 
the solution of this long-misunderstood passage; and, in 
support of his explanation, had the charity to repeat his 
own paraphrase of it in English verse, just come hot, as 
he said, from the brain. When this and chocolate were 
over, having seen all he wanted of me, he desired to see 
something more of the scat, and particularly what he called 
the monument, by which 1 understood him to mean the 
Prior’s tower. Accordingly, I ordered a servant to attend 
him thither, and when he had satisfied his curiosity, either 
to let him out from the Park above, into the Down, or 
from the garden below into the road. Which he chose, I 
never asked ; and so this honourable visit ended. Hereby 
you will understand that the design of all this was to be 
admired. And indeed he had my admiration to the full j 
but for nothing so much, as for his being able at past eighty 
to perform this expedition on foot, in no good weather, 
and with all the alacrity of a boy, both in body and mind.” 
This portrait is correct in every thing but the age, sir 
William being only then (1767) seventy-five. 

On a controversy for a raker in the parish where he lived 
in London, carried on so warndy as to open taverns tor 
men, and coffee-house breakfasts for ladies, he exerted 
himself greatly; wondering a man bred at two universities 
should be so little regarded. (He had been expelled one, 
and therefore taken degrees at another.) A parishioner 
answtned : “ he had a calf that sucked two cows, and a jiro- 
iligious great one it was.” He used to frequent the annual 
hall at the ladies’ boarding-school, Queen-square, merely 
as a neighbour, a good-natured man, and fond of the com¬ 
pany of sprightly young folks. A dignitary of the churcii 
being there one day to see his daughter dance, and finding 
this upright figure stationed there, told him he believed he 
was Hermippus rediviviis, who lived anhelitu pucllarmn. At 
the age of eigiity, on .St. Luke’s day, 1771, he came to Bat¬ 
son’s colfee-house in his laced coat and band, and fringed 
white gloves, to shew himself to Mr. Crosby, then lord-mayor. 

A gentleman present observing that he looked very well, 
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he replied, “ he had neither wife nor debts.” lie next 
published, “ Fraginentum I. Hawkins completum,” I7fi9, 
4to. 7. “ Ajipeiidix ad Opusculasix Ode.s, 1770, -ito, 
comprising : 1. l)e senectute. Ad ainicuin D. Rogcrnin 
Long, apud Cantabrigienses, aula; custodem Pctubrokianx, 
theologum, astronoimim, doctis.simuin, jucundissimun), 
anmiiii nonagesinnnn agentcm, seripia. Adjecta vorsione 
Atiglicfi. Ab aiuico I). Gaiiehno Browne, auniun agcnte 
fere octogesiinuin. II. I)e choreis, et festivitate. Ad 
nobiiissirnuin duccin Leodonsein, diem Wallice principis 
nataiem acididisTiinbrigiensibus celebrantem, scrijita. A 
theologo festive, D. Georgio Lewis. Adjecta versionc 
Angiicaab tiniico, I). Gulielrno Browne. 111. l)e ingenio, 
et jncunditate. Ad Lodoicuin ainiciitn, sacerdotcm Can- 
tianum, ingeniosissiinutn, jucundissiuuun, scripta. Ad- 
jccta versiono Anglici'i. A. D. Gulielrno Browne, E. A. O- 
j\i. L. P. S. R. S. 1 V.» De Vvhlkesio, et liberlate. Ad doc- 
torein Tlioniaui Wilson, tlieologuin do. tissimuin, liber- 
riimim, tain inutui atniei, Wilkesii, ainic uni, tjuani suum, 
scripta. V. De otio niedentibus debito. Ad Moyswum 
auiiciiui, niedicuin Baihonia; doctissiminn, hurnanissimitm, 
scripta. VI. l)c poiiore inetallis libertate : et omnia vin- 
cente fbrtitndine. Ad eoruin utriu.sqiie patromnn, Guliel- 
inuvn ilium Phtinni, omni et tiiiilo et laude inajorem, 
scripta. 8. J’bree more Odes, 1771, '1-to. 9. “ Pro- 

postil on our Coin, to remedy all present, and prevetit all 
future disorders. 7'o whieb :ire |;r:efix(;d, pra-eeding pro¬ 
posals of sir .iolin Barnarti, end of Wiiiiam Shirley, esq. 
on tlie same sni))ect. With r(!!!!arks,” 177 1, -Ito, dedi('ai,ed 
“ To the most revered inemory of the right bottourable 
Arlhur Onslow, speaker of the house of commons during 
tliiriy-three years; for ability, judgometit, cloqiienei;, in- 
tegrit\’, impartiality, never to be forgottea or exr(;lled; 
wbo sitting in the gallery, on a committee of ilie house, the 
day of publishing this proposal, and seeing the author 
tliere, sent to speak with him, by the ehapia.;!; and, after 
ap'plauding his performance, desired a fre<]nent corre¬ 
spondence, and honoured him with particular respect, all 
the rest of his life, this was, with most; jirofound venera- 
tion, inscribed.” 10. A Kew'-Ycar’s Gift. A problem 
and demonstration on the X.XXIX Articles,” 1772, 4to. 
“ This proitlein and demonstration,” he informs us, “though 
now fust published, on account of the praisent contro- 
yersy concerning these articles, owe their birth to mj 
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being called upon to subscribe them, at an early period of 
life. For in my soph’s year, 1711, being a student at 
Petcr-honse, in the university ®f Cambridge, just nine¬ 
teen years of age, and xiaving performed ail my exercises 
in the scliools (and also a first opponency extraordinary to 
an ingenious pupil of his, afterwards Dr. Barnard, pre¬ 
bendary of Norwich) on muthemalical qua;stions, at the 
particular request of Mr. proctor Laughton, of Clare-hall, 
who drew me into it by a promise of the senior uptime of 
the year), 1 was then first informed that subscribing these 
articles was a necessary step to taking rny degree of B.A. 
as well as all other degrees. I had considered long be¬ 
fore at school, and on my admission in 1707, that the uni¬ 
versal profession of religion must much moie concern me 
through life, to provide for rny happiness herexifter, than 
the particular profession of physic, which I proposed to 
pursue, to provide for my more convenient existence 
here i and therefore had selected out of the library left, by 
my fatlier (who had himself been a regular physician, 
educated under the tuition of sir J. Ellis, M. D. afterwards 
master of Cains college), Chillingworth’s Religion of a 
Protestant; the whole famous Protestant and I’opish con¬ 
troversy; Commentaries on Scripture; and such other books 
as suited my purpose. I particularly pitched upon three fur 
perpetual pocket-companions ; Bleau’s Greek Testament; 
Hippocratis Aphorlstica, and Elzevir Horace*; exjxecting 
from the first to di'aw divinity, from the second physic, 
and from the last good sense and vivacity. Hx:re I cannot 
forbear recollecting my partiality for St. Luke, because 
he was a physician; by the particular pleasure 1 took in 
perceiving the superior purity of his Greek, over that of 
the other Itvangelists. But 1 did not then know, what I 
was afterwards taught by Dr. Freind’s learned History of 
Physic, tiiiit this purity was owing to his being a physician, 
and consequently conversant with our Greek fathers of 
physic. Being thus fortified, I thought myself as well 
prepared for an encounter with these articles, as so young 
a person could reasonably be expected. I therefore deter¬ 
mined to read them over as carefully and critically as I 
could ; iind upon tlxis, met with so many difficulties, ut¬ 
terly irreconcileable by me to the divine original, that I 

* In his will, he says, “ On my coffin, when in the grave, I desire may be 
deposited in its leather case, or coffin, my pocket (Slzcrir Horace, Comes 
Vise Vitseque dulcis cl utilis, worn out with and hy me.” 
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almost despaired of ever being able to subscribe them. 
But, not to be totally discouraged, I resolved to re-con- 
sider them with redoubled^tiiligence ; and then at last had 
the pleasure to discover, in article VI. and XX, what ap¬ 
peared to my best private judgement and understanding 
a clear solution of all the difficulties, and an absolute 
defeazance of that exceptionable authority, which incon¬ 
sistently with scripture they seem to assume. 1 subscribe 
my name to whatever I offer to the public, that I may be 
answerable for its being my sincere sentiment: ever open, 
however, to conviction, by superior reason and argument. 

WlLLU.\I BllOW .NE.” 

His next was a republication. 11. The pill plot. To 
doctor Ward, a quack of merry memory, written at Lynn, 
Nov. 30, 1734, 1772, 4to. 12. “ Corrections in verse, 
from the father of the college, on son Cado^an’s Gout 
dissertation; containing false physic, false lo^ic, false phi¬ 
losophy,” 1772, 4to. Although these corrections are jo¬ 
cular, it is not intended that they should be less, but 
more sensibly felt, for that very reason : according to the 
rule of Horace, 

-Ridiculuin acri 

Fortius et melius magnas ploruiiique secat res. 

, AD FILIVM. 

Vapulans lauda baculum ])aternum, 

Inviduin, fici, fngc suspicari, 

Cujus denuui trepidavit aetas 

C'laiiilere lustrum. 

7’he author repeated these verses to Dr. Cadogan himself, 
who censured their want of rhyme; he answered, that 
“ the gout had a fourth cause, study, which was never his 
case ; if he did not understand law and gavelkind, he would 
not talk to him; for there were two sorts of 'gout, free¬ 
hold and copyhold ; the first where it was hereditary, the 
otherwhere a person by del)!iuchery took it up.” 13. 
“ Speech to the Royal Society,” 1772, 4lo. 14. “ Elogy 
and address,” 1773, 4to. 15. A I.atin version of Job, 
unfinished, 4to. 

We shall subjoin a well-known epigram b^ sir William 
Browne, which the critics have pronounced to be a good 
one: 

" Tlie king to Oxford sent a troop of horse. 

For tones own no argument but force ; 

With equal skill, to t'ambridge books he sent. 

For whigs admit no force but argument.” 
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But the following, by an Oxonian, which gave rise to that 
by sir William, is at least as good : 

" The king, observing with judicious eyes. 

The state of both his universities. 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse; and why ? 

That learned body wanted loyalty: 

'Jo Cambi-idgj' hooks, as very well discerning. 

How much that loy al body wanted leariiiHg." 

Sir William Browne’s will, an attested copy of which is 
now before us, is not ihe least singular of his compositions, 
and may be said to be written in Greek, Latin, and Eng¬ 
lish. From many of the legacies, however, and particu¬ 
larly his mode of introd.ucing tiiein, we perceive the kind¬ 
ness and benevolence of his heart, which, in the circle of 
his more immediate friends, probably atoned for his niciny 
oddities. The above account of his works sulfieiently 
shows that he w:is a ve y we: k man, and with all the con¬ 
ceit which iisitally accompanies defective judgment. With 
the periodical critics, lit: was long an object of ridicule, 
and conquered them only by writing faster than they had 
patience to read. L nsinccssful, however, as he was him¬ 
self, he determined that better writers should not he with¬ 
out encouragement, and therefore Ity his will, directed 
three gold medals, of five guinea's each, to be given yearly 
to three undergraduates of Cambridge on the Commence¬ 
ment day, when the exorcises are put.dtly read, and copies 
of them sent, by the successful candidates, to sir Martin 
Folkes, his grandson by his only daughter. The first, to 
him who writes llic best Greek ode in imitation of Sappho ; 
the second for (he best ode in imitation of Horace; the 
third for the Itest Greek and Latin epigrams, the former 
after the manner of Antliologia, the latter after the model 
of Martial. These have been adjudged since 1775. He 
also left a perpetual rent charge of 21 1. per annum, upon 
sundry estates, fur founding a scholarship, which is tenable 
for seven years; but the possessor, if of another college, 
must remove to the founder’s college, Peter-house, and 
reside there every entire term during his under-graduate- 
ship. ' 

BROWNRIG, or BROUNRIG (Ralph), bishop of 
Exeter, was born at Ipswich in Sulfolk, in 1592. His fa- 
tlier, who was a merchant of that place, dying when he 

t Life in the preceding edit, of this Dictionary..—Xicbols’s Life of Bowyer. 
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was but a few weeks old, bis motiier took due cafe of lus 
education, in which he made a very considerable progress. 
At tJje age of fourteen, b* .was sent to Pembruke-bail in 
(’a«>bridge, of wliich he successively became scholar and 
fellow; ajid there lie distinguished Irtinself by his facetious 
and inoffensive wit, his eloquence, and liis great skill and 
knowledge in philosophy, history, poetrv, ike. He took 
his master’s degree in 1617, B. D. in 1621, and 1). 1). in 
J626. He wa.s appointed praevaricator wiien James i. 
visited tlie university, and discharged that employ ineiU to 
tile universal admiration of the wliole audience. His first 
preferments were, the rectory of Barley in Hertfordshire, 
and a prebend of Ely in 1621, to both which he vyas col¬ 
lated by Dr. Nicholas Felton, bishop of Ely. July 15, 1628 , 
he was incorporated doctor of divinity at Oxford. On the 
31st of September, IfiSy, he was collated to tbe prebend 
of Taebbrook, in the cathedral church of Lichfield, which 
lie quitted September ly, 1631, when he was admitted to 
the arclideaconry of Coventry. He was likewise master of 
Catherine-hall in Gambridge, and proved a great henelit 
and ornament both to that college anti the whole univer¬ 
sity. In 1637, 1638, 1643, and 1644, he executed the 
office of vioe-chancollor, to the universal satisfaction of all 
petiple, and to his own great credit. In 1641, he was 
presented to the eleventh stall or prebend in the church of 
lJurham, by Dr. Thomas Morton, bishop of that diocese, 
to whom he tvas chaplain. Upon the translation of Dr. 
Joseph Hall to the bishopric of Norwich, Dr. Browiirig wa^ 
nominated to succeed him in the see of Exeter, in 1641. 
Accordingly he was elected March 31, 1642; confirmed 
May 14 ; consecrated the day following; and instMled the 
1st of June. But the troubles that soon after followed, 
did not permit him long to enjoy that dignity. Before the 
beginning of them, he was much esteemed, and highly 
commended, by his relation John Pym, and others of the 
Presbyterian stamp : but they forsook him, only because 
he was a bishop ; and suffered him to be deprived of his 
revenues, so that he was almost reduced to want. Nay, 
once he was assanlted, and like to have been stoned by the 
rabble, his episcopal character being his only crime. About 
1645, be was deprived of his mastership of Catherioe-hall, 
on account of a sermon preached ’by him before the uni¬ 
versity, on the king’s inauguration, at some passages of 
which, offence was -taken by tbe parliapient p%rty; and 
• VoL. VII. M 
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neither his piety, gravity, or learning, were sufficient to 
preserve him in his station. Being thus robbed of all, he 
retired to the house of Thomas Rich, of Sunning, esq. in 
Berkshire, by whom he was generously entertained : and' 
there, and sometimes- at London, at Highgate, and St. 
Edmundsbury, spent several years. During this time, 
had the courage to advise Oliver Cromwell to restore king 
Charles II. to his just rights, but yet he suffered in his 
reputation, as not being zealous enough for the church. 
About a year before his decease, he was invited to be a 
preacher at the Temple, in London, with a handsome al¬ 
lowance ; and accordingly he went and settled there, in 
good lodgings furnished for him. But his old distemper, 
the stone, coming upon him with greater violence than 
usual, and being attended with the dropsy and the in¬ 
firmities of age, they all together put an end to his life, on 
the 7th of December, 1659 : he was buried the 17th fol¬ 
lowing in the Temple church, where there is an epitaph 
over him. He was once married, but never had a child. 
Though he was very elaborate and exact in his composi¬ 
tions, and completely wrote his sermons, yet he could not 
be persuaded to print any thing in his life-time. Bishop 
Brownrig, as to his person, was tail and comely. The 
majesty of bis presence was so allayed with meekness, can¬ 
dour, and humility, that no man was farther from any 
thing morose or supercilious. He had a great deal of wit, 
as well as wisdom; and was an excellent scholar, an ad¬ 
mirable orator, an acute disputant, a pathetic preacher, 
and a prudent governor, full of judgment, courage, con¬ 
stancy, "and impartiality. He was, likewise, a person of 
that soundness of judgment, of that conspicuity for an un¬ 
spotted life, and of that unsuspected integrity, that he was 
a complete pattern to all. Dr. Gauden, who had known 
him above thirty years, declares that he never heard of any 
thing said or done by him, which a wise and good man 
would have wished unsaid or undone. Some other parts 
of Dr. Gauden’s character of him may be supposed to pro¬ 
ceed from the warmth of friendship. Echard says of him, 
that he was a great man for the Anti-Arminian cause (for 
he was a rigid Calvinist), yet a mighty .champion for the 
liturgy and ordination by bishops: and his death was highly 
lamented by men of all parties.” Baxter, Neal, and other 
writers of the nonconformist party, are no less warm in his 
praises. He was one of those excellent men with whom 
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archbishop Tillotson cultivated an acquaintance at bis first 
coming to London, and by whose preaching and example 
he formed himself. After his death some of his sermons 
were published, under the title “ Forty Sermons, &c.” 
1662, fol. and reprinted with the addition of twenty-five, 
making a second volume, 1674, fol. His style is rather 
better than that of many of his contemporaries. ‘ 

BROWNRIGG (William), an eminent physician, a 
native of Cumberland, was born in 1711, and educated in 
medical science at Leyden, under Albinus, Euler, and 
Boerhaave. Having taken his medical degree in 1737, he 
returned to his native country, and settled at Whitehaven, 
where his practice became very e.xtensive. About twenty 
years before his death, he retired to Ormathwaite, where 
he died, Jan. 7, 1800, in his eighty-ninth year, regretted 
as a man of amiable and endearing virtues, and a most 
skilful physician. His principal [mblications were, 1. His 
inaugural thesis, “ De Praxi medica iueunda,” Leyden, 
1737, 4to. 2. “A treatise on the art of making common 
Salt,” Lond. 1748, 8vo, which procured him the honour of 
being chosen a fellow of the royal society. This work, 
which has long been out of print, was praised by Chaptal 
and bishop Watson for the profound knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject displayed in it. 3. “An enquiry concerning the mi¬ 
neral elastic spirit contained in the water of Spa in Ger¬ 
many,” printed in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. LV. 
4. A treatise, “ On the means of preventing the commu¬ 
nication of pestilent contagion.” A trip to the Spas of 
Germany suggested to him the idea of analizing the pro¬ 
perties of the Pyrmont springs, and of some others, and 
led him into that train of nice and deep disquisition, which 
terminated in the de-elementizing one of our elements, 
and fixing its invisible fluid form into a palpable and visible 
substance. All this he eflected by producing the various 
combinations of gases and vapours which constitute atmo¬ 
spheric air, and separating into many forms this long-sup¬ 
posed one and indivisible, whilst he solidified its fluid es¬ 
sence into a hard substance. That Dr. Brownrigg was the 
legitimate father of these discoveries was not only known at 

• Blog. Brit.—Life anil Funeral Sermon by Dr. Gauden, 1660, 8vo.—Fuller’s 
Worthies.—Barwick’s Life, see Index.—Clarendon’s Hist. voi. II. p. 303.— 
Sylvester’s Life of Baxter, p. 172, 174, 17i, &e.—Plume’s Life of Hacket, p. 
12,13,16, 25, 44.—NeaL'.4 Puritans, voL 11. p. 64, 544,4te edit.—Lloyd’s Me- 
luoin, fol. p. 404. 
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the time to bis iiititnate and domestic circte^ ferftalso W the 
then prfesident of tile royal society, sir John Prihgite^ who, 
when called upon to bestow upon Dr. Priestley the 'goM 
medal for his paper of “ Discoveries of the Natore Aftd 
Properties of Air,” thus observes, ** And it is no dispara<g<fe- 
ment to the leaf Afed Dr. Prie^ley, that the vein 'of ihesfe 
discoveries was-bit upon, and its course suceessfully M- 
low'ed up, Some years ago, by toy vei^' learned, Veiy' peAe- 
trating, very industrious, but too modest friend. Dr. 
Brownrigg.” To habits, indeed, of too much diffidence, 
and to’too nice a scrnpulosiiy of taste, the world has t6 at¬ 
tribute the fewnfess of his publications. One of his literdfy 
projects was a general history of the county of Cumber¬ 
land, but it does not appear that he had made much pro¬ 
gress. He assisted Mr. West, however, in bis entertain¬ 
ing “ Tour to the -Lakes,” forming the plan of that popu¬ 
lar work.' 

BRUC^US (Henry), son of Gerard, one of the magis¬ 
trates of Alost, in Flanders, was born in that city in 1584. 
'Having passed tlirough the usual school education >ttt 
Ghent, under Simon, a celebrated master, and at Paris 
and Bruges, at which last place be taught school himself 
with much credit, he was sent to Rome, where be taught 
the mathematics for some years; then turning his mind to 
the study of medicine, he went to Boulogne, -and having 
completed his studies, and-taken his degree df doctor, 4ie 
travelled, for his further improvement, over a great part 
of France. At Paris, he was introduced to the acquaint¬ 
ance of Adrian Turnebus and Peter Ramus. Returning to 
Alost, he was made phjrsician and principal magistrate of 
tlie city. As he had become a convert to Lutheranism, he 
readily accepted the invitation of John Albert, duke of 
Mecklenburgh, to settle at Rostock, w'here he might with 
safety profess his religion, 'He was here appointed -pro¬ 
fessor in mathematics, and soon became popular also as a 
pliysician. After residing here 25 years, he was seized 
with an apoplexy, of which he died, December 31, 1593. His 
writings were, 1. Do Primo Mom,” 1580,8vo. 2. “‘In- 
stitutiones Splierm,” 8vo. 3. “ Propositiones de morbo 
Gallico,” Rostock, 1569, 4to. -I. “Theses de hydrope 
triplici,” ibid. 15S7. 5. “ De scOrbuto propositiones,” ib. 

1589, 1591, 8vo, reprinted with Eugalenus’s “ Liber Oh* 


’ Gent. M«s. 1800. 
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semtio&qm tie Scorfeyte,” Leipsic, 1614. 6. EpistoW 
tlf! v^riis rebus et argumenti.s nie^icis/’ pRnt^ Vrith 
“.Spietil Misc(i)i^ti^a^” Francf. 16)1, au4 iuclu^ibg bis 
theses on the dropsy. ’ 

BRUCE (Jam^s), ^ celebri(ted motlerp traveller, d^- 
scepded pf ait anpient apd lu>npt>tsble fpmiiy, vvas the spp 
of David Byuce, esq. of Riunaird, by Rilariou Graham, 
daughter of James Graham, esq. of Airth, dean of the fa¬ 
culty of advoeams, and judge pf tite high ppurt of admiralty 
in Scotland. Re was born the fuipily residence of Kiti- 
itaird, in the epunty pf Stirling, Rec. )4, 1730. Qf his 
first years few particulars are recorded of much eonse- 
qnence, excepf thaf his temper, contrary to the character 
which it afterwards assumed, was gentle and qujot; but as 
he advanced in life, became bu|d, hasty, and impetuous, 
accompanied, however, with a manly openness, that shewed 
the usual concomitant, a warm and generous heart. It 
having been determined tq give him an English education, 
he was sent to London to the house of Williaip Hamilton, 
esq. a barrister, and his uncle, witli whom he remained 
for soipe tunc, and in 1742 he was placed at Harrpw school, 
where he made great proficiency in classical learning. 
After leaving Harrow in May 1746, he lived about a year 
in the academy ©fa Mr. Go*v‘0" till April 1747, where be 
])rosecuted his classical education, and studied French, 
arithmetic, and geometry. In May of tljat year fie re^ 
turned to Scotland in order to commence a course of study 
at the university of Edinburgh, preparatory to his following 
the profession of the law; hut it does not appear that he 
made much progress, or indeed bad much iiiciinatipn for 
this study, and the precarious state qf Ids itea]th at this 
time rendered much study of any kind dangerous. His 
own expectations of success in the law hecaiue gradually 
abated, and various other circuinstanccs determined him 
to relinquish it for ever. 

In this uncertainty of mind, Itidja ofiered tp his ardent 
imagination a prospect oi a more flaUei iiig nature. As hq 
was considerably above tim age at which persons are en¬ 
rolled as wi iters in the service of the East India company, 
his friends advised him to petiiign the court of director? 
for the liberty of settling as a free trader under its patren- 

* Moreri.— Fi;pppn ISbl —Maujfot and Halier.—i'reheri Tlicatrum.-^ 

Melcliior Adam in vitis uaedicoruui. 
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age; and accordingly he left Scotland in July 1753 with a 
view to prosecute this design ; but he was prevented from 
carrying it into execution by forming a connection with an 
amiable young lady, Miss Allan, daughter of a wine-mer¬ 
chant in London, whom he married in Feb. 1754. But 
though this year did not end with the prosperity with which 
it began, this accidental settlement in London changed his 
destination in life. It detained him in Europe till his 
mind was formed, his knowledge matured, and an oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself of visiting the east with honour and 
advantage. In his own opinion, it prevented him from 
suffering the cruel imprisonment at Calcutta in 1756, 
which proved fatal to many of the company’s servants. He 
now entered into partnership in the wine-business, which, 
as well as his marriage, was approved of by his father; but 
his prospects in this new situation were soon clouded. A 
few months after their marriage, Mrs Bruce exhibited evi¬ 
dent symptoms of consumption, and being recommended 
to try the mild climate of the south of France, expired at 
Paris in October. 

By this melancholy event, Mr. Bruce lost the principal 
tie that connected him with business, and although he did 
not think it prudent to relinquish a flourishing trade with¬ 
out some equivalent object, relaxed his personal efforts 
very considerably, and added to his stock of languages, 
the Spanish and Portuguese. He also improved iiis skill 
in drawing, under a master of the name of Bonnean, re- 
comme.nded to him by Mr. (afterwards sir) Robert Strange. 
Before this time he had chiefly cultivated that part of 
drawing which relates to the science of fortification, in 
hopes that he might, on some emergency, find it of use in 
military service. But views of a more extensive kind now 
induced him to study drawing in general, and to obtain a 
correct taste in painting, so as to be able to visit with ad¬ 
vantage those countries which possess the finest specimens 
of skill aiid genius in that department of the arts.—This 
notice of Mr. Bruce’s application to the study of dra#ing 
we have given in the words of his biographer, because it 
was long and confidently reported by tliose who wished to 
lessen Mr. Bruce’s reputation, that he was totally and in¬ 
corrigibly ignorant of the art. 

His concern in the wine-trade gave him an opportunity 
of travelling over a considerable part of Spain, Portugal, 
and the Netherlands, but hearing of bis father’s death in 
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1758, he returned to England, and in 1761 withdrew en¬ 
tirely from the wine-trade. He now, from his obserwation 
while in Spain, suggested to the prime minister, Mr. Pitt, 
afterwards lord Chatham, the j>racticahility ol a successful 
expedition against Ferrol, in Galicia, where, the Spaniards 
had a considerable harbour, and generally stationed a part 
of their navy; but various circumstances, of which perhaps 
Mr. Pitt’s resignation was the principal, prevented this 
enterprise from being attempted. Disappointed in this, 
he resolved to return to his native country, and pass his 
time as a private gentleman, cultivating his paternal estate. 
One of the new ministers, however, lord Halifax, diverted 
him from this de.sign, and suggested Africa to him as a 
proper field for enterprize and discovery; and that he 
might go under the protection of a public character, it was 
proposed to send liiiii as consul to Algiers. Bruce acceded 
to these proposals, and lelt England in the end of June 
1762. He passed through France and Italy, and carried 
with him from the latter country an artist to assist him ii» 
his drawings. For his subsequent adventures, his travels 
into Abyssinia, and his discovery of the sources of the Nile, 
&c. we must refer to his published travels. He returned 
to his native country in 1773, and in 1776, he married a 
daughter of Thomas Dundas of Fingask, esq. by whom he 
bad three children, two of whom, a son and daughter, are 
still living. After he settled at Kinnaird, his time was 
chiefly spent in managing his estate, in- preparing his tra¬ 
vels for the press, and other literary occupations ; and he 
was preparing a second edition of his Travels, when death 
prevented the execution of his design. On Saturday, 
April 26, 1794, having entertained some company at Kin¬ 
naird, as he was going down stairs about eight o’clock in 
the evening, to hand a lady into a carriage, his foot slipt, 
and he fell from a considerable height. He was taken up 
in a state of insensibility, and expired early next morning. 

Mr. Bruce’s figure was above the common size; his 
limbs'athletic, but well proportioned; his complexion 
slliguine; his countenance manly and good-tempered; 
and his manners easy and polite. The whole outward man 
was such as to announce a character well calculated to con¬ 
tend with the many difficulties and trying occasions, which 
so extraordinary a journey could not but have thrown in his 
way. His internal characters, ^e features of his under¬ 
standing and disposition, seem in a great measure to have 
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correspbndccl \iith these outward lineaments. As a country 
gentleman, though not without a tincture of haughtiness, 
he cshibited the elegance of a man of I i .hioii, and the 
hospitality of a Briton. His personal accomplishments 
fitted him, in h superior manner, for the undertakings in 
vfehich he engagetl. His constitution was robust, and he 
had inured himself to every kind of fatigue and exercise. 
In mental accomplishments he equalled, if not surpassed, 
the generality of travellers. His memory was excellent, 
and ids understanding vigorous and well cultivated. He 
understood French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, the 
two first of which he spoke and wrote with facility. Be- 
sitles Greek and L.atin, which he read well, though not 
critically', he knew the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac ; and, 
in tlie latter part of his life, compared several portions of 
the scriptures in those related dialects. He read and spoke 
with case, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Amharic. Necessity 
made him acquainted with these last, and impressed them 
deeply' on his mind. He had applied, during the greate.st 
part of his life, to the study' of astronomy, and other prac¬ 
tical branches of mathematical learning. 

Tlif most defective part of his character, his biographer 
informs us, arose from his constitutional temper, which 
disposed him to be suspicious, and hasty in taking oflFence. 
His enmities tliercfore were sometimes capricious, though, 
in genersd. well-founded. His love of ancestry, and prac¬ 
tice oj idling his own c>:p!«ii.s, though magnified into 
viec.s by the weakest of his enemies, scarcely deserve no¬ 
tice as imperfections, though they certainly were promi¬ 
nent features.—^They (contributed, however, in a great 
measure, to excite those animosities and that incredulity' 
which for many years prevailed respecting the veracity' of 
his narrative. 

His “ Travels,” after many years of eager expectation 
on the part of the public, were published in 1790, at Lon¬ 
don, in 5 vols. 4to, under the title “ Travels to discover the 
{Source of the Nile, intheyears 1768—1773.” Thcreceptimi 
they mot with was exceeding flatteriug, yet numerous *- 
tacks were made on the autbe ’s character and veracity' in 
the periodical journals, to which it is umiecessary now to 
refer *. It seems agieed that the general credit of the 

^ Tbc latf.Pr* Lort formwl a i»on- againi^t iBrane, which arc uow in the 
«>!(1cral>le coilcciioi^ of MemoraiiJa, ixisscfisioa of the editor of this work* in 
corfcspondtim o, scraps f;om tho Jour- oons<*tn;encL of a purchu^e at Mr* 
naif, and IsuwffpujH rs, &<•* It i and G(.u§ii^» saU . 
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work has survived. We c.'imiot j>crhaps cj jotc a higher 
authority than that of Dr. Vincent, \vi)o elnserves that 

Bruce may have olR-aded fVcm the h; iinth of Ijjs tem¬ 
per ; he may have liccu inisied hy asi-iri iv tj knowledge 
and science winch ho liad not sufluieotly examined; but 
his work throi.gliout bears iniernal uiarks of veracity, in 
all instances where iiG was nut tlccoiveU iiiniseif; and his 
observations were the best wnicii a mail, Imnisued with 
such instruments, and struggling for his life, could ob¬ 
tain.” ' 

BRUCIOLl (Ani'IIONY), a laborious Italian writer, was 
born at Florence towards the conclusion of the fifteenth 
century. Having mcddlei! i.i J in ti'.e )jioi formed by 
some Florentine citizens .igamsi ea dhial Julias de Medicis, 
afterwards pope Clement Vll. he was obiiged to expatriate 
hini.icli’, arui withdrew into France. 'I’iie Medici being 
drivel out if Florence in 1.527, this revolution brought 
hiui back to his country, whero tlie liberty' with which he 
ciiose t 1 speak against the monks ami priests, raised a 
suspicion of his bting aclacbcvl to the ojiinions of Lutlier. 
He was (lut into prii . n, and woiiul not have escaped an 
igijo/niii.ojs death biii for the kind offices of his friends; 
who premured a miiigaiion of his punisiimcnt to an exile of 
two years. Ho then retired to Venice with his brothers, 
w o vv» ;c printers and booksellers, and employed their 
presses m printing the greater part of iiis wc iks, of which 
the inosi known and the most in reijuest is tiia whole Bible 
translated into Italian, with annotations ann remarks, which 
was put by' the papists in the number of heretical books of 
the first class; but the psutestants held it in such high 
esteem that it passed through several editiofis. The most 
aiiip'le and the most scarce is th^t of Venice, 1546 and 
1548, 3 vois. folio. Brncioli prett.ids to have made his 
translation from the Hebrew text: but the truth is, that, 
being but moderately versed in that language, he made 
use of the Latin version of Pagnini. His other works are, 
1.' Italian translations ef the natural history of Piiny, and 
ievcral pieces of Aristotle and Cicero. 2. Editions of Pe¬ 
trarch and Bucace, with notes. 3. “ Dialogues,” Venice, 
1526, folio. The year of his death is ubt known; but it 
is certain that he was still alive in 1554. * 

* I.ifu of Tlruce by Alexander Murrax, F. A. S. E. 4to, 1808, ■ work of great 
interest and impartiality. Uict. Hist. 
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BRUCKER (John James), the learned author of the 
“ History of Philosophy,” was a Lutheran clergyman, of 
whose iift: we have very few particulars. He was born 
Jan. 22, 1696, at Augsburgb, and educated at Jena, 
whence he returned to his native place, and in 1724, be¬ 
came rector of Kafbeueren. He was afterwards pastor of 
St Ulric’s church at Augsburgh, where he died in 1770. 
Among his works are, 1. “ Tentamen introductionis in 
historiani doetrinac de Ideis,” Jena, 1719, 4to. 2. “ His- 
toria philosopliica docIriiuB de Ideis,” Augsburg, 1723, 8vo. 

3. “ De Vila et Scriptis Cl. Etringeri,” ibid. 1724, 8vo. 

4. “ Otium Vindelicum, sive Meleteraatum Historico-phi- 
losophicorum Triga,” ibid. 1721, 8vo. 5. “ Historia Vitse 
Adulphorum Oceonum,” Lips. 1734, 4to. 6. “ Dissertatio 
Epistol. de Vita Hier. Wolfii,” ibid. 1739, -fto. 7. “ De 
Hoesclielii Mentis in Rem Literariam,” ibid. 1739, 4to. 
8. “ Institntiones Hi.storim Philosophic^,” ibid. 1727, 8vo, 
and 1756, 4to. But the most important work, to which 
he owes his chief reputation, is his “ Historia Critica J*hi- 
losophiae,” published at Leipsic between the years 1742 
and 1744, in four large volumes 4to; and reprinted at the 
same place in 1767, with large improvements and addi¬ 
tions, in 6 vols. 4to. This was the fruit of nearly fifty 
years labour, and has received the general sufiPrage of the 
learned, as being the most comprehensive, methodical, and 
impartial history of philosophy hitherto written. He traces 
the progress of philosophy through three periods, the 
ancient, the middle, and the modern; in the first he 
surveys th.e state of philosophy in the ancient world, 
prior to the establishment of the Grecian states, and 
in the several sects of Grecian philosophers. In the se¬ 
cond, he exhibits the various forms under which it ap¬ 
peared, during the course of twelve hundred years, among 
the Romans, the Orientalists, the Jews, the Saracens, and 
the Christians. In the third, he relates the attempts, whe¬ 
ther successful or unsuccessful, which have been made 
since the revival of letters, to restore, or improve upon, 
ancient philosophy, or to introduce new methods of philo¬ 
sophizing. It is both a history <bf doctrines and of men. 
As a history of doctrines, it lays open the origin of opi¬ 
nions, the changes which they have undergone, the distinct 
characters of different systems, and the leading points in 
which they agree or differ. As a history of men, it relates 
the principal incidents in the lives of the more eminent 
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philosophers, remarks those circumstances in their charac¬ 
ter or situation whicli may be supposed to have influenced 
their opinions, takes notice of their followers and oppo¬ 
nents, and describes the origin, progress, and decline of 
their respective sects. To this part of his work every col¬ 
lector of biography must own his obligations. A veiy 
judicious and satisfactory abridgement of this work was 
published in 17.91, 2 vols. 4to, by the late Dr. Enfield.* 
BRUCKMAN (Francis Ernest), a German physician 
and botanist, was born at Marienshal, near Uclmsiadt, Dec. 
17, 1697, and liavihg completed his studies, was created 
doctor in medicine there, in the year 1721. As his taste 
inclined him to botany, he travelled over Bohemia, Austria, 
and a great part of Germany, examining and collecting 
plants indigenous to those countries, and other natural 
productions. In return for his communications to the 
Acadc mia Nat. Curios, and of Berlin, he was made cor¬ 
responding member of those societies. Having finished 
his travels, he settled at Brunswick, where he died March 
21st, 1753. When young, and before he had taken the 
degree of doctor, he published; 1. “ Specimen Botani- 
cum, exhibens fungos subterraneos, vulgo tubera terras 
dictos,” Ilelmst. 1720, 4to, with engravings. 2. “ Opus- 
cula Medico botanica,” Brunswick, 1727, 4to. In this 
he treats of the medical qualities of various vegetable pro¬ 
ductions, among others, of eolfee, the use of which he 
condemns. 3. “ Epistolae Itinerant,” containing bis obser¬ 
vations on vegetable Rnd other natural productions, col¬ 
lected during his travels, in which we find a great body of 
useful information. 4. “ Historia naturalis ra AcrgtvSa ejus¬ 
que preparatorum chartae lini lintei et ellychniorum in- 
combustibilium,” Brunsw. 1727, 4to. In this be has 
discovered that the asbestos is susceptible of printing, and 
he had four copies of the work printed on this species of 
incombustible paper. 5. “ Magnalia Dei in locis subter- 
paneis,” a description of all the mines and mineralogical 
productions in every part of the world, Brunswick, and 
Wolfenbuttel, -1727, at^ 1730, 2 vols. foL* ^ 

BRUCKNER (John* a Lutheran divine, settled in 
England, was born in the small island of Cadsaiid, near 
the Belgic frontier, Dec. 31, 1726, and was educated 
with .a view to the theological profession, chiefly at the 

' Diet. Hist.—Saxii Onomait. * Diet. Hist.—Hees’i CyelopsB'iia. 
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university of Franeker, whence he passed to Leyden. 
There be obtained a pastorship, and profited by the society 
of Herosterhuis, of Valkeniier, and especially of the elder 
Scbultens. His literary acquirements were eminent; he 
read the Hebrew and the Greek ; he composed correctly; 
and has preached with applause in four languages, Latin, 
Dutch, French, and English. In 1753, Mr, Columbine, 
of a French refugee family, which had contributed to 
found, and habitually attended, the Walloon church at 
Norwich, was intrusted by that congregation, when he was 
on a journey into Holland, to seek out a fit successor to 
their late pastor, Mr. Valloton, and applied, after due in¬ 
quiry, to Mr. Bruckner, who accepted the invitation, and 
early in 1753 settled as French preacher at Norwich, where 
he officiated during fifty-one years, with undiminished ap¬ 
probation. About the year 1766, Mr. Bruckner succeeded 
also to Dr. Van Sarn, as minister of die Dutch church, of 
which the duties gradually became rather nominal than 
real, in proportion as the Dutch families died oil', and as 
the cultivation of their language was neglected by the 
trading world for the French. The French tongue Mr. 
Bruckner was assiduous to diffuse, and gave public and 
private lessons of it for many years. His income was now 
convenient and progressive. He kept a horse and a pointer, 
for he took great pleasure in shooting. He drew occa¬ 
sionally, and has left a good jiortrait of his favourite dog. 
He cultivated music, and practised much on tiic organ. 
In 1767 was printed at Leycicii his “ Theorie du Sysieme 
Animal,” in the seventh and tenth chapters of which tliere 
is much anticipation of the sentiments lately evolved in 
die writings of Mr. Maithus. This work was well trans¬ 
lated into English, under the title A Philosophical 
Survey of the Animal Creation,” published for Johnson 
and Payne in 1768. Mr. Bruckner was married in 1782, 
to Miss Cooper, of Guist, formerly his pupil. In 1790, he 
published under the name Cassander, from his birth-place, 
those “ Criticisms on the Diversions of Purley,” which at¬ 
tracted some hostile Bashes from Mr. Hortm I'ooke, in his 
subsequent quarto edition. This pamphlet displays a jiro- 
found and extensive knowledge of the various Gothic dia* 
lects, and states that the same theory of prepositions and 
C(Mij unctions, so convincingly applied in the “ pte- 
roenta" to the iiorthern languages, had also been taught 
concerning the Hebrew and other dead languages by 
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Sehultens. Mr. Wakefield’s pamphlet against Social Wor¬ 
ship) drew from Mr. Bruckner, in 1792, a learned renly. 
In the preface to these “ Thoughts on Public Worship,” 
hopes are given of a continuation still desiderated by the 
friends of religion. Mr. Bruckner began a didactic poem 
in French verse, which had for its object to popularise in 
anotlier form, the principles laid down in bis Theory of 
the Animal System. A gradual failure rather of spirits 
than of health, seems often to have suspended or delayed 
tlje enterprise; to have brought on a restless and fas¬ 
tidious vigilance ; and to have prepared that termina¬ 
tion of his life, which took place on the morning of Satur¬ 
day, May 12, 1804. He was buried, according to his 
own desire, at Guist, near the kindred of bis respected 
widow. His society was courted to the last, as his con- 
vorsaitiou was always distinguished for good sense, for 
argument, and for humour. He was beloved for his at¬ 
tentions and affability ; esteemed for his probity and pru¬ 
dence; and admired for his understanding and teaming.' 

BRUEGHEL or BREUGHEL (Peter), called Old 
Brueghel, to distinguish him from his son, was the first 
of a I'unnly of eminent artists. He was born at Bruegbdl, 
a village near Breda, in 1510, and acquired the first prin¬ 
ciples of his art from Peter Cock, or Koeck-van-Aolst, 
whose daughter he married. He afterwards travelled in 
France and Italy ; studied nature, amidst the mountains of 
Tyrol, and the scenery of the Alps ; and availed himself 
of the works of the greatest masters in Italy. On his re¬ 
turn from Italy, he resided for some time at Antwerp, and 
from thCnoe be removed to Brussels. Whilst be was em¬ 
ployed 'l>y the magistrates of this city, in taking views of 
tite canal which falls into the Scheldt, he sickened, and 
died in 1570; after having caused to be burned in his 
presence, all his licentious and satirical designs. He 
chiefly excelled in landscapes, and droll subjects, re¬ 
sembling those of Jerom Bosche; and he v/as particularly 
fond of representing the marches of armies, robberies, 
skirmishes, sports, dances, weddings, and drunken quar¬ 
rels; and in order to ncquiie greater skill and accuracy in 
this kind of representations, he often assumed the habit of 
u peasant, and joined the meaner boors at their feasts and 
amusemeuls. His figures were correct, and their clra- 
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peries well chosen; the heads and hands were touched 
with spirit; and his expression, though not elegant, was 
true. Sir Joshua Reynolds says, that “ he was totally ig¬ 
norant of all the mechanical art of making a picture;” but 
there is in his “ Slaughter of the Innocents” (which sir 
Joshua saw in his travels), a great quantity of thinking, a 
representation of variety of distress, enough for twenty 
modern pictures. His principal performance is in the 
emperor’s collection at Vienna, which is the “ Repre¬ 
sentation of the building of the tower of Babel, by Nim¬ 
rod.” Several of his paintings are in the cabinets of the 
emperor and elector palatine, and dispersed through va¬ 
rious parts of Europe. Fur his amusement he engraved 
some few landscapes and grotesque subjects. ‘ 

BRUEGHEL (Peter), the younger, and sometimes 
called •“ Hellish Brueghel” from the nature of his subjects, 
vveis the son of the preceding artist, born at Brussels, 
and became the disciple of Gelles Coningsloo. His com¬ 
positions rather excite disgust than satisfaction; and bis 
human figures, though freely pencilled, and not ill co¬ 
loured, are not much more elegant than those of the in¬ 
fernal kind. In his historical subjects he generally intro¬ 
duced witches and devils; such as Orpheus charming Pluto 
and Proserpine to procure the deliverance of Eurydice, 
surrounded with horrible forms and appearances; Saul 
and the Witch of Endor; or St. Anthony’s temptations. 
He is also enumerated by Strutt aqiong the engravers. He 
died 1642.* 

BRUEGHEL (John), known, from his favourite dress, 
by the name of Velvet Brueghel, or Feuweeler, was the 
son of Peter Brueghel the old, and consequently brother 
to the preceding. He was born at Brussels, in 1560, and 
was instructed, probably by his father, and by other artists; 
but, whoever were his instructors, he acquired an emi¬ 
nence in every art of painting, in colouring, in design, 
and in pencilling, far superior to that of his father, and of 
all his contemporaries in his style. He began with painting 
flowers and fruit, which he executed with admirable skill; 
and then proceeded to landscapes, sea-ports, and markets, 
in which he introduced a number of small figures, sur¬ 
prisingly exact and correctly drawn. At Cologne, where 

• PilkiDfTton.— Strutt.—Argenvilic, vol. III.—Deseanips.—Sir J. Reynolds’* 
Works, vol. n. p. 40b. 2 PilkingtoD.—Strutt.—.Argenvilic 
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he resided for some time, he gained an extraordinary re¬ 
putation ; and his pictures were well known and admired 
in Italy, in which country he spent some time. He died, 
according to the most probable accounts, in 1625. That 
the industry of this artist must have been singular, suffi¬ 
ciently appears from the number and variety of his pictures, 
and the exquisite neatness and delicacy of their execution. 
It has been lamented, however, by connoisseurs, that his 
distances are overcharged with a bluish tinge. Brueghel 
often decorated the pictures of his friends with small 
figures, thus greatly enhancing their value; he was em¬ 
ployed in painting flowers, fruits, animals, and landscape 
scenery, in the pieces of history-paintings ; and in this 
way Rubens made occasional use of his pencil. He some¬ 
times joined this master in larger works, which have been 
much admired; and particularly in a “ Vcrtumnus and 
Pomona,” a picture three feet high and four broad, highly 
commended by Houbraken, and sold at Amsterdam fur 
above 2801. sterling; and “ a Terrestrial Paradise,” painted 
for Charles 1. king of England. In the gallery of the 
archiepiscopal palace at Milan, there is an admirable 
landscape of Brueghel, representing a desert, in whi'ch 
Giovanna Battista Crespi painted the figure of St. Jerom; 
and among a great number preserved in the Ambrosian li- 
brarj- in that city, there is an oval picture of the Virgin, 
painted by Rubens,* which is encompassed by a garland of 
flowers admirably executed by Brueghel. Most consi¬ 
derable cabinets possess specimens of the art of this master. 
.Some small engravings of landscapes, &c. are also ascribed 
to Brueghel.' 

BRUEYS (David Augustin), a French writer of a sin¬ 
gular character for versatility, was born at Aix, iu 1640, 
and trained in the reformed religion, in defence of whicli 
he published some controversial pieces, particularly tfgainst 
Bossuet’s “ Exposition de la Foi,” or Exposition of the 
faith; but the prelate, instead of answering, converted 
him. Brueys, become catholic, combated with the Prote¬ 
stant ministers, with Jurieu, Lenfant, and La Roche; but 
his airy spirit not rightly accommodating itself to serious 
works, he quitted theology for the theatre. ' He composed, 
jointly with Palaprat, his intimate friend, several comedies 
full of wit and gaiety. We have also of this writer a pro • 
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«aic paraphrase or commentary on Horace's art of poetry. 
In his latter years he became again a controversial writer, 
and, as his countrymen say, imitated Beliarmine and 
Molicre by turns. He died at Montpellier in 1723, aged 
eighty-three; and all his dramatic pieces were collected, 
1735, in 3 vols. 12mo. His comedies have some merit, 
but his tragedies and other works are deservedly sunk into 
oblivion. * 

BRLl HIER {.loiiN Jamesd’ Ablaincourt), a Frenchphy- 
sician, was born at Beauvais about the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and after studying medicine, acquired 
considerable rcpiii.ation by his practice and his writings. 
He also arrived at the honour of being royal censor of the 
college, and a member of the academy of Angers. He 
died in 1756, after having written or edited some works of 
merit in his profession ; 1, “ Observations sur le manuel 
ties Accouebments,” Paris, 17;;3, 4to, a translation from 
Daventer. 2. ‘‘ La Medicine llaisonnee,” from Hoffman, 
ibid. 1739, 9 vols. 12mo. 3. “ Caprices d’imagination, ou 

Lettres sur differons sujets,” ibid. 1746, in which he ap¬ 
pears as a ph) sician, metaphysician, moralist, and critic. 
4. “ Memoires pour .servir a la vie de M, Silva,” ibid. 
1744, 8 VO. 5. “ Tr ait6 des Fievres,” from Hoffman, ibid. 
1746, 3 vols. 12nio. 6. “ La Politique du Medicin,” fron* 
the same, ibid, 1751, 12mo. 7. “ TraittS des Alimens,” 

by Lemery, ibid. 1755, 2 vols. 12mo, 8. “ Dissertations 

sur I'incertitude des sigiics de lamort, et I’abus des eiilerre- 
mens et embauiitemcns prccijjites,” ibid. 1742, often re¬ 
printed, and translated into many European languages. 
7’his is the most useful of all his works, and has been the 
means of saving many lives. He wrote also some papers 
in the Journal des Savans. “ 

BRUIN, or BRUYN (John de), professor of natural 
philos'ophy and mathematics at Utreclit, was born at Gor- 
cum in 1620. He went through a course of philosophy at 
Leyden; and then pursued his studies at Bois-le-duc, 
vvAiere he was very njuth esteemed by .Samuel des Marets, 
who taughtf philosophy and divinity in that place. He 
went from thence to Utrecht, where he learnt the mather 
matics, and then removed to Leyden, where he obtained 
leave to teach the.'u. He was afterwards made professor at 
Utrecht; and because the professors had agreed among 
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themselves that every one might teach at home s|ich a<part 
of philosophy as he should think ht, de Bmin, not con¬ 
tented with teaching what his public professorship re¬ 
quired, made also dissections, and explained Grotius’s hook 
De jure belli et pacis.” He had uncommon skill in dis¬ 
secting animals, and was a great lover of experiments, 
lie made also observations in astronomy. He published 
dissertations “ De vi altrice,” “ De corporum gravitate et 
levitate,” “ De cognitione Dei naturali,” “ De lucis causa 
et origine,” &c. He had a dispute with Isaac Vossius, to 
whom he wrote a letter, printed at Amsterdam in 1C6‘1; 
wherein he cites Vossius’s book De natnra et proprietate 
lucis, and strenuously maintains the hypothesis of Des¬ 
cartes. He wrote also an apology for the Cartesian philoso¬ 
phy against a divine, named V'ogelsang. In 1655, he 
married the daughter of a merchant of Utrecht, sister to 
the wife of Daniel Elzevir, the famous bookseller of Am¬ 
sterdam, by whom he had two children who lived but a 
few days. He died in 1675, and his funeral oration was 
pronounced by Grasvius. * 

BRUMOY (Peter), a celebrated French writer, was 
born at Rouen, Aug. 26, 1688, and commenced his novi¬ 
ciate among the Jesuits of Paris, Sept. 8, 1704. In 1706, 
he began his philosophical course in the royal college, and 
in 1708 was sent to Caen to complete his studies that he 
might take orders. Some of his pieces are dated from 
that city in 1710and 1712,and one feom Bourges in 1719, 
He appears indeed to have passed several years in the 
country, where he taught rhetoric. In 1713, he returned 
to Paris to study theology, and in 1722 he was again at 
Paris, where he took the vows in the society of Jesuits, 
and was intrusted with the education of the prince of T^- 
mont. About the same time he assisted in the “ Memoirs 
of the Arts and Sciences,” and continued his labours in 
that journal until 1729, when he was obliged to leave ParU 
for some lime for having assisted in publishing father Mar- 
gat’s History of Tamerlane, which it appears had given 
offence. Uis absence, however, was not long; and on his 
return, or soon after, be was employed in continuing the 
“History of the Gallican church,” of which six volumes 
had been published by fathers Longueval and Fontenay. 
In 1725, he was appointed professor of mathematics, and 
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filled that chair for six years with much reputation. It was 
probably in this situation that he read his lecture, on the 

use of mathematical knowledge in polite literature,” 
now printed in the second vohime of his works, nor did his 
various public employments prevent bis publishing many 
other works, which were well received by the public. In 
1722 he published, but without his name, his “ Morale 
Chretienne,” Paris, a small volume, of which four editions 
were soon kHught up. In 1723, he also published the first 
of his three letters, entitled “ Exameu du pueina (de M. 
Racine) sur la grace,” 8vo, and in 1724, “ La vie de 
Timperatrice Eleonore,” ta^en from that by father Ceva; 
the same year, “ Abrege des vertus de soeur Jeanne Silenie 
de la Motte des Goutes,” Moulins, 12ino; and a new edi¬ 
tion of father Mourgues “ Trait6 de la Poesie Francoise,” 
with many additions, ]2mo. But the work which contri¬ 
buted most to his reputation was his “ Greek I'heatre,” 
entitled “ Theatre des Grecs, contenant des traductions 
et analyses des tragedies Grecques, des discours et des re¬ 
marques concernant la theatre Grec, &c.” 1730, 3 vols. 
4tu, and often reprinted in 12mo, in France and Holland. 
This useful work, not now in such high reputation as for¬ 
merly, is yet well known in this country by the translation 
published by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox in 1760, 3 vols. 4to; 
to which the earl of Corke and Orrery contributed a gene¬ 
ral preface, and translated the three preliminary dis¬ 
courses; Dr. Sharpe, Dr. Grainger, and Mr. Bourryaii 
translated some other parts, and Dr. Johnson contributed a 
dissertation on the Greek comedy, and the general con¬ 
clusion of the work, which, in this translation, is certainly 
highly polished and improved. “ Brumoy,” says Dr. War- 
ton, “ has displayed the excellencies of the Greek tn»» 
gedy in a judicious and comprehensive manner. His 
translations are faithful and elegant; and the analysis of 
those plays, which on account of some circumstances in 
ancient manners would shock the readers of this age, and 
would not therefore bear an entire version, is perspicuous 
and full. Of all the French critics, he and the judicious 
Fenelon have had the justice to confess, or perhaps the 
penetration to perceive, in what instances Corneille and 
Racine have falsified and modernized the characters, and 
overloaded with unnecessary intrigues the simple plots of 
the ancients." 

Brumby was also employed in completing the history of 
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tlie “ Revolutions of Spain,” left unfinished by father 
Orleans. This was published in 1734 in 3 vols. 4to, of 
wiiicii about a half belongs to our author. He was next 
requested by the booksellers to collect his own niisceU 
latieous pieces, in prose and verse, and published 4 vols. 
12mo, in 1741. Some of his poetry is in Latin, with trans¬ 
lations, and we find here some dramatic pieces. He was 
also the editor of various editions of works at the request 
of the booksellers. He was employed on thoiiuntiuuation 
of the “ History of the Gallican church,” ^en he was 
seized with a paralytic stroke, which proved fatal April 17, 
1742. * 

BRUN (Charles Lii), an illustrious French painter, was 
of Scottish extraction, and born in 1C 19. His father was 
a statuary by profession. At three years of age it is re¬ 
ported that he drew figures w-ith charcoal; and at twelve 
he drew the picture of his uncle so well, that it still passes 
for a fine piece. His father being employed in the gar¬ 
dens at Seguier, and having brought his son along with 
him, the chancellor of that name took a liking to him, and 
placed him with 8imon Vouet, an eminent painter, who 
M'as greatly surprised at young Le Brun’s amazing profi¬ 
ciency. He was afterwards sent to Fontainbleau, to take 
copies of some of Raphael’s pieces. The chancellor sent 
him next to Italy, and supported him there for six years. 
Le Brun, on his return, met with the celebrated Pou.ssin, 
by who.se conversation be greatly improved himself in his 
art, and contracted a friendship with him which lasted as 
long as their lives. Cardinal Mazarln, a good judge of 
painting, took great notice of Le Brun, and often sat by 
him while he w’as at work. A painting of St. Stephen, 
which he finished in 1651, raised his reputation to the 
highest pitch. Soon after this, the king, upon the repre¬ 
sentation of M. Colbert, made him his first painter, and 
conferred on him the order of St. Michael. His majesty 
employed two hours every day in looking over him, whilst 
he Was painting Uie family of Darius at Fontainbleau. 
About 1662, he began his fit'e large pieces of the history 
of Alexander the Great, in which he is said to have set the 
actions of that conqueror in a more glorious light than 
Quintus Curtius iu bis history. He procured several ad¬ 
vantages for the royal academy ci painting and sculpture 
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at Paris, and formed the plan of another for the students 
of his own nation at Rome. There was scarce any tiling 
done for the advancement of the line arts in which he was 
not consulted. It was through the interest of M. Colbert 
that the king gave him the direi:tiou of all his works, and 
particularly pf his royal manufactory at the Gobelins, where 
he had a handsome house, with a genteel salary assigned 
to him. He was also made director and chancellor of the 
royal acadeii^, and shewed the greatest zeal to encourage 
the fine arts in France. He possessed in a great degree 
that enthusiasm which animates the edorts, and increases 
the raptures of the artist. Some one said before him of 
his fine picture of the Magdalen, “ that the contrite peni¬ 
tent was really weeping.”—“ That,” said he, “ is perhaps 
all that you can see ; I hear her sigh.” He was endowed 
with a vast inventive genius, which extended itself to arts 
of every kind. He was well acquainted with the history 
and manners of all nations. Besides his extraordinary ta¬ 
lents, his behaviour was so genteel, and his address so 
pleasing, that he attracted the regard and afi'ectioii of the 
whole court of France : where, by the places and pensions 
conferred on him by the king, he made a very considerable 
figure. He died at his house in the Gobelins in 1690, 
leaving a wife, but no children. He was author of a curi¬ 
ous treatise of “ Physiognomyand of another of tlie 
“ Characters of the Passions.” 

The paintings which gained him greatest reputation 
were, besides what we have already mentioned, those 
which hp finished at Fontainbleau, the great stair-case at 
Versailles, but especially the grand gallery there, which 
was the last of his works, and is said to have taken him u)> 
fourteen years. A more particular account of these, and 
a general character of his other performances, mry be 
found in the writings of his countrj'men, who have been 
very lavish in his praises, and very full in their accounts 
of his works. * 

BRUN (John Baptiste le), known also by the name 
of Desmarettes, a learned Frenchman, who died at Or¬ 
leans in 1731, advanced in age, wiis author or editor of 
many pieces of ecclesiastical history, lives of the saints, 
&c. but deserves notice chiefly for being the editor of an 
excell«it edition of LactantiUs, collated with valuable ma- 
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nuscripts, and enriched with learned notes, which was 
published in 174», 3 vols. 4to, by Lenglet du Fresnoy. • 

ERUN (Lawuence le), a French Jesuit, was born at 
Nantes in 1607, and died at Pans Sept. 1, 1663. He 
wrote many pieces of Latin poetry. I’he principal are, 
1. “The Igiiatiad,” in xii books: the subject is the pil- 
gri.nage of St. Ignatius to Jerusalem. This poem forms a 
part of his “ Virgilius Christianus in which he has imi¬ 
tated, with more piety tiian taste, the ecloguesjjrhe georgics, 
anJ the .Eneid. His “ Ovidius Christianus” is in the same 
strain: tiie Heroic Fpistlesare changed into pastoral letters, 
the I ristibus into holy lamentations, and the Metamorphoses 
into stories of converted penitents. Father Le Brun also 
wrote “ Eloqucntia Poetica,” Paris, 1655, 4to, a treatise 
in Latin on the precepts of the art of poetry, supported on 
examples drawn from the best authors. At the end is a 
treatise on poedcal common-places, which may be of ser¬ 
vice to young versifiers. * 

BHUN (Peter i.e), a French priest of the oratory, w'ho 
made considerable approaches to liberality and good sense 
in his writings, was born at Brignolle, in the diocese pf 
Aix in Provence, itt 1661, and became celebrated fur his 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history and antiquities; on which 
subjects he lectured in the seminary of St. Magloire, at 
Paris, for thirteen years. His first publication appears to 
have been against the illusion of the divining rod; “ Lettres 
pour prouver I'illusion des philosophes sur la baguette,” 
Paris, 161)3, reprinted in 1702, with many additions, un¬ 
der the title of “ Histoire critique des pratiques supersti- 
tieuses, &c.” Of this there was a new edition in 3 vols. 
l2mo, 1732, with a life of the author by M. Belion, his 
nephew, and in 1737 the abbe Granet printed a collection 
of pieces intended as a fourth volume. He also wrote 
against the theatre, as an amusement improper for Chris¬ 
tians ; but his more elaborate work was that on “ Liturgies,” 
published in 4 vols. 8to, containing a history of liturgies, 
prayers, ceremonies, &c. including those of the church of 
England, This, .owing to some liberal opinioqs, involved 
him in a controversy, in which he defended himself with 
great ability, but before the contest was over he died, 
Jan. 6, 1729. * 

• Moreri.—Diet. Mi*t. 

® Moteri.—MorJioJT Poljhiitor.—Baillet Jiij-'emeiu ;il«» .Savan*.—Saxii Oiio- 
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BRUNCK (Richard Francis Frederick), a celebrated 
Greek scholar and critic, a member of the inscriptions and 
belles lettres, and of the institute, was born at Strasburgb, 
Dec. 30, 1729, and died in that city June 12, lso3. Of 
bis history no detailed account has yet appeared in this 
couiwvy, as far as we have been able to learn. We are oidy 
told that he was first educated in the college of Louis le 
Grand at Paris, and that having afterwards e gaged iu the 
civil administration of affairs, he had long neglected the 
cultivation of letters, when, in the course of the campaigns 
in Hanover, he happened to lodge at Giessen, in the house 
of a professor of the university. W'ith him he read several 
Latin and Greek authors, and was soon inspired with a 
great predilection for the latter language ; but the most 
remarkable particular is, that some time before his death 
he lost on a sudden all taste for the critical and classical 
pursuits which he bad followed so eagerly and successfully 
for upwards of half a century, and this without any visible 
decay of his powers either intellectual or physical. Yet, 
such w'as the change, that lie totally abandoned ail study 
of his favourite Greek, and could not be prevailed upon to 
cast even a glance on any of his favourite authors, nor di<l he 
appear to take the smallest interest in the discovery of a 
manuscript of Aristophanes, which happened to confirm 
the greater part of his notes and conjectures on that autiior, 
a circumstance, which, at any other period of his life, would 
have excited his warmest enthusiasm. The works for 
which the learned world is indebted to his pen are, 1. “ Ana¬ 
lecta vetcrum Poetarum Graecorum,” Strasburgb, 1772- 
1776, 3 vols 8vo, reprinted 1785. There is also a quarto 
edition. 2, “ Anacreontis Carniina,” ibid. 1778, 12mo, 
and 1780, beautiful and accurate editions. 3. “ .Sschyli 
Trageediae, Prometheus, Persae, Septem ad Thebas: So- 
phoclis Antigone: Euripidis Medea,” ibid. 1779, 8vo. 4. 
“ Sophociis Electra, et Euripidus Andromache,” ibid. 1779, 
8vo. 5. “ Sophociis Oedipus Tyraiinus, et Euripidis Ores¬ 
tes,” ibid. 1779, 8vo. 6. “ Euripidis Tragediae quatuor, 
Hecuba, Phoenissae, Hyppolytus et Bacchae,” ibid. 1780, 
8vo, w'ith illustrations from a Parisian MS. an excellent 
edition. 7.Apollonii Khodii Argonautica,” ibid. 1780, 
8vo, the notes and emendations more valuable than those 
of any preceding author, but Ilrutick is accused of em¬ 
ploying conjecture rather too freely. 8. “ Aristophanis 
CoinoEdiae in Latinum Sennonem conversae,” ibid. 1781, 
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3 vols. 9. “ Aristopbainis Comoedise ex optimis exem* 
plaribus emendatse,” ibid. 1783, 8vo, and 4to, containing 
tlie preceding Latin translation and notes and emendations, 
one of the best editions of Aristophanes. 10. “ Gnomici 
Poet® Grajci,” ibid. 1784, 8vo. 11. “ Virgilitis,” ibid. 
17H5, 8vo. ■ 12. “ Sophoclis quae extant omnia, cum ve- 
termn Gramniaticornin scholiis,” ibid. 1786, 4to, 2 vols. 
and 3 vols. 8vo, 1786—9, an edition of acknowledged su¬ 
periority and value. 13 “ Plantus,” Bipont. 1788, 2 vols. 
8vo. 14. “ Tcrentius,” 1787, from the press of Dannbach, 
but Mr. Dibdin mentions a Bitsil edition of 1797, said to 
have been sui»erinteiided by Brunck, and printed in the 
same manner with his Virgil of 1789. Brunch’s enthusias¬ 
tic admiration of the authors he edited was such, that he 
conceived their writings to have been originally immacu¬ 
late, and therefore attributed to the cojiyists whatever 
errors he discovered. He is, as we have noticed, accused 
of taking .some bold freedoms in the restoration of what he 
conceived defective, but be was more remarkable for this 
ill the notes which he wrote on the margins of his books, 
and the manuscript copies of some Greek poets which he 
left behind him. Of Apollonius Hho'dius only he wrote 
out five copies.' 

BRUNELLESCHI, or BliUNELLESCO (Philip), an 
eminent Italian architect, was born at Florence in 1377. 
His father was a notary, and his son for some time was 
apprenticed to a goldsmitli, but afterwards discovered a 
turn for geometry, in which he was instructed by Paul 
'I'oscanelli. A journey which he happened to take to 
Rome gave him a taste fur architecture, which he im¬ 
proved by the study of the edifices in that city, and had a 
very early opportunity of trying his skill. A dome was 
wanted for the church of St. Maria del Fiore at Florence; 
the ablest architects had been requested to send in their 
plans, and that of Brunelleschi was adopted, and carried 
into execution with an effect which astonished Michael 
Angelo himself. He was next employed by Cosmo the 
Great la building the abbey of Fesoli, and was afterwards 
solicited for the plan of a palace for Cosmo. Brunelleschi 
accordingly gave in a design of great magnificence, but 
Cosmo thought proper to prefer one more suited to the 
prudent economy which was then necessary for him, and 
Brunelleschi was so irritated that he destroyed his design. 
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Brunelleschi afterwards built the Pitti palace, in part, and 
the church of St. Lorenzo in Florence almost entirely. He 
also gave some designs in military architecture. He is 
said to have been the first who attempted to restore the 
Grecian orders of architecture, and under his control this 
branch of the art attained a degree of perfection v liiou it 
bad not known from the time ol the ancients. lirnnciiLschi 
died in 1446, greatly lanieiiled, and was interred with 
suiJifituous funeral iiononrs, and Cosmo erected a inomt- 
metit to his memory. He is said to huve employed his 
leisure hotirs in cultivating Italian poetry, and some ot his 
burlesque verses have been ]>rititcd along witli those of 
Burcbicllo: there is u separate poem, “ Geta e Birria,” 
ascribed to him and to Domenico dal Prato, Venice, 1516, 
8vo, but this seems doubtful. It is more certain that be 
wrote architectural descriptions of all his works, some of 
which arc, or lately were, in Cosmo’s palace at Florence, 
now the residence of the noble family of Riccardi. * 
BRUNETTO. See LATINI. 

BRUNI, or ARE’I’INE (Leonard), a very eminent scho¬ 
lar and historian, derived his name of Aretine, or Aretino, 
from Arezzo, in which city he was born in the year 1370, 
of parenis sufficiently wealthy to bestow on him a good 
education. In his early youth he was incited to a love of 
letters by an extraordinary accident. A body of French 
troops, who were marching to Naples to assist Louis of 
Anjou in maintaining his claim to the sovereignty of that 
kingdom, at the solicitation of the partizans of a faction 
which had been banished from Arezzo, made an unex¬ 
pected attack upon that city; and, after committing a 
great slaughter, carried away many of the inhabitants into 
captivity; and, among the rest, the family of Bruni. Leo¬ 
nardo being confined in a ebamber in wliich hnng a,por- 
trait of Petrarch, by daily contemplating the lineaments of 
tliat illustrious scholar, conceived so .strong a dc:sire to sig¬ 
nalize him.self by literary acquirements, that immediately 
upon his enlargement he repaired to Florence, whore he 
prosecuted his studies with unremitting diligence, under 
the direction of John of Ravenna, and Manuel Chrysoloras. 
During his residence at Florence, he contracted a strict 
intimacy with the celebrated Poggio Bracciolini, and the 
latter being afterwards informed by Leonardo that he 
wished to ptocure a presentation to some place of honour 
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or emolument in the Roman chancery, took every oppor¬ 
tunity of recommending him. In consequence of this, 
pope loiioceut VII. invited him to Rome, where he ar¬ 
rived March 24, 1405, but was at first disappointed in his 
hopes, the place at wliich he aspired being intended for 
another caiulidate, Jacopo d’Angelo. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, the pope having received certain letters from the 
diil.e of Berry, determined to assign to each of the com- 
p; titors tiie task of drawing up an answer to them, and the 
cunipositions being compared, the. prize was unanimously 
adjudged to Leonardo, who was instantly advanced to the 
dignity of apostolic secretary, and by this victory consi¬ 
derably increased his rtqmtation, as his competitor was a 
man of very considerable talents. (See Angelo, James.) 
In 1410 Leoiiarrlo uas elected chancellor of the city of 
Florence, but finding it attended vv'ith more labour than 
profit, resigned it in 1411, and entered into the service of 
pope John XXII. and soon after went to Arezzo, where 
be married a young laJ)' of considerable distinction in that 
city. He was thought by his contemporaries rather too 
attentive to the ininutim of economy, and having married a 
lady who loved tivess and ornaments, was somewhat disap¬ 
pointed. In a letter to his friend Poggio, after giving an 
account of his marriage expences, he adds, “ In short, I 
have in one night consuiuinated my marriage, and con¬ 
sumed my patrimony.” Jn 1415 he accompanied pope John 
XXIII. to the council of Constance, and this pope having 
been there deposed, Leonardo returned to Florence, where 
he was chosen secretary to the republic, and was employed 
in several political alfairs of importance. He died in the 
beginniiig of 1444, and was interred with the most solemn 
magnificence in the church of Santa Croce, with the fol¬ 
lowing inscription, wliicb is still legible, but not worthy of 
the object: 

Postquam Leonardtts e vit&, migravit, 

jHistoria luget, Elocjuentia muta cst. 

Feiturque Musas turn Grxicas turn Latinaa 

L^huias tenere a«*n poluisse. 

Leonardo Bruni was not only one of the most learned 
men of his age, but one of the most amiable in character 
and manners, tior was his fame confined to Italy. The 
learned of France and Spain travelled to Florence to have 
the honour of seeing him, and it is said that a Spaniard 
who was ordered by the king to pay him a visit, knelt 
down in his presence, and could with difficulty be per- 
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saaded to quit that bumble and admiring posture. These 
honours, however, excited no pride in Leonardo. The 
only failing of which he has been accused is that of avarice.; 
bul^ as one of his biographers remarks, that name is some¬ 
times given to prudence and economy. Hi.s friendships 
were lasting and sincere, and he was never known to re¬ 
sent ill-usage witlt much asperity, unless in the case of 
Niccolo ISliccoli, who appears to have given him sufficient 
provocation. The case, indeed, on the pan of NiccoU 
appears abundantly ridiculous; a termagant mistress whom 
he kept had been publicly disgraced, and Niccoli e.vpccted 
that his friends should condole with him on the occasion. 
Leonardo staid away, for which Niccoli reproached him, 
and when Leonardo oifered him such advice as morality as 
well as friemlship dictated, irritated Leonardo by his 
reiterated reproaches and insulting language. The con¬ 
sequence was a satire Leonardo wrote, a manuscript copy 
of which is in the catalogue, although not now in the li¬ 
brary, of New college, Oxford. I’he title of it was “ Le¬ 
onard! Florentini oratio in nebiilonem malediciim.” It ap¬ 
pears by Mehus’s catalogue of his works to be in the Lan- 
rentiaii library. Poggio, however, at last succeeded in 
reconciling the parties. 

If, according to some, Leonardo was occasionally im¬ 
patient in his temper, and too apt to take offence, his late 
biographer has given an anecdote which shews that he had 
the good sense to be soon convinced of bis error, and the 
ingenuousness of spirit to confess it. Having engaged in 
a literary discussion with Gianozzo Manetti, he was so 
exasperated by observing that the bye-standers thought 
him worsted in argument, that he vented his spleen in 
outrageous expressions against his antagonist. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning, however, by break of day, he went to 
the bouse of Gianozzo, who expressed his surprize that a 
person of Leonardo's dignity should condescend to honour 
him so far as to pay him an unsolicited visit. On this, 
Leonardo requested that Gianozzo would favour him with, 
a private conference, and thus apologized for the warmth 
of his temper ; “ Yesterday I did you great injustice ; but 
I soon began to suffer punishment for my offence, for I 
have not closed my feyes during the whole night, and I 
could not rest till I had made to you a confession of iny 
fault.” Mr. Shepherd justly observes, that the man who 
by the -voluntary acknowledgment of an error could tlius 
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frankly throw himself upon the generosity of one whom he 
had oiFenile(i, must have possessed in his own mind a fund 
of pro'ouy and iiunour. The failings of Leonardo were 
indeed ampiy counterbalanced by his strict integrity, his 
guarded tem[)orance, his faithful discharge of his public 
dunes, ana his zeal ui the cause of literature. 

His works are, 1. “ Historiarum Florentini populi, lib. 
duodeciiii,” Strasburgh. 1610, fol. The Italian translation 
by Acciajolo was printed at Venice, 147:5, 1560, and 1561, 
and at Florence, 1492. 2. “ Leonard! Aretini de Tem- 

poribus stiis Libri duo,” fol. Venice, 1475 and 1485, &c. 

8. “ De Bello Italico adversus Goihos gesto Libri quatuor,” 

founded upon the Greek history of Procopius, Foligno, 
1470, and often reprinted. 4. “ De Bello Punico Libri 
tres,” Biix. 1498, &c, 5. “ Commentarium Reruin Grse- 

carLiiii,” Leyden, 1589, &c. 6. “ Isagogicon moralis dis- 

cipiina; ad Galeotum Ricasolanuin.” This work also bears 
the title of “ Dialogus de moribus, &c.” and under the 
title of “ Aristoteles de moribus ad Eudemum Latine Leon. 
Areuoo interprete,” was printed at Louvain, 1475, &c. 7. 
“ Ad Pelrum Histriutn dialogorum Libri,” Basil, 1536, 
and Paris, 1642. 8. “ De Studiis et I.iteris ad illustrem 

Domiiium liaptistain de Malatestis,” Strasburgh, 1521, &c. 

9. “ Laiulatio Joan. Strozzap,” in Baluzzi’s Miscellanies. 

10. “ Jmperatoris Heliogabali oratio protreptica,” pub¬ 

lished by Aldus Manutius in bis “ Hist. Augustaj Scriptores 
Miiiores.” 11. “Oratio iu Hypocritas,” printed in the 
Fasciculus of Ortuinus Gratius, Cologn, 1535, Leyden, 
1679, and London, 1691. 12. “ La vita di Dante e i costu- 
ini e studj dt Petrarca.” The life of Petrarch was edited 
by Phil. Tomasinus in his “ Petrarca Redivivus," Padua, 
1650, and was reprinted with the life of Dante, 1671. 13. 

“ Magni Basilii Liber in Latinum translatus,” Brix. 1485, 
&c. 14. Seven of Plutarch’s Lives translated from the 
Greek, Basil, 1542. 15. “ Apologia Socratis,” Bonon, 

1502. 15. “ Aristotelis Ethicorum Libri decern,” Paris, 

1504 and 1510, &c. 16. “ Aristotelis Politicorum, libri 

octo.” Venice, 1504, &c. 17. “ Oeconomicornm Aristo¬ 
telis Libri duo,” Basil, 1538. 18. “ Oratio .Sschiiiis in 

Ctesiphontem,” Basil, 1528, 1540. 19. ‘‘Oratio Demo- 
sthenis contra iEsebinem,” ibid. 1528. 20. “ De crudeli 
ainoris exitu Guisguardi, &c." a translation of one of Boc¬ 
caccio’s tales, Turon. 1467, printed also in the works of 
Pius II. 21. “ Epistolarum Libri VIIL” 1472, fol. often 
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reprinted. 22. “ Canzone morale di Messer Lionardo,” 
printed in the third volume of Crescetnbini’s Italian poetry. 
The numerous editions through which many of his works 
passed aifurd a sufficient indication of the esteem in which 
they were held by the learned of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries.' 

BHUNNE (Robert de), or Robert Mannyng, the first 
English poet who occurs in the fourteenth century, was 
born probably before 1270, as he was received into the 
order of black canons at Brutine, about 1288. Malton 
appears to have been his birth-place, but what Malton is 
doubti'ul. Me was, as far as can be discovered, merely a 
translator. liis first work, says Warton, was a metrical 
paraphrase of a French book, written by Robert Grosthead, 
bishop of Lincoln, called “ Manuel Peccbe” (Manuel des 
Peches), being a treatise on the decalogue, and on the 
seven deadly sins, which are illustrated with many legen¬ 
dary stories, it was never printed, but is preserved in the 
Bodleian library, M.SS. No. 415, and in the Harlcian MSS. 
No. 1701. His second and more important work is a me¬ 
trical chronicle of England, in two parts, the former of 
which (from j£neas to the death of Cadwallader) is trans¬ 
lated from Wace’s “ Brut d’Aiigleterre,” and the latter 
(from Cadwallader. to the end of the reign of Edward 1.) 
from a French chronicle written by Peter de Langtoft, an 
Augustine canon of Bridlington in Yorkshire, who is sup¬ 
posed to have died in the reign of Edward 11. and was 
therefore contemporary with his translator, lleanie has 
edited Robert de Brunne, but has suppressed the whole of 
his traiislatiuu from Wace, excepting the prologue, and a 
few extracts which he found necessary to illustrate his 
glossary. Mr. Ellis, to whom we are indebted for this ar¬ 
ticle, has given some specimens of de Brunne’s work. * 

BRUNNER (John Conrad), a Swiss physician and ana¬ 
tomist of eminence, was born at Diessenhofen, the 16th of 
January, 1653. After passing through the usual school 
education, he was sent, at the age of sixteen, to Stras- 
burgb, where, applying assiduously to the study of physic 
and anatomy, he was preated doctor in medicine in 1672. 

• Shepherd’s Life of Toggio Brecciolini, p. 29, 45, 132, 388,—Ginguene Hist. 
Lit. d’ttalie, vol. III. p. 294,—Gen. Diet.—Fabric. Bibl. Lat. Med.—Saxii 
Onomast. 

* Ellis’s Specimens, vol. I. p. 112.—Warton’s Hist, of Poetrv, vol. 1. p. 40, 
*4, .■>9, C9—4—6, -12—7—8, 95, 97,105, 115, 116, 120—1,156—8, 161, 166, 
173, 193,214, 885, *53. 
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For his thesis, he gave the anatomy of a child with two 
heads, which he met with. He now went to Paris, and 
attended the sciioois and hospitals there with such assi> 
duity, as to attract the notice, and gain him the intimacy 
of Dionis and du Verny, who were present while he made 
the experiments on the pancreas, which enabled liim, some 
3 ’ears after, to publish a mure accurate description of that 
viscus, than had been before given, under the title of “ Ex- 
perirnenta nova circa Pancreas. Accedit Diatribe de Lym- 
pha et genuine Pancreatis usu,” Leida*, 1682, 8vo. He 
proved that the fluid secreted by the pancreas is not ne¬ 
cessary to digestion, and that an animal may live after that 
viscus is taken out of the body, having tried the experiment 
upon a dog, which perfectly recovered from tlie o|»eration. 
On quitting Paris, he came to London, and was introduced 
to Dr. Willis, Lower, and Henry Oldenburg, secretary to 
the royal society. From England he passed to Holland, 
and studied for some months at Leyden. At Amsterdam 
he visited Swammerdam and Ruysch, with whom he after¬ 
wards correspondeil. Returning home he was made pro¬ 
fessor of medicine at Heidelberg, and first physician to the 
elector palatine, who conferred on him the title of baron 
de Brunn in Hamerstein. Abouttne same time, he married 
one of the daughters of tlie celebrated Wepfer, and was 
elected honorary member of the academia naiura; curios, 
in rciurn for some ingenious dissertations which he had 
communicated to them. In 1688 he publised “ Disserta- 
tio Anatomica de Glandula pituitaria,” Heideib. 4lo. From 
this time he became in such great request for his know¬ 
ledge and success in practice, that he was, in succession, 
consulted by most of the princes in Germany. Among 
others, in 1720, he was sent for to Hanover, to attend the 
prince of Wales, afterwards king George II. In 171.5 he 
published at Heidelberg, “ Glandula Duodeni sen Pan¬ 
creas secundum detectum,” 4to, which was only an im¬ 
proved edition of his “ De Glandulis in Dnodeno iniestino 
delectis,” which had been before twice printed. There 
are some other lesser works, the titles and accounts of 
which are given by Halier, in bis Bib. Anat. In the latter 
edition of Wepfer’s works are given dis-seciious by our au¬ 
thor, of the heads of some persons who died of apoplexy, 
of whom he had had the care. Though early afflicted with 
gravel, and in the latter part of his life with gout, be con¬ 
tinued to attend to the calls of his patients, though living 
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a great distance from his residence. When in his 74th 
year, he went in great haste to Munith, to attend the 
elector Maximilian Kmanuei; on his return, he was seized 
with a fever, which, in a few days, put an end to his life, 
Oaober 2, 1727.’ 

BRUNO (St.) founder of the Carthusian monlts, was 
descended from an ancient and honourable family, and 
born at Cologn about the year 1030. He was educated 
first among the clergy of !5t. Cuiiibert’s church at Cologn, 
and afterwards at Kheinis, where he attracted so much 
notice by his learning and piety, that on a vacancy oc¬ 
curring, he was promoted to the office or rank of Scholas- 
ticus, to which dignity then belonged the direction of the 
studies, and all the great schools of the diocese. In this 
office, which he filled with great reputation, he continued 
until 1077, when the scandalous conduct of Manasses, 
archbishop of Rheims, who, by open simony had got pos¬ 
session of that church, induced him to join with some 
others in accusing Manasses in a council held by the pope’.s 
legate at Autun. Manasses accordingly was deposed, and 
the church of Rheims was about to choose Bruno fur his 
successor in the archbishopric, when he resigned his office, 
and persuaded some of his friends to accompany him into 
solitude. After searching for some time to discover a 
proper place, they arrived at Grenoble in 1084, and re¬ 
quested the bishop to allot them some place where they 
might serve God, remote from worldly affairs. The bishoj) 
having assigned them the desert of Chartreuse, and pro¬ 
mised them, his assistance, Bruno and his companions, si.x 
in number, built an oratory there, and .small cells at a little 
distance one from the other like the ancient Lauras of Pa¬ 
lestine, in which they passed the six days of the week, but 
assembled together on Sundays. Their austerities were 
rigid, generally following those of St. Benedict ; and, 
among other rules, perpetual silence was enjoined, and all 
their original observances, it is said, were longer preserved 
unchanged than those of any other order. Before the late 
revolution in France, they had 172 convents divided into 
sixteen provinces, of which five only are said to have been 
nunneries, all situated in the catholic Netherlands, and 
where the injunction of silence was dispensed with. There 
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were nine monasteries of this order in England at the dis¬ 
solution under Henry VIII. 

After St. Bruno bad governed this infant society for six 
years, he was invited t(j Rome by pope Urban II. who had 
formerly been his scholar at Rheims, and now received him 
with every mark of respect and cunhdenc%, and pressed him 
to accept the archbishopric of Reggio. This however he 
decliiuxl, ami the pope consented that he should withdraw 
into some wildernc.ss on the mountains of Calabria. Bruno 
found a convenient solitude in the diocese of Squiilaci, 
where he settled in 1090, with some new disciples, until 
his death, Oct. 6. 1101. There are only two letters of his 
remaining, one to Kaou|||]e Verd, and the other to his 
monks, which are printed in a folio volume, entitled “ S. 
Brunonis Opera et Vita,” 1524, but the other contents of 
the volume belong to another St. Bruno, first a monk of 
Solcria in the diocese of Ast, and hence called Astiensis. 
He distinguished himself at the council of Rome in 1079 
against Berenger, and was consecrated bishop of Segni by 
Gregory VII. He died in 1125, and is reckoned among 
the fathers of the church. He is reputed to have written 
with more elegance, clearnc.ss, and erudition, than most 
authors of his time, and there are several editions of his 
works. Tlie Carthusian Bruno w rote on the Psalms and 
on some of St. Paul’s epistles. He followed the system of 
Augusliiie concerning grace, but it seems doubtful if any 
genuine works of his remain, unless what we have men¬ 
tioned. ' 

BRUNO (Jordan), an Italian writer to whom atheism 
has been generally, but unjustly, imputed, was born at Nola 
in tlie kingdom of Naples, about the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century. His talents are said to have been consi¬ 
derable, but this is hardly discoverable from his works ; he 
early, however, set up for an iiupiirer and innovator, and 
very naturally found many things in the philosojiliy and 
theology then taught in Italy, which he could not compre¬ 
hend. Being fund of retirement and study, he entered 
into a monastciy of Uominicans, but the freedom of bis 
opinions, and particularly of his censures on the irregu¬ 
larities of the fraiernicy, rendered it soon necessary to 
leave his order and his country. In 1582, he withdrew to 


I liutler’s Lives «1‘ the Saints.—Dupiii.—Mosheim, Sie. 
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Geneva, where his heretical opinions gave offence to Cal¬ 
vin and Beza, and he was soon obliged to provide for his 
safety by flight. After a short stay at Lyons he came to 
Paris, and his innovating spirit recoinmeiuled him to the 
notice of multitudes, who at this time declared open hos¬ 
tilities against the authority of Aristotle. In a public dis¬ 
putation, held in the royal academy, in 1586, he defended, 
three days successively, certain propositions concerning 
nature and the world, which, together with brief heads of 
the arguments, he afterwards published in Saxony, under 
the title of “ Acrotismus,” or “ Reasons of the physical 
articles proposed against the P^ipatetics at Paris.” The 
contempt with which Bruno, in 4ib course of these debates, 
treated Aristotle, exposed him to the resentment of the aca¬ 
demic professors, who were zealous advocates for the old sys¬ 
tem ; and he found itexpedient to leave the kingdom of France. 
According to some writers, he now visited England, in the 
train Of the Fren ch ambassador C astelncau, where he was hos¬ 
pitably received by sir Philip Sydney and sir Fulke Greville, 
and was introduced to queen Elizabeth. But though it is 
certain from his writings that he was in England, he pro¬ 
bably made this visit in some other part of his life, and we 
should suppose before this, in 1583 or 1584. For, about 
the middle of the same year in which he was at Paris, wc 
find him, at Wittenburg, a zealous adherent of Luther. 
In this citj' he met with a liberal reception, and full per¬ 
mission to propagate his doctrines: but the severity with 
which he inveighed against Aristotle, the latitude of his 
opinions in.religion as well as philosophy, and the contempt 
with which he treated the masters of the public schools, 
excited new jealousies ; and complaints were lodged 
against him before the senate of the university. To escape 
the disgrace which threatened him, Bruno, after two years 
residence in Wittenburg, left that place, and took refuge 
in Helmstadt, where the known liberality of the duke of 
Brunswick encouraged him to hope for a .secure asylum. 
But either through the restlessness of his disposition, or 
through unexpected opposition, he went next year to 
Franefort, to superintend an edition of his works, but be¬ 
fore it was completed wa.s obliged again, probably from 
fear of persecution, to quit that city. His next residence 
was at Padua; where the boldness with which he taught 
bis new doctrines, and inveighed against the court of 
Rome, caused him to be apprehended and brought before 
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the inquisition at Venice. There he was tried, and con¬ 
victed of his errors. Forty days being allowed him to de¬ 
liberate, he promised to retract them, and as at the expira¬ 
tion of that term, he still maintained his errors, he obtained 
a further respite for forty days. At last, it appearing that 
he imposed upon the pope in order to prolong his life, sen¬ 
tence was finally passed u|>on him on the 9th of February 
1600. He made no offer to retract during the week that 
was allowed him afterwards for that purpose, but under¬ 
went his punishment on the 17tli, by being burnt at a stake. 

Many modern writers have very successfully wiped off 
the aspersion of Bruno’s being an atheist; but, whatever 
he was with respect to rq|||||on, his character appears never 
to have ri.sen much liighCT than that of a dealer in para- 
tloxes. Brucker, who seems to have examined his works, 
and whose history we have chiefly followed in the pre¬ 
ceding accoiml, says, that a luxuriant imagination supplied 
him with wonderful conceptions, intelligible only to a few, 
which were never formed into a system. Not possessing 
that cool and solid judgment, and that habit of patient at¬ 
tention, which arc necessary to a thorough investigation of 
subjects, he frequently embraced trifling and doubtful pro¬ 
positions as certain truths. His ideas are for the most part 
wild and fantastic, and he indulgeil himself in a most un- 
bonnded liberty of speech. .Some of his original concep¬ 
tions are indeed more luminous and satisfactory, and nearly 
coincide with the principles of philosophy afterwards re¬ 
ceived by Des Cartes, Leibnitz, and others. But these 
sparks of truth are buried in a confused mass of extravagant 
and trifling dogmas, expressed in a metaphorical and in¬ 
tricate style, and immethodically arranged. Brucker 
thinks that his doctrine was nut founded, as Bayle and La 
Croze maintain, on the principles of Spinozism, but on 
the ancient and absurd doctrine of emanation. 

His most celebrated philosoplacal pieces are the follow¬ 
ing : ]. De Umbris Idearum, “ On .Shadows of Ideas.” 2. 
DeJ’Infiiiito, Universe, et Mondi, “ Of Infinity, the Uni¬ 
verse, and World.” 3. Spaccio della Bestia triomfante, 
“ Dispatches from the Triumphant Beast.” ^ 4. Oratio 
valedictoria habita in Academia Witteberge.nsi, “ A fare¬ 
well Oration delivered in the University of Wittenberg.” 
5. De Monade, Niimero, et Figura, “ Of Monad, Num¬ 
ber, and Figure.” 6. Summa I’erminorum Metaphysi- 
corum, “ Summary of Metaphysical Terms.” Of these 
Vox.. VII. O 
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the satirical work, “ Dispatches from the Beast triiraiphairt,” 
is the most celebrated. Dr. Warton, in a note upon Pope’s 
Work.*!, asserts on the authority of 'I’oland, that sir Philip 
Sidney was “ the intimate friend and patron of the famous 
atheist Giordano Bruno, vvho was in a secret club with him 
and sir Fulk Greville, held in London in 1587, and that 
the “ Spaccio” was at that time composed and printed in 
London, and dedicated to sir Philip.” But, besides that 
this date must be wrung, sir Philip Sidney having died the 
preceding year, it appears evidently from the account of 
the “Spaccio” given in the Spectator, No. 389*, that it 
was a very harmless production, founded upon a poetical 
fiction, and little adapted to ^kke any man a convert to 
atheisn*. We refer, however, Dr. Zunch’s Memoirs of 
Sir Pliilip Sidney for an ample defence both of sir Philip, 
and Bruno, whose greatest crime, in the eyes of the inqui¬ 
sition, was rather Lutheranism than atheism.' 

BllUNSFELS, or BUUNFLLT (Otuo), a physician of 
the sixteenth century, and one of the first modern resto- 


♦ *• Nothing has more snrfH'isod tlie 
learned in Kii^jland, than the price 
which a small bunk, entitled Spaccio 
della Besiisi trinmphaiite, bore in a late 
auction. This bouK was sold fur ihir'y 
poninis. As it was written by one 
Jordanus ISriiiins, a professed atheist, 
with a design to depreciate rclij;iun, 
every one was apt to fant'y, from the 
extravagant price it bore, that there 
must be soimnliing- in it very firrinida- 
ble. I must confess, that, liappcnini; 
to get a sight of one of them myself, t 
could not forbear perusing it witli this 
appri'hcusiou; but found tlierc was so 
very little ilanger in it, that I shall 
venture to give my readers a fair 
account of the whole plan upon which 
this wonderful treatise is bmit. 'I'he 
author pretends, that Jnjffier once 
upon a time resolved on a reformapoQ 
of the constellations; for which pur¬ 
pose having summoned the stars to¬ 
gether, he complains to them of the 
grcatdecay of the worship of the gods, 
wliicli he thought so much the harder, 
having calletl several of tliose celestial 
bodies by the names of the heathen 
drdties, and, by that means, made the 
heavens, as it were, a book of the 
pagan theology. Momus tells him. 


that it is not to be wondered at, since 
there, were so many scanrfalorts stories 
of the fleitics; upon which the author 
takes occasion to cast reflections upon 
all other religions, Ccntdtiiliiigthat,lu- 
piter, after a full hearing, discarded 
the deities out of heaven, and called 
the stars by the names of moral vir-. 
tiies.” 

'The price of this work above-men¬ 
tioned is not quite correct. It was 
sold at that time (llll) at the auction 
of the library of Charles Bernard, esq. 
fur ant. and purehased by Wditcr Cla- 
vel, esq. 'I'lie same eojiy .sintcessivoly 
came into the several collections of 
Mr. Jolin Mickolls, Mr. John Ames, 
sir Peter Tliomson, and M. C. Tutet, 
esq. at the sale of whose library in 
17»6, it was bought by the late Sa¬ 
muel Tyssen, esq. for seven guineas. 
Another copy was sold at i)r, Me.ad’8 
sale 17.74, fur four or five guineas. 
Tbe worst that can be said of thia boolc 
is, that Toland was fond of it, and 
very desirous to prove from sir P. Sid- 
ney’s connection with the author, that 
sir P. inclined to infidelity; hut from 
this insinuation Dr, Zuuch has ably 
vindicated him. 


• ltrucker.~Gfn. Diet.—Moreri.—Zouch’s Memoirs of Sir Philip Sidney, p. 
^•77, &(•.—Nichols's liowyer. 
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nf the ducal palace; and as it was the honourable ambition 
of Soderini to employ the talents of his country in the esta¬ 
blishment. of its fame, he engaged the abilities of Leonardo 
da Vinci, at the same time, to execute a corresponding 
picture to occupy the opposite side of the hall. An event 
ill the war between the Florentines and Pisans, was the 
subject Michel Angelo chose, and that of Leonardo da 
Vinci was a battle of cavalry. Michel Angelo’s cartoon 
was the most extraordinar}' work that had appeared since 
the revival of the arts in Italy, but as no part of it now re¬ 
mains, an idea of it can be formed only from Vasari’s ac¬ 
count and descrijition. Such was the excellence of this 
work, that some thought it absolute perfection ; not to be 
rivalled, and hopeless to be approached; and certainly 
some credit is due to this opinion, as from the time it was 
placed in the pajial hall, it was for many years constantly 
visited by foreigners as well as natives, who, by studying 
and drawing from it, became eminent masters. It requires 
to be added, however, that the cartoon was all that was 
finished ; from various causes, the picture itself was never 
begun, and the cartoon, which was exhibited to students 
for their improvement, was by degrees mutilated and de¬ 
stroyed, an irreparable injury to posterity. 

On the accession of pope Julius 11. a patron of genius 
and learning, Michel Angelo was among the first invited 
to his court, and after some time the pope gave him an 
unlimited commission to make a mausoleum. Having re¬ 
ceived full powers, he coinmeuced a design worthy of 
himself and his patron. The plan was a parallelogram, 
and the superstructure to consist of forty statues, many of 
which were to be colossal, interspersed with ornamental 
figures and bronze basso-relievos, besides the necessary 
architecture, with appropriate decorations, to unite the 
composition into one stupendous whole. When this 
magnificent design was completed, it met with the pope’s 
entire approbation, and Michel Angelo was desired 
to go into St. Peter’s to see where it could be conve¬ 
niently placed. Michel Angelo fixed upon a particular 
spot, but the church itself, now old, being considered 
as ill-adapted for so superb a mausoleum, the pope, after 
many consultations witli architects, determined to rebuild 
St. Peter’s; and this is the origin of that edifice which 
took a hundred and fifty years to complete, and is now the 
grandest display of architectural splendour that ornaments 
the Christian world. To those} says his late excellent 
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biographer, who are curious in tracing the remote causes 
of great events to their source, Michel Angelo perhaps may 
be (oi:;:d, thougii very unexpectedly, to have thus laid the 
first s! 'ne of tbe reformation. His monument demanded 
a building of corresponding magnificence; to prosecute 
the uiv.lertaking money was wanting, and indulgences were 
sold to supply the deficiency of the treasury. A monk of 
Saxony (Luther) opposed the authority of the church, and 
this singular fatality attended the event, that whilst the 
most splendid edifice whicli the world hud ever seen was 
building for the catholic faith, the religion to which it was 
consecrated was shaken to the foundation. 

The work was begun, but before it had proceeded far, 
Michel Angelo met with some affront from the servants 
of the papal palace, who were jealous of his favour with 
the pope, and not being admitted to his holiness when be 
came on business, set off from Rome tor Florence. As 
soon as this was known, couriers were dispatched after 
him, but, as he had got beyond the pope’s territories, they 
could not use forc'-, and only obtained of Michel Angelo 
a letter to the pope explaining the cause of his departure. 
But after some time, and the intercession of friends, Michel 
Angelo consented to return to Rome, where, to his great dis¬ 
appointment, he found that the pope bad changed bis mind, 
and instead of completing the monument, had determined 
to decorate with pictures the ceilings and walls of tiie Sis- 
tine chapel, in honour of the memory of his uncle Sixtus IV. 
The walls of this chapel were already ornllmented with 
historical paintings by various masters, but these were now 
to be eifaced, and the entire chapel to be painted by 
Michel Angelo, so as to correspond in its parts, and make 
one uniform whole. Michel Angelo was difKdent of his 
powers in fresco-painting, and recommended Raffaelio, 
but the pope was peremptory, and our artist obliged to 
yield. He accordingly prepared the cartoons, and en¬ 
deavoured to engage persons experienced in fresco¬ 
painting, but being disappointed in tbe first specimen of 
their abilities,- he determined himself to try bow far he 
could overcome the difficulties which made it necessary 
for him to seek their aid, and succeeded in painting the 
ceiling to the astonishment and admiration even of his 
enemies. For the description of this stupendous monu¬ 
ment of human genius, we must refer to our authority, 
but the circumstance not the least remarkable, was, that 
the whole was completed in twenty months, and on All- 
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Saints-Day, 1512, the chapel was opened, and the pope 
officiated at high mass to a crowded and admiring audience. 
Michel Angelo next applied himself to make designs for 
other pictures for the sides of the chapel, to complete the 
original plan: but on Feb. 21, 1513, the pope died, and 
to Michel Angelo his loss was not supplied. The old 
paintings still remain on the walls of this chapel. 

Julius II. was succeeded by the celebrated Leo X. ndio 
professed the savne warmth of atiachment, and the same 
zeal to promote the talents of Michel Angelo. But we 
have already seen that the attachment of this great artist’s 
patrons was mixed with a degree of caprice whicli reduced 
him often to a state of servitude. Michel Angelo had re¬ 
ceived instructions to construct a monument for .luliiis II. 
on a lesser scale than the mausoleum which we have already 
mentioned. This Leo X. immediately interrupted, by in¬ 
sisting on his going to Florence to build the fa 5 ade of the 
church of S. Lorenzo, which remained unfinished from the 
time of his grandfather Cosmo de Medici, and Michel 
Angelo, after in vain pleading the engagement he was 
under, was obliged to comply. Nor was this all. While 
at Carrara, ordering the necessary marble, he received a 
letter from Leo desiring him to go to Pietra Santa, wliere 
his holiness had been told tlicre was marble equal to that 
of Carrara. Michel Angelo obeyed, and reported that the 
marble was of an inferior quality, and that there was no 
means of conveying it to Florence without making a road 
of many miles to the sea, through mountains, and over 
marshes, &c. The pope, however, flattered with the 
prospect of procuring marble from a territory which he 
could at any time call his own, ordered him to proceed, 
the result of which was that the talents of this great man 
were buried in those mountains, and his time consumed 
during the whole reign of Leo X. (above eight years) in 
little other than raising stone out of a quarry, and making 
a road to convey it to the sea. At the death of Leo the 
facade of S. Lorenzo was not advanced beyond its founda¬ 
tion, and the time of Michel Angelo had been consumed 
in making a road, in seeing that five columns were made 
at the quarry of Pietra Santa, in conducting them to the 
sea-side, and in transporting one of them to Florence; 
this employment, with occasionally making some models 
in wax,, and some trifling designs for the interior of a room 
in the Medici palace, appears to have been all the benefit 
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that was derived from his talents tluring the whole of this 
pontihcate. 

During the pontificate of Adrian VI. who succeeded 
Leo, the fa^*ade of S. Lorenzo was altogether laid aside, 
and Michel Angelo endeavoured to resume his labours on 
the monument of Julius II. for which the heirs of Julius 
were impatient, and threatened to make the artist account 
for the monies received in the pontificate of Julius. He 
found a friend, however, in the cardinal Giulianp de Me¬ 
dici, who commissioned him to build a library and new 
sacristy to the church of S. Lorenzo, to serve as a mauso¬ 
leum for the Medici family; and also to execute monu¬ 
ments to the memory of the dukes Giuliano and Lorenzo, 
to be placed in it; and these works took up the whole of 
Michel Angelo’s attention during the short pontificate of 
Adrian VI. which lasted only twenty months, ending Sept. 
14, 1523. During the first part of the pontificate of his 
successor Ciement VII. formerly Giuliano de Medici, Michel 
Angelo w'ent on witii the chap<;l and library of S. Lorenzo, 
which Giuliano had ordered, and executed a statue of 
Christ, of the size of nature, to be placed on an altar in 
the church of Santa Maria Ho[)ra Minerva, at Home, and 
which is still in that church, but on a pedestal at the en¬ 
trance of the choir. During the wars which succeeded, 
we find him employing Lis talents on works of foi ufication 
at Florence, when besieged by the prince ol’ Oningo, but 
hearing of some treaclierous plans to undermine the re¬ 
public, he withdrew .secretly to Ferrara, and thence to 
Venice. Being, however, solicited by persons high in 
office not to abandon the post committed to his charge, he 
returned, and resumed his situation, until the city sur¬ 
rendered to the pope, when he was obliged to secrete him¬ 
self iu an obscure retreat. The pope having by a public 
manifesto given him assurances, that if be would discover 
himself he should not be molested, on condition that he 
would furnish the two monuments in St. Lorenzo, already 
begun, Michel Angelo, on this, with little respect for 
the persons his gen ms wa.s to commemorate, and with less 
affection for his employer, hastened to coippietc his la¬ 
bour; not with any ardour of sentiment, but as a task 
which was the price of his liberty. 

Tranquillity being restored in Italy, Micbel Angelo 
was again called upon by the duke of Urbino, to complete 
the mouument of Julius II. agreeable to the last design. 
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and was again interrupted by the pope, who wished 
to employ him at Florence, and afterv ards ordered him 
to paint the two end walls of the Sistine chapel. Our 
artist being unable openly to oppose the will of the 
pope, procrastinated the work as much as possible, and 
while he was engaged in making a cartoon for the chapel, 
secretly employed as much of his time as circumstances 
would allow, in forwarding the monument to Julius II. 
But this was again interrupted by the next pope, Paul III. 
although at length, after much negociaiiun, and after 
changing the design three times, he was permitte d to 
complete his task, which was placed, not i:i St. Peter’s, 
as originally intended, but in the church of S. Pietro, in 
Vincoli. 

As there now remained no objection to Michel Angelo’s 
devoting his time to the .service of the pope, he commenced 
painting the great work of the Last Judgment, in the 
Sistine chapel, which was hnished in 1541, and the chapel 
opened on Christmas day. Persons are described to have 
come from the most distant parts of Italy to see it, and 
the public and the court were rivals in admiration, which 
must have been peculiarly grateful to Michel Angelo, not 
only from that pleasure common to all men who arc con¬ 
scious of deserving well, and having those claims allowed, 
but in succeeding to give the pope Paul III. entire satis¬ 
faction, who, in the first year of his pontificate, liberally 
provided him with a pension for his life of six hundred 
pounds a year, to enable him to prosecute the undertaking 
to his own satisfaction. 

Near to the Sistine chapel, in the Vatican, Antonio de 
San Gal'o built another by the order of Paul III. w'hich is 
called alter its founder the Pauline chapel, and the pope' 
beii;g solicitous to render it more honourable to his name, 
desired M'chei Angelo would paint the walls in fresco. 
Although lie now began to feel he was an old man, he un¬ 
dertook the commission, and on the sides opposite to ettch 
other painted two large pictures, representing the martyr¬ 
dom of St. Peter, and the conversion of St. Paul. These 
pictures, he said, cost him great fatigue, and in their 
[U'ogress declared himself sorry to find fresco painting w’as 
not an employment for his years ; he therefore petitioned 
his holiiic s that Perino del Vaga might finish the ceiling 
from his dcsigjis, which was to have been decorated with 
paintaiig and stucco ornaments; but this part of the work 
was riot afterwards carried into execution. 
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The pope often consulted Michel Angelo as an architect, 
although Antonio de San Gallo was the architect of St. 
Teter’s church, and promoted to that situation by his in¬ 
terest when cardinal Farnese, and now employed in his 
private concerns. The Farnese palace in Rome was de¬ 
signed by San Gallo, and the building advanced by him 
during his life; yet Michel Angelo constructed the bold 
projecting cornice that surrounds the top, in conjunction 
with him, at the express desire of the pope. He also con¬ 
sulted Michel Angelo in fortifying the Borgo, and made 
designs for that purpose ; but the discussion of this subject 
proved the cause of some enmity between these two rivals 
in the pope’s esteem. In 1546 San Gallo died, and Mi¬ 
chel Angelo was called upon to fill his situation as archi¬ 
tect of St. Peter’s: he at first declined that honour, but 
his holiness laid his commands upon him, which admitted 
neither of apology nor excuse; however he accepted the 
appointment upon those conditions, that he would receive 
no salary, and that it should be so expressed in the patent, 
as he undertook the office purely from devotional feelings; 
and that, as hitherto the various persons employed in all 
the subordinate situations had only considered their .own 
interest to the extreme prejudice of the undertaking, he 
should be empowered to discharge them, and appoint 
others in their stead; and lastly, that he should be per¬ 
mitted to make whatever alterations he chose in San Gallo’s 
design, or entirely supply its place with what he might 
consider more simple, or in a better style. To these con¬ 
ditions his holiness acceded, and the patent was made out 
accordingly. 

San Gallo’s model being more conformable to the prin¬ 
ciples of Saracenic than of Grecian or Roman architecture, 
in the multiplicity and division of its parts, Michel Angelo 
made an original design upon a reduced scale, on the plan 
of a Greek cross, which met with the pope’s approbation; 
for, although the dimensions were less, the form was more 
grand than that of San Gallo’s model. Having commenced 
his labours on this edifice, it advanced with considerable 
activity, and before the end of the pontificate of Paul III. 
began to assume its general form and character. This, how¬ 
ever, was only a part of his extensive engagements. He was 
commissioned to carry on the building of the Farnese palace, 
left unfinished .by the death of San Gallo ; and employed to 
build a palace on the Capitoline-hill for the senator of 
'Rome, two galleries for the reception of sculpture and 
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pictures, and also to ornament this celebrated site with 
antique statues and relics of antiquity, from time to time 
dug up arid discovered in Rome and its environs. 

As in proceeding with St. Peter’s, he had, agreeably to 
his patent, chosen his own workmen, and dismissed others, 
the latter seldom failed of exerting such malice against 
him as they could display with impunity ; and being exas¬ 
perated by disappointments, they endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent him as an unworthy successor of San Gallo, and upon 
the death of Paul III. an effort was made to remove liiin 
from his situation, but-Julius III. who succeeded to. the 
pontificate, was not less favoumhly disposcyl towards him 
than his predecessor; however, they presented a tneuiorial, 
petitioning the pope to hold a.{Committee of architects in 
St. Peter's at Rome, t6 CQiiyince his holiness that their 
accusations and complaints were n6t hiifomuled. At the 
head of this party was cardinal Salviati, nephew to l .eoX. 
and cardinal Marcello Cervino, who vvas afterwards po|)e 
by the title of Mareellus II. Julius rngre^d to the investi¬ 
gation, and the parties appeared in ,his presence. The 
complainants stated,, that the church wanted light, and the 
architects had previOuslyTurnislied the tw^ cardinals with 
a particular ex'attiple to prov'e the basis of the general po¬ 
sition, which wasj that he had wahed Op a recess for three 
chapels, and made only three insiiilicient windows; upon 
which the pope asked Michei Angelo to give Ids reasons 
for having done so; h^replied, “ 1 should wish first to 
hear the deputies.” Cardipalr Marcello immediately said 
for himself and cardinal Salviati, “We ourselves are the 
deputies.” ' Then %aid Michel Angelo, “ In the part of 
the church alluded t6, oV^r those windows are to be placed 
three others.” *• “ You never said that before,” replied 
the cardinal; to which he' answered with some warmth : 
“ 1 am not, neither will 1 ever be obliged to tell your 
eminence, or any one else, what I ought or am disposed 
to do; it is your office to sec that the money be provided, 
to take care of the thieves, and to leave the building of St. 
Peter’s to me.” Turning to the pope, “ Holy father, you 
see what 1 gain; if these machinations to which 1 am ex¬ 
posed are not for my spiritual welfare, I lose both my 
labour and my time.” The pope replied, putting his 
bands upon his shoulders, “ Do not doubt, your gain is 
now, and will he hereafter;” and at the same time gave 
lliin assurance of his confidence and esteem. 
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Julius prosecuted no work in architecture or sculpture 
without consulting him. What was done in the Vatican, 
or in his \-illa on the Ftaminian way, Was with Michel An¬ 
gelo’s advice and superintendance. He was employed also 
to rebuild a bridge across the Tiber, but as his Onemies 
artfully pretended to commiserate his advanced age, he so 
far fell into this new snare as to leave the bridge to be 
completed by an inferior artist, and in five years it was 
washed away by a flood, as Michel Angelo had prophe¬ 
sied. In 1555 bis friend and patron pope Julius died, 
and perhaps it would have been happier for Michel Angelo 
if they had eiuled their days togetlier, for he was now 
eighty-one years old, and tlie retfiaindel' of bis life was 
interrupted by the caprices of fdor successive popes, and 
the intrigues under •their pontificates. Under all these 
vexations, however, 4ie werft on by degrees with his grd&t 
undertaking, and .furnislied' designs lor various infierior 
works, but his enemies were still testless. He now saw 
that his greatest crime.: was thtlt of having lived too long; 
and being thoronglily disgusted with the cabals, he was 
solicitous to resign, that liis*’ last days might not be tor¬ 
mented by the unprincipled exerfions of a worthless >fac- 
tion. That he did not complaitr/rom the mere peevishness 
of age will appear from a statement of the last effort of 
his enemies, the most formidable of whom were the di¬ 
rectors of the building. Their object was to make Nanni 
Biggio the chief architect, which ^>ey carefully concealed, 
and the bishop of Ferratino, who was a principal director, 
began the contrivance by recommending to Michel Angelo 
not to attend to the fatigue of hUs duty,*^ owing to his ad¬ 
vanced age, but to nominate whomfcv’fer he chose to supplj' 
his place. By this contrivance Michel Angelo willingly 
yielded to so courteous a proposition, and appointed Ua- 
iiiello da Volterra. As soon as this was effected, it 
made the*basis of accusation against him, for incapacity, 
which left the directors the power of choosing a successor, 
and they immediately superseded da Volterra, by ap¬ 
pointing Biggio in his stead. This was so palpable a trick, 
so untrue in principle, and so injurious in its tendency, 
that in justice to himself, he thought it necessary to re¬ 
present it to the pope, at the same time requesting that 
it might be understood there was nothing be more solicited 
than his dismission. His holiness took up the discussion 
with interest, and begged he would not recede until he 
. VoL. VIL X 
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had made proper inquiry, anc} b. day was immediately ap¬ 
pointed for the directors to meet him. They only stated 
in ’general terms, that jVlichel Angelo was ruining the 
building, and that the measures they had taken were es- 
.sentially necessary, hut tlte pope previously sent Signor 
Gabrio SerbcUoni to examine minutely into the affair, 
who was a man well qualified for that purpose. Upon this 
occasion he gave his testimony so circumstantially, that the, 
whole scheine was shown in one view to originate in false¬ 
hood, and to have been fostered by malignity. Biggio 
was dismissed and reprimanded, and the directors apolo¬ 
gized, acknowledging they had been misinformed, but 
Michel Angelo required no apology; all he desired was, 
that the pope should know the truth; and he would havci 
now resigned, bad not bis holiness prevailed upon him to 
hold his siuiation, anti made a new arrangement, that his 
designs might not only bctSlrictly cJtecuted as long" as he 
lived, but adhered to after his tleatli. ‘ 

After this discussion, the* time left to Michel Angelo for 
the enjoyment of iiis uncontrolled authority was short, 
for in the month of February ki-tiS, he vras attacked l>y a. 
slow fever, wbicb e.xbihited symptoms of his iipproaciiing 
death, and he desired Danifcllo da Vtilterra to write to his 
ncpliew Leonardo Buonarroti to come to iioinc ; his fever, 
however, increased, and hi$ ne[>hew not arriving, in the 
presence of his physician and others vvlio were in his house, 
whom he ordered into his bed-room, he made this short 
nuncupative will: “ My sojil 1 resign to Gcd, my body to 
tlte earth, and my worldly possessions to my nearest of 
kin;” then admonished his attendants: “In your ]>assage 
through this life, remember the sufferings of Jesus Christ,” 
and soon after delivering this charge, he died, Feb. 17, 
1563, aged eigh|y-eight years, eleven months, and fifteen 
days, which yet was not the life of his lather, who attained 
tlie age of ninety-two. Three days after his death, his 
remains were deposited with great funeral pomp in tlie 
church of S. Apostoli, in Rome, but afterwards, at the 
request of the Florentine academy, were removed to the 
church of Santa Croce at Florence, and again with great 
solemnity finally deposited in the vault by the side of the 
altar, called the Altare de Cavalcanti. 

The merits of Michel Angelo, as an artist, have been so 
frequently the object of discussion, that it would be im¬ 
possible to examine or analyse the various opinions that 
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have been published, without extending this article to an 
immoderate length. Referring, therefore, to our authori¬ 
ties, and especially to Mr. l>uppa’s elaborate “ Life of 
Michel Angelo,” which we have followed in the preceding 
sketch, we shall present the following outline from Mr. 
Fuseli, and conclude with some interesting circumstances 
in the personal histoiy of this great artist: “ Sublimity of 
conception,” says Mr. Fuseli, “ grandeur of form, and 
breadth of manner, are the elements of Michel Angelo’s 
style; by these principles he selected or rejected the ob¬ 
jects of imitation. As painter, as sculptor, as architect, 
he attempted, and above any other man succeeded, to 
unite magnificence of plan, and endless variety of subor¬ 
dinate parts, with the utmost simplicity and breadth. His 
line is uniformly grand. Character and beauty were ad¬ 
mitted only as far as they could be made subservient to 
grandeur. The child, the female, meanness, deformity, 
were by him indiscriminately stamped with grandeur. A 
beggar rose from his hand the patriarch of poverty; the 
hump of his dwarf is impressed with dignity; his women 
are moulds of generationhis infants teem with the man; 
his men are a race of giants. This is (he ‘ Terribil Via’ 
hinted at by Agostftio Carracci. To give the most perfect 
ease to the must perplexing difficulty, was the exclusive 
power of Michel Angelo. ^He is the inventor of epic 
painting in the sublime compartments of the Sistiue chape). 
He has personified motion in the groupes of the Cartoon 
of Pisa; embodied sentiment on the monuments of St. Lo¬ 
renzo ; unravelled the features of meditation in his Pro¬ 
phets and Sibyls; and, in the Last Judgment, with every 
attitude that varies the human body, traced the master- 
trait of every passion that sways the human heart. Neither 
as painter or sculptor he ever submitted to copy an indi¬ 
vidual, Julio 11. only excepted, and in him he represented 
the reigning passioti rather than the man. In painting he 
contented himself with a negative colour, and, as the 
painter of mankind, rejected all meretricious ornament. 
The fabric of St. Peter’s, scattered into infinity of jarring 
parts by his predecessors, he concentrated, suspended the 
cupola, and to the most complex gave the air of the most 
simple of edifices. Such, take him all in all, was Michel 
Angelo, the salt of art; sometimes he, no doubt, had 
moments, and perhaps periods of dereliction, deviated into, 
manner, or perplexed-the grandeur of his forms with futile 

X 2 
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and ostentatious anatomy; both met with herds of copyists^ 
and it has been his fate to have been and still to be cen¬ 
sured for their folly.” 

Michel Angelo was of the middle stature, bony in his 
make, and rather spare, although broad over the shoulders. 
He had a good complexion ; his forehead was square, and 
somewhat projecting; his eyes rather small, of a haxel co¬ 
lour, and on his brows but little hair; his nose was flat, 
being disfigured from a blow he received when young from 
Torrigiano, a fellow student; his lips were thin, and speak¬ 
ing anatomically, the cranium on the whole was rather 
large in proportion to the face. He wore his beard, which 
Was divided into two points at the bottom, not very thick, 
and about four inches long; his beard and the hair of his 
head were black when a young man, and his countenance 
animated and expressive. 

In his childhood he was of a weakly constitution, and 
to guard his health with peeuliar care, he was abstemious 
and continent; he seldom partook of the enjoyments of the 
table, and was used to say, “ however rich I may have 
been, I have always lived as a poor man.” Although he 
ate little, he was extremely irregular in his 'meals; he had 
a bad digestion, and was much troubled with the head-ach, 
which he attributed to his requiring dittle sleep, and the 
delicate state of his stomach : notwithstanding these evils, 
during the meridian of life his general health was but little 
impaired. Many years before his death he was afflicted 
'with stone and gravel, and wl^en advanced in years, with 
the cramp in his legs. 

In the early part of life, he not onlj’^ applied himself to 
sculpture and painting,-but to every branch of knowledge 
connected in any way with those arts, and gave himself up 
so much to application, that lie in a great degree withdrew 
from society. From this disposition he became habituated 
to solitude, and, happy in his pursuits, he was more con¬ 
tented to be atone than in company, by which he obtained 
the character of being a proud and an odd niaii. When 
his mind was matured, he attached himself to men of learn¬ 
ing and judgment, and in the number of his most intimate 
friends were ranked the highest dignitaries in the church, 
and the most eminent literary characters of his time. 
Among the authors he studied and delighted in most, were 
Dante and Petrarch ; of these it is said he could nearly re¬ 
peat all their poems, and many of his sonnets (now re- 
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printed in his life by Mr. Duppa) shew how mnch he de¬ 
sired to imitate the poet of Vaucluse. He also studied 
with equal attention the sacred writings of the Old and 
New Testament. His acquirements in anatomy are mani¬ 
fest throughout his works, and he often proposed to publish 
a treatise upon that subject for the use of painters and 
sculptors; principally to shew what muscles were brought 
into action in the various motions of the human body, and 
was only prevented, from fearing lest he should not be able 
to express himself so clearly and fully as the nature of the 
subject required.—Of perspective he knew as much as was 
known in the age in which he lived; but this branch of 
knowledge was not then reduced to a science, nor govern¬ 
ed by mathematical principles. 

The love of wealth made no part of Michel Angelo’s 
character; he was in no instance covetous of money, nor 
attentive to its accumulatb>n.. When he was. offered com¬ 
missions from the rich with large sums, he rarely accepted 
them, being more stimulated by friendship and benevolence 
than the desire of gain. He was also liberal, and freely 
assisted literary men as well as those of his own profession, 
who stood in need of his aid. He had a great love for his 
art, and a laudable desire to perpetuate his name. A 
friend of his regretted that he had no children to bequeath 
the profits acquired by his profession, to which he answered, 
“ My works must supply their place; and if they are good 
for any thing, they must live hereafter.” He e.stablished it 
as a principle, that to live m credit was^jenough, if life was 
virtuously and honourably employed for die good of others 
and the benefit of posterity; and Uius he laid up the most 
profitable treasure for his old age, and calculated upon its 
best resources. 

Michel Angelo was never married, and whether he 
was at any time on the point of being so, is not known: that 
he was a man of domestic habits is certain, and be pos¬ 
sessed ardent and affectionate feelings. Although love is 
the principal subject which pervades bis poetry, and Pe¬ 
trarch the sole object of his imitation, no mention is made 
of his Laura, his Stella, or Eliza; her name is concealed if 
she had any ; but the prevalency in his day of consolidating 
all personal feeling into Platonism, and a species of unin¬ 
telligible metaphysics, may probably have given birth to 
most of his sonnets. 

In bis professional labours be continued to study to th$ 
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end of his life, but never was satisfied with any thing he 
did : when he saw any imperfection that might have been 
avoided, he easily became disgusted, rather preferring to 
commence his undertaking entirely anew than attempt an 
emendation. With tliis operating principle in his mind he 
completed few works in sculpture. Lomazzo tells an 
anecdote, that cardinal Farnese one day found Michel An¬ 
gelo, when an old man, walking alone in the Colosseum, 
and expressed his surprize at finding him solitary amidst 
the ruins; to which he replied, “ I yet go to school that I 
may continue to learn something.” Whether the anecdote 
be correctly true or not, it is evident he entertained this 
feeling, for there is still remaining a design by him, of an 
old man with a long beard in .a child’s go-cart,, and an 
hour-glass before him; emblematical of the last stage of 
life, and on a scroll over his head, Anchora Inparo, de¬ 
noting that no state of bodily decay or approximation to 
death was incompatible with intellectual improvement. An 
outline of this, as well as of many of the principal works of 
Michel Angelo, is given in his Life by Mr. Diippa, who 
concludes the best and most ample account of any artist 
in our language, with remarking that although Michel An¬ 
gelo’s high-minded philosophy made him often regardless 
of rank and dignity, and bis knowledge of human nature 
in one view concentrated the plausible motives and the 
inconsistent professions of men, yet he was not morose in 
his disposition, nor cynical in his habits. Those who knew 
him well esteemed him most, and those who were worthy 
of his friendship knew how to value it. The worthless 
flatterers of powerful ignorance, and the cunning, who at 
all times trust to the pervading influence of folly, feared 
and hated him. He was im|)eiuous in the highest degree 
when he felt the slightest attack upon his integrity, and 
hasty in his decisions, which gave him an air of irascibility; 
but to all who were in need of assistance from his fortune 
or his talents he exercised, a princely liberality; and to 
those of honourable worth, however low their station, he 
was kind and benevolent, he sympathized with their dis¬ 
tresses, nor ever refused assistance to lessen the weight 
of oppression. In the catholic faith of his ancestors he 
was a sincere Christian, and enjoyed its beneficent in¬ 
fluence : he was not theoretically one man, and practically 
. another; nor was his piety ever subservient to caprice or 
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personal convenience; his religion was not as a staff he 
leaned upon, but the prop by which he was supported. ‘ 

BURANA (John Fkancis), a native of Verona, who 
flourished in the sixteenth century, was disciple to Bago- 
linns, who e.vplaiued Aristotle’s Logic in the university of 
Bologna, Biirana shewed great subtlety in his disputations, 
which made the scholars very desirous of hearing him read 
public lectures on this part of ]>hilosophy, wiiich he did, 
illustrating his subject from the Greek and Arabian inter¬ 
preters. He had studied Hebrew with great success. Hav¬ 
ing quitted his profession, he applied himself to the prac¬ 
tice of physic. He also undertook to translate some trea¬ 
tises of Aristotle and of Averroes, and to write commen¬ 
taries on them; but death hindered him from finishing 
this work. He desired hovVever that it might be printed, 
and charged his heirs to publish it, after his manuscript 
had been corrected by some learned man. Bagolinus un¬ 
dertook that task, and published the work under the title 
of “ Aristotelis Priora resolutoria, &c.” Paris, 1539, folio. 
Bayle seems to think there was a prior edition printed 
at Venice; but by Moreri we find that the Paris edition 
was of 1533, and that of Venice of the date above men¬ 
tioned.® 

BURCHIELLO, an Italian poet, was better known 
under this name than by that of Dominica, w'hich was his 
true. one. Autliors differ concerning his country and the 
time of his birth. The opinion most followed is that he 
was born at Florence about 1380. As to the epocha of his 
deutli, it setnns more certain: he died at Rome in 1448. 
'I'liis pejet was a baiLer at Florence, and his shop the com¬ 
mon rendezvous of all the literati of that town. His poems, 
which mostly consist of sonnets, and often very freely 
written, are of the comic and burlesque species; but so 
truly original, that some poets who came after him have 
endeavoured to imitate him by composing verses alia Bur- 
chiellesca. 'I’hey are however full of obscurities and 
mnigmas. Some writers have taken the pains to make 
comments on them, and, among others, le Doni; but the 
commentary is scarcely less obscure than the..texL Bur- 
chiello nevertheless holds a distinguished place among 

' I.ife and Literary Works of M. A. Bnoiiarroti by R. Diippa, 1806, 4to.— 
See also Heads from Michel Aoselo, by the same author, atlas folio.—Fuseli’s 
edition of Piikingtou.—Sir Joshua Keynolds’s Works. See Indev. 

* Gcii. Diet.—Moreri. 
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tlie Italian poets of the satirical class. He may be cen¬ 
surable for not having had sufficient respect for good man¬ 
ners ; but the licence of this poetical barber was much in 
the general taste of the times. I'he best editions of his 
poems are those of Florence, 1552 and 1568, 8vo. His 
sonnets were printed for the hrsttimeat Venice, 1475, 4to.' 

BURE (William Fkancis de), an eminent bookseller at ’ 
Paris, is well known to the learned throughout Europe for 
the able assistance he has afforded to the study of biblio¬ 
graphy. Of his personal history very little is related by. 
his countrymen, unless that he was a man of high character 
in trade; and, as appears from his works, more intimately 
acquainted with the history of books and editions than per¬ 
haps any man of his time in any pountry. He died July 
15, 1782. He first published his “ Museum Typographi- 
cum,” J*aris, 1755, 12mo, a small edition of only twelve 
copies, which he gave away among his friends. It was 
published under the name of G. F. liebude, and according 
to the Diet. Hist, was reprinted in 1775. Afterwards ap¬ 
peared the “ Bibliographic In.structivc,” 1763—68, 7 vols. 
8vo, succeeded by a small volume of a catalogue of the 
anonymous publications, and an “ Essay upon Biblio¬ 
graphy.” Tlie merits of this work are universally acknow¬ 
ledged. The abbe Rive having attacked this work with 
considerable asperity, Do- Bure replied in “ Appel aux Sa- 
vans,” 1763, 8vo, and “ Ileponse ii une Critique de la 
Bibliographic Instructive,” 1763, Svo. In 1769 he pub¬ 
lished the catalogue of Gaignat’s library, 2 vols. Svo, which 
completely established his reputation as a bibliographer. 
He was succeeded in these labours by his cousin William, 
•who, with Mons. Van Praet, prepared the catalogue of the 
duke de la Vallicre’s library in 1783, and published other 
valuable catalogues as late as the year 1801. “ 

BURETTE (Peter John), born at Paris in 1665, was 
the son of a surgeon, who, not being very prosperous in 
his practice, bad recourse for his support to music ; and 
first perfijrmed, professionally, at Lyons; and afterwards 
went to Paris and played on the harp to Louis XIV. who 
was much pleased with his performance. His son, Peter 
John, was so sickly and feeble during infancy, that be 
passed almost bis whole youth in amusing himself on the 
spinet, and in the study of music; but be bad so strong a 

’ T)ict. Hist.—Roscoc's Lorenzo.—Gingueui UisL Lit d’lUilie, vol. Ill. p. 481, 

i Iliit.—Dibdin’g Bibliomania. 
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passion for this instrument, that he had scarcely arrived 
at his ninth year when he was heard at court, accom¬ 
panied by his father on thp harp. Two years after, the 
king heard him again, when he performed a duet with 
bis father on the haro. and at eleven years of age be 
assisted him in giving*e3sons to his scholars. His taste 
for music, however, did not extinguish his passion for 
other sciences. He taught himself Latin and Greek with 
little assistance from others; and the study of these lan¬ 
guages inclined him to medical inquiries. At eighteen 
years old he attended, for the first time, the public schools, 
M’ent through a course of philosophy, and took lessons in 
the schools of medicine. And even during this time he 
learned Hebrew, .Syriac, Arabic^ Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
(jian, and English, sufficiently to understand them in 
hooks. He was at length admitted of the faculty at Paris, 
and practised with rej)iUation during thirty-three years. 
In 1705, he was received into the academy of belles- 
lettres, and in 1706 he had a considerable share in the 
publication of the “ Journal de« Sgavans,” at which he 
laboured more than thirty years. In 1718, he had an ap¬ 
pointment in the royal library. The public are obliged to 
the abbe Fraguier for the learned dissertation which M. 
Burette produced on the music of the ancients. This 
learned aljbe, supposing that thesGreeks applied the same 
sense to the word harmony, as is given to it by the mo¬ 
derns, and that, consequently, they knew counterpoint, 
or music in parts. Burette proved that he was mistaken, 
and that the ancients meant no more by the term harmony, 
than we do by proportion. He demonstrated, that the 
Greeks practised no other simultaneous consonances than 
unisons and octaves. This learned and indefatigable in¬ 
quirer after the music of the ancient Greeks, was seized, 
in 17 la, with a paralytic affection, and after languishing 
during during the whole year 1746, be died in 1747, at 
eighty-two. His library, consisting of 15,000 volumes, 
was composed of the must curious and well-chosen books 
that could be procured in all languages. He has supplied 
the Memoires of the Acad, des inscrip, et belles-lettreii 
with dissertations on the dancing of the ancients, on play 
or gaming, on single combat, and on horse-racing, and 
enriched these memoirs with a translation of. Plutarch’s 
treatise on music, with notes and remarks, lie must be 
allowed, on every subject concerning ancient music, the 
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merit of great diligence and learning; but he does not 
seem always to have been possessed of an equal share of 
sagacity, or with courage sufficient to confess himself un¬ 
able to explain inexplicable passages in his author. He 
never sees a difficulty; he explams ail. Hence, amidst 
great erudition, and knowledge oF antiquity, there are 
H thousand unintelligible explanations in bis notes upon 
Plutarch.’ 

BURGER (Godfri-d AutitrsTus), a German poet of 
considerable celebrity in his own country, and known in 
this by several translations of one of his terrific tales, was 
born in 174-8, at VVolnierswende, in the principality of Hal- 
berstadt. His father was a Lutheran minister, and appears 
to have given him a pious domestic education; but to school 
or university studies young Burger bad an insuperable 
aversion, and much of his life was consumed in idleness 
and dissipation, varied by some occasional starts of in¬ 
dustry, which produced his poetical miscellanies, prin¬ 
cipally ballads, that soon became very poj)ular from the 
•simplicity of the composition. In the choice of his sub¬ 
jects, likewise, which were legendary tales and traditions, 
wild, terrific, and grossly improbable, he had the felicity 
to hit the taste of his countrymen. His attention was also 
directed to Sbakspeare and our old English ballads, and 
he translated many of the latter into German with consider¬ 
able effect. His chief ciuployment, or tluit from which be 
derived most emolument, was in writing for the German 
Almanack of the Muses, and afterwards the German Mu- 
saeuin. I 4 1787 he lectured on the critical philosophy of 
Kant, and in 1789 was appointed professor of belles-lettres 
in the university of Gottingen. He married three wives, 
the second the sister of the first, and the tliird a lady who 
courted him in poeti’y, but from wliom, after three years 
cohabitation, be obtained a divorce. Her misconduct is 
said to have contributed to shorten his days. He died in 
June 1794. His works were collected and published.by 
lleinbard, in 1798—99, 4 vols. 8 vo, with a life, in which 
there is little of personal history that can be read with 
pleasure. Immorality seems to have accompanied him the 
gPOater part of bis course, but he was undoubtedly a man 
of genius, although seldom undtw the controul of judg- 
^nt. His celebrated ballad of “ Leonora” was translated 

* Moreri.—Burney and Hawkius's Hist of Music.—Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
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into English in 1796, by five or six dilFerent poets, and 
for some time pleased by its wild and extravagant horrors; 
and in 1798, his “ Wild Huntsman’s Chase” appeared in 
an English dress; but Burger’s style has obtained, perhaps, 
more imitators than adn^rers, among the former of whom 
may be ranked some caricaturists. * 

BURGESS (Anthony), a Nonconformist clergyman, 
was the son of a schoolmaster at Watford, in Hertfordshire, 
and educated at St. John’s college, Cambridge. He af¬ 
terwards became a fellow of Emanuel college, and took 
his master’s degree. He obtained the living of Sutton- 
Colfield, in Warwickshire, in 1635, by the death of the 
rev. John Burgess, but no relation. He was afterwards 
one of the assembly of divines, and although inclined to 
conformity before the rebellion, acquired such opinions on 
the subject as induced him to submit to ejectment after 
the restoration. Dr. Hacket, bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventr}’, who had a high opinion of his learning, and 
said he was fit for a professor’s chair in the university, en¬ 
deavoured by every argument to retain him in the church, 
but in vain, although Mr. Burgess went to the parish 
church of Tamwortb, where he spent the remainder of his 
days, and lived in cordiality with the incumbent. At what 
time he died, is not mentioned. The celebrated Dr. John 
Wallis was his pupil, and says he was “ a pious, learned, 
and able scholar, a good disputant, a good tutor, an emi¬ 
nent preacher, and a sound and orthodox divine.” (See 
Hearne’s Langtoft, publisher’s appendix to his preface, 
p. cxlviii). His principal works are: 1. “ Spiritual Re¬ 
finings; or a Treatise of Grace and Assurance,” 1658, fol. 
2 . “Sermons on John xvii.” fol. 1656. 3. “The Doc¬ 

trine of Original Sin,” 1659, fol. 4. “ Commentary on 
the 1. and 2. of Corinthians,” 1661, 2 voLs. fol. with some 
smaller tracts, and several sermons before the long parlia¬ 
ment. ^ 

BURGESS (Cornelius), D. D. another Nonconfonn>> 
ist, but of a very different stamp, was descended from the 
Burgesses of Batcomb, in Somersetshire. In 1611 he was 
entered at Oxford, but in what college is uncertain. He 
translated himself, however, to Wadham, and afterwards 
to Lincoln. When he took orders, he had the rectory of 
St. Magnus, London-bridge, the date of which promotion 


> Life published with Works. 
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is not mentioned, and the living of Watford, in Hertford¬ 
shire, in 1618, In the beginning of Charles the First’s 
reign be became one of his chaplains in ordinary, and in 
1627 took both degrees in divinity, at which time Dr. 
Prideaux, the regius professor, tjold him he was a sorry 
disputant, but might make a good preacher. At this time 
and for several years after he was a zealous friend to the 
church of England, but either from being disappointed in 
certain expected preferments, as Wood insinuates, or from 
being vexed, as Calamy says, for opposing archbishop 
Laud’s party, he became a powerful advocate for the prin¬ 
ciples which soon overthrew church and state; and parti¬ 
cularly directed his attacks against the revenues of deans 
and chapters, and bishops. He procured, however, that 
St, Paul’s cathedral might be opened, and himself ap¬ 
pointed lecturer there, with a salary of 400/. and the dean’s 
house to reside in. Enriched by this and similar advan¬ 
tages, he not only purchased church lands, but even 
wrote a book in vindication of such purchases. On the 
restoration, however, he lost all this plunder, to the amount 
of many thousand pounds, and died in extreme poverty, 
June 9, 1665. Calamy, his continuator, and Mr. Neal, 
find great difficulty in refuting Wood’s account of this 
Dr. Burgess. Their strongest pica is, that he was against 
the king’s murder, and drew up the paper signed by the 
London ministers to prevent that act. At his death, al¬ 
though he had been obliged from poverty to dispose of his 
library, he left some curious editions of the Prayer-book 
to the university of Oxford. He wrote some devotional 
tracts, enumerated by Calamy, and several of the contro¬ 
versial kind.’ 

BURGESS (Daniel), a dissenting divine of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, a wit himself, and the 
cause of wit in other men,” particularly dean Swift and 
his contemporaries, was born in 1645 at Staines in Mid¬ 
dlesex, where his father then was minister, but was after¬ 
wards, at the restoration, ejected for nonconformity from 
the living of Collingbourne Ducis, in Wiltshire. Daniel 
was educated at Westminster school, and in 1660 went to 
Magdalen-hall, Oxford, but having some scruples of the 
nonconformist stamp, he left the university without a de- 

■ Palmer’s Noncon. Memorial.—Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans,—Illb. Oa, 
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gree. It would appear, however, that he had taken or¬ 
ders, as we are told that immediately after he was invited 
to be chaplain to a gentleman of Chute in Wiltshire, and 
afterwards to a Mr. Smith of Tedworth, where he was 
tutor to that gentleman’s son. In 1667, the earl of Orreiy, 
lord president of Munster, took Mr. Burgess over to Ire¬ 
land, and appointed him master of a school which he had 
established at Charleville for the purpose of strengthening 
the protestant interest in that kingdom, and Mr. Burgess, 
while here, superintended the education of the sons of 
some of the Irish nobility and gentry. After leaving this 
school, be was chaplain to lady Mervin, near Dublin ; but 
about this time, we are told, he was ordained in Dublin as 
a presbyterian minister, and married a Mrs. Briscoe in that 
city, by whom he had a son and two daughters. 

He resided seven years in Ireland, at the end of which 
lie returned, at the request of his iniirm father, and not¬ 
withstanding the strictness of the laws against nonconfor¬ 
mity, preached frequently in Marlborough in Wiltshire» 
and other places in the neighbourhood. For this he was 
imprisoned for some time, but was released upon bail, and 
in 1685 came to London; and the dissenters now having 
more liberty, his numerous admirers hired a meeting for 
him in Brydges-street, Covent-garden. “ Being situ¬ 
ated,” says one of his biographers, “ in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the theatre, and surrounded by many who are fools 
enough to mock at sin and religion, he frequently had 
among his hearers those who came only to make themselves 
merry at the e.xpence of religion, dissenters, and Daniel 
Burgess. This his undaunted courage, his pointed wit, and 
ready elocution, turned to great advantage : for he fre¬ 
quently fixed his eye on those scoffers, and addressing 
them personally in a lively, piercing, and serious manner, 
was blessed to the conversion of many who came only to 
mock.” Much of this may be true, but it cannot, on the 
other hand, be denied that Daniel provoked the mirth of 
his liearers by a species of buffoonery in language, to 
laugh at which was not necessarily connected with any con¬ 
tempt for religion. 

lie continued as a pastor over this congregation for thirty 
years, during which a new place of worship was built by 
them in Carey-street, and when much injured, or as it is 
called, gutted, by Dr. Sacheverell’s mob, was repaired at 
tlie expence of government. He died January 1712-13, 
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in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and was buried in St. 
Clement Danes, Strand. It has escaped the notice of his 
biographers, that the celebrated lord Bolingbroke* was 
once his pupil, and the world has perhaps to regret that 
his lordship did not learn what Daniel Burgess migl^t have 
taught him, for Daniel, with all his oddities, which made 
him for so many years the butt of Swift, Steele, and the 
other wits of the time, was a man of real piety. Unfor¬ 
tunately, like his successor Bradbury, he had a very con¬ 
siderable portion of wit, vvhicli he could not restrain, and 
where he thought an argument might be unsuccessful, he 
tried a pun. (Ine of his biographers has furnished us with 
two instances that may illustrate the general character of 
his preaching.—When treating on “ the robe of righteous¬ 
ness,” he said, “ If any of you would have a good and 
cheap suit, you will go to Monrnoutli-street; if 3 'ou want 
a suit for life, you will go to the court of chancer^'; but if 
you wish for a suit that will last to eternity, you must go 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and put on his robe of righteous¬ 
ness.” In the reign of king William, he assigned a new 
motive for the people of God who were tlie descendants of 
Jacob, being called Israelites; namely, bccfiuse God did 
not choose that his people should be called Jacobites! His 
works were numerous, but principally single sermons, 
preached on funeral and other occasions, and |)ious tracts. 
One of his sermons is entitled “ The Golden Snuflers,” 
and was the first sermon jjreached to the societies for the 
reformation of manners. It is a fair specimen of Daniel’s 
method and style, being replete with forced puns and 
quaint saj'ings, and consequently, in our opinion, better 
adapted to aiiuisement than edification.' 

BURGH (James), a moral and political writer, was 
born at Madderty, in Perthshire, Scotland, in the latter 
end of the jear 1714. His father was minister of that 
parish, and his mother was aunt to the celebrated historian 
Dr. Robertson. His grammatical education he received 
at the school of the place which gave him birth, where he 
discovered such a quickness and facility in imbibing lite- 

* In 1702 Mr. Burgess’s only son tary and reader to the princess Sophia, 
was made commissioner of prizes; and It is nut itnprobahle that he might 
in 1714, about a year after his father’s owe these promotions to lord Boling- 
death, he resided at Hanover, as score- broke. 

' Profc Dissenters’ Magazine, vol. VI.—Bogue’s Hist, of the Dissenters, vol. 
II.—Henry’s Funeral Sermon for Burgess.—Swift’s Works, see Index,—Tatter, 
with Annotations, vol. 11. and IV. 
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rary instruction, that his master used to say, that his scho¬ 
lar would soon acquire all the knowledge that it was in his 
power to communiedte. In due time young Burgh was 
removed to the University of St. Andrew’s, with a view of 
becoming a clergyman in the church of Scotiand ; but he 
did not continue long at the college, on account of a bad 
state of health, which induced him to lay aside the thoughts 
of the clerical profession, and enter into trade, in the linen 
way; which he was enabled to do with the greater pro.spcct 
of advantage, as he had lately obtained a liandsome for¬ 
tune by the death of his eldest brother. In business, how¬ 
ever, he WHS not at all successful ; for, l)y giving injudi¬ 
cious credit, he was soon deprived of his property . Not 
long after this misfortune, he came to London, where his 
first employment was to correct the press for the celebrated 
Mr. Bowyer; and at his leisure hours he made indexes. 
After being engaged about a year in this way, during which 
he became acquainted with some friends who were highly 
serviceable to him iii his future plans of life, be removed 
to Great Marlow, iii Buckiughamsbirc, as an assistant at 
the free grammar-school of that town ; and vt hilst he con¬ 
tinued in this situation, the school is said to have been 
considerably increased. During his residence at Marlow, 
he met with only one gentleman who was suited to his own 
turn of mind. With that gentleman, who was a man of 
piety, and of extensive reading in divinity, though no clas¬ 
sical scholar, he contracted a particular friendship. At 
Marlow it was that Mr. Burgli first commenced author, by 
writing a pamphlet, entitled “ Britain’s Remembrancer,’* 
and which was published, if we mistake not, a little after 
the beginning of the rebellion, in 1745. 'rtiis tract con¬ 
tained an enumeration of tiie national blessings and deliver¬ 
ances which Great Britain had received; with pathetic ex¬ 
hortations to a right improvement of them, by a suitable 
course of piety and virtue. It appeared without Mr. 
Burgh’s name, as was the case with his works in general, 
and'was so much read and applauded by- persons of a re¬ 
ligious temper, that it went through five editions in little 
more than two yeans, was reprinted in Scotland, Ireland, 
and America, and again in London 1766, .Mr. Barker, at 
that time one of the most eminent ministers among the 
protestant dissenters in London, spoke highly of it, in a 
sermon preached at Salters’-hall; and publicly ttianked 
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the unknown author, for ‘so seasonable and useful a per¬ 
formance. 

Mr. Burgh being of a sociable disposition, and not meet¬ 
ing, at Marlow, with company which was suited to his libe¬ 
ral taste, he quitted that place, and engaged himself as an 
assistant to Mr. Kenross at Enfield. Here he remained 
only one year; for, at the end of that term, Mr. Kenross 
very generously told him, that he ought no longer to lose 
his time, by continuing in the capacity of an assistant ; 
that it would be adviseable for him to open a boarding- 
school for himself; and that, if he stood in need of it, he 
would assist him with money for that purpose. Accord¬ 
ingly, in IT t?, Mr. Burgh commenced master of an aca¬ 
demy at Stoke Newington, in Miiidlesex ; and in that year 
he wrote “ Thoughts on Education.” The next produc¬ 
tion of his pen was “ An hymn to the Creator of the 
world,” to which was added in prose, “ An Idea of the 
Creator, from his works.” A second edition, in 8vo, was 
printed in 1750. After Mr. Burgh had continued at Stoke 
Newington three years, his house not being large enough 
to contain the number of scholars that were ofl'ered to him, 
he removed to a more commodious one .at Newington- 
green, where, for nineteen years, he carried on bis scliool 
with great reputation and success. Few masters, we be¬ 
lieve, ever existed, who hcive been animated with a more 
ardent solicitude for forming the morals as well as the 
understandings of their scholars. In 1751, Mr. Burgh 
married Mrs. Harding, a widow lady, and a woman of ex¬ 
cellent sense and character, who zealously concurred with 
him in pfomoting all his laudable and useful undertakings. 
In the same*year, at the request of Dr. .Stephen Hales, 
and Dr. Hayter, bishop of Norwich, he published a small 
piece, in 12mo, entitled “ A Warning to Dram Drinkers.” 
Our author’s next publication was his great work, entitled 
“ The Dignity of Human Nature ; or, a brief account of 
the certain and established means for attaining the true 
end of our existence.” This treatise appeared in 1754, 
in one volume quarto, and has since been reprinted in two 
volumes octavo. It is divided into four books, in which 
the author treats distinctly concerning prudence, know¬ 
ledge, virtue, and revealed religion ; and makes a great 
number of important observiitions under each of these 
heads.* In 17G2 Mr. Burgh published, in octavo, I'he 
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Art of Speakingconsisting, first, of an essay, in tvhicli; 
are given rules for expressing properly the principal pas¬ 
sions and humours that occur in reading, or in public elo¬ 
cution ; and secondly, of lessons taken from the ancients 
and moderns, exhibiting a variety of matter for practice. 
The essay is chiefly compiled from Cicero, Quintilian, and 
other rhetorical writers. In the lessons, the emphatical 
words are printed in Italics, and marginal notes are added 
to shew the various passions, in the several examples, as 
they change from one to another. It is evident, from at» 
inspection of this work, that it must have cost our author 
no small degree of labour. It has gone through three 
editions, and was much used as a school-book. The late- 
sir Francis Blake Delaval, who had studied the subject of 
elocution, and who had distinguished himself in the pri¬ 
vate acting of several plays in conjunction with some other 
persons of fashion, had so high an opinion of Mr. Burgh’s 
performance, that he solicited on that account an inter¬ 
view with him. Our author’s next appearance in the lite¬ 
rary world was in 1766, in the publication of the first vo¬ 
lume, in 12mo, of “ Crito, or Essays on various subjects.” 
'J’o this volume is prefixed a dedication, not destitute of 
humour, “ To the right rev. father (of three years old) his 
royal highness Frederic bishop of Osnaburgh.” The essays 
art; three in number ; the first is of a political nature; the 
second is on the difficulty and importance of education, 
and contains many pertinent remarks, tending to shew 
that Mons. Rousseau’s proposals on this head are improper, 
ineffectual, or impracticable; and the third is upon the 
origin of evil. In this essay Mr. Burgh has collected to¬ 
gether and arranged, though with but little regard to order, 
the sentiments of many writers, both ancient and modem, 
on the suljject, and endeavoured to shew the inconsistency 
of their reasonings. His own opinion is, that the natural 
and moral evil which prevails in the world, is the effect of 
the hostility of powerful, malignant, spiritual beings; and 
that Christianity is the deliverance of the human species 
from this peculiar and adventitious distress, as an enslaved 
nation is by a patriotic hero delivered from tyranny. In 
1767 came out the second volume of “ Crito,” with a long 
dedication (whicb is replete with shrewd and satirical ob¬ 
servations, chiefly of a political kind) to the good people 
of Britain of the twentieth century. The rest of the vo¬ 
lume contains another “ Essav on the Origin of Evil,” and 
Voi.. VII. Y 
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the rationale of Christianity, and a postscript, consisting of 
farther explanations of the subjects before considered, and 
of detached rctuarks on various matters. If our author 
has not succeeded in removing the difficulties which re¬ 
late to the introduction of evil into the world, and to the 
ceconomy of the gospel, it may be urged in his favour, 
that be is in the same case with many other ingenious [>hi- 
losophers and divines. 

Mr. Burgh having, for many years, led a very laborious 
life, and having acquired also a competent, though not a 
large fortune (for his mind was always far raised above 
pecuniary views), he determined to retire from business. 
In embracing this resolution, it was by no means his in¬ 
tention to be unemployed. What he had particularly in 
contemplation was, to complete his “ Political Disquisi¬ 
tions,” for which he had, during ten years, been collect¬ 
ing suitable materials. Upon cpiitting his school at New¬ 
ington-green, which was in 1771, he settled in a house at 
Colebrooke-row, Islington, where he continued till his 
decease. He had not been long in his new situation before 
he became convinced (of what was only suspected before) 
that he had a stone in his bladder. VV itn this dreadful 
malady he was deeply afflicted ihe four latter years of his 
life; and for the two last of these years his pain was ex¬ 
quisite. Nevertheless, to the astonishment of all who 
were witnesses of the misery he endured, he went on with 
his “ Political Disquisitions.” The two first volumes were 
published in 1774, and the third volume in l77.‘>. Their 
title is, “.Political Disquisitions : or, an enquiry into pub¬ 
lic errors, defects, and abuses. Illustrated by, and esta¬ 
blished upon, facts and remarks extracted from a variety 
of authors ancient and modern. Calculated to draw the 
timely attention of government and ])eople to a due con¬ 
sideration of the necessity and the nteans of reforming 
those errors, defects, and abuses ; of restoring the consti¬ 
tution, and saving the state.” The first volume relates to 
government in general, and to parliament in particular; 
the second treats of places and pensions, the taxation of 
the colonies, and the army ; and the third considers man¬ 
ners. It was our author’s intention to have extended his 
Disquisitions to some other subjects, if he bad not been 
prevented by the violence of his disease, the tortures of 
which he bore with uncommon patience and resignation, 
and from which he was happily released, on the 26th of 
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August, 177jl, in the sixty-first year of his age. Besides 
die publications already mentioned, and a variety of ma¬ 
nuscripts which he left behind him, he wrote, in 1753 and 
1754, some letters in the General Evening Post, called 
“ The free Enquirer;” and in 1770, a number of papers 
entitled “ The Constitutionalist,” in the Gazetteer; which 
were intended to recommend annual parliaments, adequate 
representation, and a place bill. About the same time he 
also published another periodical paper in the Gazetteer, 
under the title of “ The Colonist’s Advocatewhich was 
written against the measures of government with respect 
to the colonies. He printed likewise for the sole use of 
his pupils, “ Directions, prudential, moral, religious, and 
scientificwhich were pirated by a bookseller, and sold 
under the title of “ Youth’s friendly Monitor.” 

With regard to Mr. Burgh’s character, he was a man of 
great piety, integrity, and benevolence. He had a warmth 
of heart which engaged him to enter ardently into the pro¬ 
secution of any valuable design ; and his temper was com¬ 
municative and chcarful. Whilst his health permitted it, 
he had great pleasure in attending a weekly society of 
some friends to knowledge, virtue, and liberty, among 
whom were several persons of no small note in the philo¬ 
sophical and literary world. He had once the honour of 
being introduced to his present majesty, when prince of 
Wales, and to the late princess dowager of Wales, from 
whom he met with a most gracious reception, and with 
whom he had much discourse on the subject of education, 
and other important topics. In his compositions, our au¬ 
thor paid greater regard to strength than elegance; and 
he despised, perhaps unjustly, that nice attention to ar¬ 
rangement of language which some writers think desirable; 
and which is indeed desirable, when thereby the force and 
vigour of style are not obstructed. Mr. Burgh’s widow 
died in 1788.* 

BURIDAN (John), a Frenchman, born at Bethune in 
Artois, was a renowned philosopher or schoolman of the 
fourteenth century.. He discharged a professor’s place in 
the university of Paris with great reputation; and wrote 
commentaries on Aristotle’s logic, ethics, and metaphy¬ 
sics, which were much esteemed. Some say that he was 
rector of the university of Paris in 1320. Aventine relates, 

> Biog. Brit, witb soue corrections and additions from Nichols’s Bowyer. 
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that he was a flisciple of Ockam; and that, being expelled 
Paris by the jjower of the realists, which was superior to 
that of the nominalists, he went into Germany, where he 
founded the university of Vienna. “ Buridan’s Ass,” has 
been a kind of proverb a long time in the schools ; though 
nobody has ever pretended to explain it, or to determine 
with certainty what it meant. He supposed an ass, very 
hungry, standing betwixt two bushels of oats perfectly 
equal; or an ass, equally hungry and thirsty, placed 
betwixt a bushel of oats and a tub of water, both making 
an equal impression oti his organs. After this supposition 
he used to ask. What will this ass doIf it was answered, 
fie will remain there as he stands: Then, concluded he, 
he will die of hunger betwixt two bushels of oats; he will 
die of hunger and thirst with plenty of food and drink 
before him. This seemed absurd, and the laugh was 
wholly on his side: But, if it was answered. This ass will 
not be so stupid as to die of hunger and thirst with such 
good provision on each side of it; then, concluded he, 
this ass has free will, or of two weights in equilibre one 
may stir the other, Leibnitz, in his Theodicea, confutes 
this fable; he supposes the ass to be between two meadows, 
and equally inclining to both : concerning this he says, it 
is a fiction which, in the present course of nature, cannot 
subsist. Indeed, were the case possible, we must say, that 
the creature would suffer itself to die of hunger. But the 
question turns on an impossibility, unless God should pur¬ 
posely interfere to produce such a thing; for the universe 
cannot be so divided, by a plane drawn through the mid¬ 
dle of the ass, cut vertically in its length, so that every 
thing on each side shall be alike and similar; for neither 
the parts of the universe, nor the animal’s viscera, arc si¬ 
milar, nor in an equal situation on both sides of this ver¬ 
tical plane. Therefore will there always he many things, 
within and without the ass, which, though imperceptible 
to us, will determine it to take to one side more than the 
other. After all this, not very edifying discussion, the 
world must confess its obligations to Buridan for one of the 
most common proverbs, denoting hesitation in determin¬ 
ing between two objects of equal or nearly equal value.' 

BURIGNY (Levesque de), was horn at Ilheims in 1691, 
and was member of the acailemy of belles-lettres at Paris, 

> Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—Foppen Bibl, Beig, 
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He died in that city Oct. 8, 1785, at the age of ninety* 
four, at that time the father of French literature, and 
perhaps the oldest author in Europe. His great tran¬ 
quillity of mind, and the gentleness of his disposition, 
procured him the enjoyment of a long and pleasant old 
age. In his youth he passed some time in Holland, and 
was a writer in the Journal de T Europe. On his return he 
was much caressed by the learned, and in his latter days 
had a pension of 2000 livres granted, without any appli¬ 
cation, by the last king of France. At ninety-two his 
health was robust, his memory extensive, and he composed 
and wrote with facility. His works are, 1. “ A treatise on 
the Authority of the Popes,” 1720, 4 vols. 12mo. 2.“ His¬ 
tory of the Pagan Philosophy,” 1724, 12mo, a learned 
performance, published in 1754 under the title of “Thdo- 
logie paienne.” .8. “General History of Sicily,” 1745, 
2 vols. 4to. 4. “ Porphyry on Abstinence from Meats,’* 
1747, 12mo. 5. “ History of the Revolutions of Constan¬ 

tinople,” 3 vols. 12mo, 1750. 6. “ Life of Grotius,” 1754, 
2 vols. ISino. 7. “ Life of Erasmus,” 1757, 2 vols. 12mo. 
8. “ Life of Bossuet,” 1761, 12mo. 9. “ Life of cardinal 
du Perron,” 1768, 12mo. The historical works of M. de 
Burigny are esteemed for the accuracy and abundance of 
the facts they contain. But he is a cold narrator; has but 
little force and expression in his portraits, and is some¬ 
times rather prolix in his details. His Life of Grotius is a 
very valuable work, and was published in English in 1754, 
8vo. For that of Erasmus, Dr. Jortin may be consulted. ^ 

BURKE (Edmund), was one of the most distinguished 
politicians and political writers of the last century, whose 
life, it has been long expected, would have been written 
by those to whom he entrusted the care of his fame. No¬ 
thing, however, has yet appeared, except compilations 
by strangers, from public documents and records, pub¬ 
lished to gratify present curiosity. Some of these, how¬ 
ever, are written with care and ability, and must form the 
basis of the following sketch. 

Mr. Burke’s biographers are not agreed as to his birth¬ 
place. Some say he was born in the city of Dublin j others, 
in a little town in the county of Cork; but all are agreed 
in the date, Jan. 1, 1730. His father was an attorney of 
considerable practice, who had married into the ancient 


* Diet. Hist. 
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and respectable family of the Nagles, and besides the re* 
suits of his practice, possessed a small estate of 1 50/. of 
200/. a year. Edmund was his second son, and at a very 
early age, was sent to Balytore school; a seminary in the 
North of Ireland, well known for having furnished the bar 
and the pulpit of Ireland with many eminent characters. 
This school has been kept by quakers for near a century ; 
and the son of Mr. Abraham Shackleton, to whom Mr. 
Burke was a pupil, has been for these many years past the 
head-master. It has been creditable to both parties (viz. 
the present preceptor and the quondam pupil of his father), 
that the strictest friendship has alwaj^s subsisted between 
them; not only by a constant correspondence, but by oc¬ 
casional visits. At this school young Burke soon distin¬ 
guished himself by an ardent attachment to study, a 
prompt command of words, and a good taste. His n>e- 
mory nniblded itself very early, and he soon became dis¬ 
tinguished as (what was called) the best capper of verses in 
the school; but as this phrase is not so generally known in 
England as in Ireland, it may be necessary to explain it:—- 
What is called capping of verses is repeating any one line 
out of the classics, and following it up by another, begin¬ 
ning with the same letter with which the former line ended; 
for instance, 

Aiquam memento rebus in arduis 

S ervarc meutem, non secus in bonis. 

This was carried on, in the way of literary contest, 
between two boys, which begat an emulation for reading 
above the ordinary line of duty, and at the same time 
called out and strengthened the powers of memory. Burke 
not only took the lead in this, but in all general exercises : 
he was considered as the first Greek and Latin scholar ; to 
these he added the study of poetry and belles lettres; 
and, before he left the school, produced a play in three 
acts, founded on some incidents in the early part of the 
history of England, of which little is now remembered, 
unless that Alfred formed the |)rincipal character, and that 
this part contained many sublime sentiments on liberty. 

Before he left Balytore school his elder brother died, 
which determined his father to send Edmund to the uni¬ 
versity. He was accordingly entered of Trinity college, 
Dublin, where some say he pursued his studies with the 
same unceasing application as at school; while Goldsmith, 
and others, bis Contemporaries, assure us that he displayed 
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no particular eminence in the performance of his exercises. 
Both accounts may be, in some measure, true. Burke 
might have pursued his studies, tliose desultory studies 
which occupied the time of Milton and Dryden at Cam¬ 
bridge, and of Johnson and Gibbon at Oxford, without 
much desire to obtain academical distinctions. We are 
told, however, that he applied himself with sufficient di¬ 
ligence to chose branches of mathematical and physical 
science which are most subservient to the purposes of life; 
and though he neglected the syllogistic logic of Aristotle, 
he cultivated the method of induction pointed out by 
Bacon. Pneumatology likewise, and ethics, occupied a 
considerable portion of his attention ; and whilst attending 
to the acquisition of knowledge, he did not neglect the 
m^ns of communicating it. He studied rhetoric, and 
the art of composition, as well as logic, physics, history, 
and moral philosophy ; and, according to one of his bio¬ 
graphers, had at an early part of his life planned a con¬ 
futation of the metaphysical theories of Berkeley and 
Hume. For such a task as this. Dr. Gleig (in the well- 
written life of Burke inserted in the Supplement to the 
Encycl. Britannica) doubts whether nature intended him. 
Through the ever active mind of Burke ideas seem to have 
flowed with too great a rapidity to permit him to give that 
patient attention to minute distinctions, without which it 
is vain to attempt a confutation of the subtleties of Berke¬ 
ley and Hume. Dr. Reid, the ablest antagonist of these 
two philosophers, was remarkable fur patient thinking, and 
even apparent slowness of apprehension; and we have 
not a doubt, but that if he had possessed the rapidity of 
thought which characterised Burke, his confutation of 
Hume and Berkeley would have been far from conclusive. 

In 1749 we find Burke employed in a way' more suitable 
to his talents, and more indicative of his future pursuits. 
At that period Mr. Lucas, afterwards Dr. Lucas, a political 
apothecary, wrote a number of papers against government, 
and acquired by them as great popularity in Dublin, as 
Wilkes afterwards obtained by his North Briton in London. 
Burke, although young, perceived almost iijtuitively, the 
pernicious tendency of Lucas’s effusions, and resolved to 
counteract it, which he did by writing several essays in the 
style of Lucas, imitating it so exactly as to deceive the 
public, and pursuing his principles to consequences ne¬ 
cessarily resulting from them, whicl^ demonstrated their 
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absurdity. This was the first instance of that imitative 
skill whicli he afterwartls displayed in a mimicry of Bo- 
lingbroke; and it has been observed, that his first literary 
effort, like liis last, was calculated to guard his country 
against anarchical innovations. 

According to some accounts, he went from Dublin, 
where there was little prospect of a settlement adequate to 
his talents and wishes, to London, where he entered him¬ 
self as a student in the Middle Temple. According to 
other accounts, however, he was by design or accident at 
Glasgow, where Ise became a candidate for the professor¬ 
ship of logic, then vacant, but whether the application 
was made too late, or that tiie university was unwilling to 
receive a slrangiT, certain it is that he was unsnccesifful. 
One account says, that he was passing the old college 
gate, when a UJiel affixed to it strnck his eye, which had 
been pasted upas a mere matter of fenn, inviting all can¬ 
didates for the professorship to a competition, althougli it 
was known that a successor was already fixed ujion. If 
this be the fact, Mr. Burke’s mistake must have been very 
soon rectified, without his hr.ving the mortification of a 
disappointment after trial. 

It is certain, however, that about 1753 he came to I.oii 
don, and entered himself, as already noticed, as a student 
»if the Middle Temple, where he is said to have studied, 
as in every other situation, with unremitting diligence. 
Many of his habits and conversations were long veinem- 
bered at the Grecian coffee-house (then the great ren¬ 
dezvous of the students of the Middle Temple), and tliey 
were such as were highly creditable to his morals and his 
talents. With the former, indeed, vve should not know 
how to reconcile a connection imputed to him at this time 
with Mrs. ^V'offingtorl, the actress, if we gave credit to the 
report; but it is not very likely, that one in Mr. Burke’s 
narrow circumstances would have been admitted to more 
than a slight acquaintance with a lady of that description. 
Though by the dtiath of his elder brother, he was to have 
succeeded to a very comfortable patrimony, yet as his 
father was living, and had other children, it could not be 
supposed tliat his allowance was very ample. This urged 
him to draw upon his genius for the deficiency of fortune, 
and we are told that he became a frequent contributor to 
the periodical publications. His first publication is said to 
have been a poem» which did not succeed. There is no 
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certain information, however, concerning tliese early pro- 
dactions, unless tiiat he found it necessary to apply with 
so much assiduity as to injure his iieaUli. A dangerous 
illness ensued, and he resorted fur medical ailvice to Dr. 
Nugent, a physician whose skill in his profession was 
equalled only by the benevolence of his heart. He was, 
if we are not mistaken,' a countryman of Burke’s, a Roman 
catholic, and at one time an author by profession. This 
benevolent friend, considering that the noise and various 
disturbances incidental to chambers, mu-t retard the re¬ 
covery of his patient, furnished him with apartments in 
his own house, whore the attention of every member of 
the family contributed more than medicine to the recovery 
of his health. It was during this period that the amiable 
manners of miss Nugent, the doctor’s daughter, made a 
deep impression on the heart of Burke ; and as she could 
not be insensible to such merit as his, they felt for each 
other a mutual attachment, and were married soon after 
his recovery. With this lady he appears to have enjoyed 
uninterrupted felicity. He often declared to his intimate 
friends, “ That, in all the an.xious moments of his public 
life, every care vanished when he entered his own housfe.” 

Mr. Burke’s first known puhlicatiou, although not im¬ 
mediately known, was his very happy imitation of Boling- 
broke, entitled “A Vindication of Natural Society,” 1756, 
Svo. To assume the style and character of such a writetv 
who had passed through all the high gradations of oihcistl 
knowledge for near half a century, a fine scholar, a most 
ready and eloquent speaker, and one of the best writers of 
his time, was, perhajis, one of the boldest attempts ever 
undertaken, especially by a young man, a stranger to the 
manners, habits, aqd connections of the litei'ati of this 
country, who could have no near view of the great cha¬ 
racter he imitated, and whose time of life would not per¬ 
mit of those long and gradual experiments by which excel¬ 
lence of any kind is to be obtained. Burke, however, was 
not without succe.ss in his great object, which was to ex¬ 
pose the dangerous tendency of lord Bolingbroke’s philo¬ 
sophy. When this publication first appeared; we are told 
that almost every body received it as the posthumous work 
of lord Bolingbroke, and it was praised up to the standard 
of his best writings. “ The critics knew the turn of his 
periods; his style; hisphrase^; and above all, the match¬ 
less dexterity of bis metaphysical pen ; and aioougst these, 
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nobody distinguished himself more than the lately departed 
veteran of the stage, Charles Macklin; who, with the 
pamphlet in his hand, used frequently to exclaim at the 
Grecian coffee-house {where he gave a kind of literary law 
to the young Templars at that time), “ Oh ! sir, this must 
be Harry Bolingbroke: I know him by his cloven foot.” 
But much of this account is mere assumption. Macklin, 
and such readers as Macklin, might be deceived ; but no 
man was deceived whose opinion deserved attention. The 
public critics certainly immediately discovered the imita¬ 
tion, and one at least of them was not very well pleased 
with it. We are told, indeed, that lord Chesterfield and 
bishop Warburton were at first deceived; but this proves 
only the exactness of the imitation ; a more attentive per¬ 
usal discovered the writer’s real intention. 

The next production of Mr. Burke’s pen was “ A Phi¬ 
losophical Enquiry into the origin of our ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful,” 1756, 8vo, which soon engaged 
all readers who had the least ytrctensions to taste or science. 
Beside possessing novelty of opinion in many particulars, 
this book attracted by its style and ingt'uuity of reasoning : 
every body read it; and even those who could not assent 
to many of t!ie general principles, concurred in praising 
the author for talents of a very extraordinary kind. A cri¬ 
ticism on it, ascribed to Johnson, but really written by 
Mr. Murphy, concludes in the following manner : “ Upon 
the whole, though we think the author of this piece mis¬ 
taken in many of his fundamental principles, and also in 
his deductions from them, yet we must say, we have read 
his book with pleasure. He has certainly employed much 
thinking: there are many ingenious and elegant remarks, 
which, though they do not enforce or improve his first posi¬ 
tion, yet, considering them detached from his system, they 
are new and just. And we catfnot dismiss this article with¬ 
out recommending a perusal of tlie book to all our readers, as 
we think they will be recompensed by a great deal of sen¬ 
timent, perspicuous, tdegant, and harmonious style, in ma¬ 
ny passages both sublime and beautiful /” Some time after 
this, Mr. Burke, who had devoted much of bis time to the 
study of history and politics, proposed to Mr. Dodsley, the 
plan of an “ Annual Register” of the civil, polnical, and 
literary transactions of the times; and the proposal being 
acceded to, the work was begun, and carried on for many 
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years, either by Mr. Burke himself, or under his imme¬ 
diate inspection, and was uncommonly successful. 

The celebrity of such works soon made Mr. Burke known, 
to the literati; amongst whom were the late George lord 
Lyttelton, the right honourable William Gerard Hamilton, 
the late Dr. Markham, archbishop of York, Dr. Johnson, 
sir Joshua Reynolds, ^nd many other eminent characters, 
who were proud to patronize a young man of such good 
private character, and such very distinguished talents. It 
was in consequence of these connections that we soon after 
find Mr. Burke in the suite of the earl of Halifax, ap¬ 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, October 1761. Here, 
by his talents, as well as by his convivial and agreeable 
manners, he made himself not only useful at the castle, but 
renewed and formed several valuable acquaintances. 

Before he left Ireland he had a pension settled on him, 
on that establishment, of 200Z, per j'ear (some say 300/.), 
which was said to be obtained through the interest of the 
right hon. William Gerard Hamilton, the official secretary 
to the lord lieutenant. Report said at the same time, that 
Mr. Burke had obliged Mr. Hamilton in turn, by writing 
that celebrated speech for him, which (as he had never 
afterwards spoken another of such consequence) procured 
him through life the name of “ Single Speech Hamil¬ 
ton.” This, however, although talked of in the better 
circles of that day, is totally without foundation, nor is it 
strictly true, as will be noticed in that gentleman’s article, 
that Mr. Hamilton spoke only once. The connection, how¬ 
ever, between these gentlemen did not last very long ; for 
a few years afterwards, on some political contest, Mr. Ha¬ 
milton telling Mr. Burke, as coarsely as it was unfounded, 
“ that he took him from a garret,” the latter very spiritedly 
replied, “ Then, sir, by your own confession, it was I that 
descended to know you.”—He at the same time flung up 
his pension ; and a coolness, it is said, ever after subsisted 
between them. Mr. Malone, however, in his late Life of 
Mr. Hamilton, takes no notice of his connection with Burke. 

Mr. Burke’s fame as a writer was now established ; and 
what added another wreath to this character were some 
pamphlets written before the peace of 1763. These intro¬ 
duced him to the acquaintance of the late Mr. Fitzherbert, 
father of the present lord St. Helen’s; a gentleman who 
esteemed and protected men of letters; and who possessed. 
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with a considerable share of elegant knowledge, talents for 
conversation which were very rarely equalled. Through 
the medium of Mr. Fitzherbert, and owing to some po¬ 
litical essays in the Public Advertiser, he became ac¬ 
quainted with the late marquis of Rockingham, and the 
late lord Verney; events which opened the first great 
dawn of his political life: and soon after his acquaintance 
with lord Rockingham, a circumstance took place which 
gave this nobleman an opportunity to draw forth Mr. 
Burke's talents. The administration formed in 1763, un¬ 
der the honourable George Grenville, becoming unpopular 
from various causes, his majesty, through the recomnlen- 
dation of his uncle, the duke of Cumberland, appointed a 
new ministry, of which the duke of Grafton and general 
Conway were secretaries of state, and the marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham first lord of the treasury. In this arrangement, 
which took place in 1765, Mr. Burke was appointed pri¬ 
vate secretary to the marquis of Rockingham, and soon 
after, through the interest of lord Verney, was returned 
one of the representatives in parliament for the borough of 
Wendover in Buckinghamshire. On this he prepared him¬ 
self for becoming a public speaker, by studying, still more 
closely than he had yet done, history, poetry, and philo¬ 
sophy ; and by storing his mind with facts, images, rea¬ 
sonings, and sentiments. He paid great attention likewise 
to parliamentary usage; and was at much pains to become 
acquainted with old records, patents, and precedents, so 
as to render himself complete master of the business of 
office. That he might communicate without embari'assment 
the knowledge which he had tlms acquired, he frequented, 
with many other men of eminence, tire Robin Hood so¬ 
ciety; and, thus prepared, he delivered in the ensuing 
session his maiden speech, which excited the admiration 
of the house, and drew very high praise from Mr. Pitt, 
afterwards earl of Chatham. The proceedings of the ad¬ 
ministration with which Mr. Burke was connected, belong 
to history; and it may be sufficient here to notice, that 
the principal object which engaged their attention was the 
stamp-act, which had excited great discontents in Ame- . 
rica. Mr. Grenville and his party, under whose auspices 
this act was passed, were for inforcing it by coercive mea¬ 
sures ; and Mr. Pitt and his followers denied that the par- 
liament of Great Britain had a right to tax the Americans, 
By Mr. Burke’s advice, as it has been said, the marquis 
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of Rockingham adopted a middle course, repealing the 
act to gratify the Americans, and passing a law declaratory 
of the right of Great Britain to legislate for America in 
taxation, as in every other case. But by whatever advice 
such a measure was carried, it argued little wisdom, the 
repeal and the declaratory act being inconsistent with each 
other. The ministry were therefore considered as unfit to 
guide the helm of a great empire, and were obliged to 
give way to a new arrangement, formed under the aus¬ 
pices of Mr. Pitt, then earl of Chatham. This change 
created a considerable deal of political commotion; and 
the .public papers and pamphlets of that day turned their 
satire against the newly-created earl of Chatham: they 
charged him with weakening and dividing an interest which 
the public wished to be supported ; and lending his great 
name and authority to persons who were supposed to be of 
a party which had been long held to be obnoxious to the 
whig interest of the country, I’hough these charges were 
afterwards fully refuted by the subsequent conduct of the 
noble earl, the late ministry were entitled to their share of 
praise, not only for being very active in promoting the 
general interests of the state by several popular acts and 
resolutions, but by their uncommon disinterestedness; as 
they shewed, upon quitting their places, that they retired 
without a place, pension, or reversion, 'secured to them¬ 
selves or their friends. This was a stroke which the pri¬ 
vate fortune of Mr. Burke could ill bear; but he had the 
honour of being a member of a virtuous administration; 
he had the opportunity of opening his great political ta¬ 
lents to the public ; and, above all, of shewing to a num¬ 
ber of illustrious friends (and in particular the marquis of 
Rockingham) his many private virtues and amiable qualities, 
joined to a reach of mind scarcely equalled by any of his 
contemporaries. 

In July 1766, Mr. Burke, finding himself disengaged 
from political business, visited Ireland after an absence of 
matiy years; and here he renewed many of those pleasing 
friendships and connections which engaged the attention of 
his younger days, always rendered still more^ pleasing by 
the prospect of a rising fortune, and a capacity of doing 
good to those we love and esteem. He returned to Eng¬ 
land towards the close of the year; and, finding a strong 
opposition formed against the duke of Grafton, who was 
sapping the spirit and force of those resolutions passed 
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under the late aidministration, he threw himself into the 
foremost ranks, and there soon shewed what a formidable 
adversary he was likely to be. The opinion which Mr. 
Burke had of the Grafton administration is thus humorously 
described by himself. After paying many merited eulo- 
giums on the character of lord Chatham, he claims the 
freedom of history to .speak of the administration he 
formed, and thus proceeds ;—“ He made an administration 
so chequered and speckled; he put together a piece of 
joining so crossly indented and whimsically dove-tailed ; a 
cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversified 
Mosaic; such a tessellated pavement without cement; here 
a bit of black stone, and there a bit of white; patriots 
and courtiers; king's friends and republicans ; whigs and 
tories ; treacherous friends and open enemies;—that it was 
indeed a very curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch, 
and unsure to stand upon. The colleagues, whom be had 
assorted at the same boards, stared at each other, and 
were obliged to ask, ‘ Sir, your name ?—Sir, you have the 
advantage of me—Mr. Such-a-one—Sir, I beg a thousand 
pardou-s.’ I venture to say, it did so happen that persons 
had a single office divided between them who had never 
spoken to each other in their lives, until they found them¬ 
selves, they knew not bow, pigging together, heads and 
points, in the same truckle-bed.” 

An administration, of which he had this opinion, was 
not likely to proceed uncensured; particularly, when his 
favourite repealing act “ began to be in as bad an odour 
in the house as the stamp act had the session before.” 
Other revenue acts following this, called out the force and 
variety of his talents; and the house began to perceive, 
that to whatever side this young statesman threw in his 
weight, it must add consideration and respect to his party. 

The session of 1768 opened with a perturbed prospect. 
The distresses occasioned by the high price of provisions, 
the restraining act relative to the East India company, the 
nullum tempus bill, and other matters, afforded great room 
for discussion, in which Mr. Burke took a part which not 
only shewed the powers of his eloquence, but the great 
resources of his information. He was soon considered as 
the head of the Rockingham party in the house of com¬ 
mons ; and his' great assiduity in preparing business for 
discussion, joined to his powers for speaking and writing, 
folly quahfied him for this character. It is true, there 
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were other persons of great name on the same side; such 
as the late right honourable W. Dowdeswell—the gravity of 
whose deportment, whose practical knowledge of business, 
and great integrity of character, made him always well 
heard and respected ; Mr. Dunning (late lord Ashburton), 
whose legal knowledge and powers of elocution will be long 
remembered; and colonel Barre, whose political obsenm- 
tion, and pointed replies, were always formidable to ad¬ 
ministration. But, notwithstanding the acknowleged me¬ 
rit of these gentlemen acid others, Burke stood foremost 
for uniting the powers of fancy with the details of politi¬ 
cal information. In his speeches there was something 
for every mind to be gratified, which we have often seen 
occasionally exemplified even by those who disliked his 
general politics. 

The jiarliameiit being dissolved in 1768, Mr. Burke was 
re-elected for Wendover. The opposition to the duke of 
Grafton’s administration consisted of two parties, that of 
the marquis of lloukinghani, and that of Mr. Grenville, but 
these two parties had nothing in common except their dis¬ 
like of the ministry. This appeared very strikingly in a 
pamphlet written by Mr. Grenville, entitled “ The present 
state of the Nation,” which was answered by Burke, in 
“ Observations on the present state of the Nation.” One 
of the first subjects which occupied the attention of the 
new parlianlent was the expulsion of Wilkes for various 
libels, and the question, whether, after being so expelled, 
he was eligible to sit in the same parliament. Burke, on 
this occasion, endeavoured to prove that nothing but an 
act of the legislature can disqualify any person from sitting 
in parliament who is legally chosen, by a majority of elec¬ 
tors, to fill a vacant seat. It is well known that bis friend 
Dr. Johnson maintained a contrary doctrine in his “ False 
Alarm but in this as well as other occasions during the 
American war, ditference of opinion did not prevent a cor¬ 
dial intercourse between two men whose conversation dur¬ 
ing their whole lives was the admiration and ornament of 
every, literary society. The question itself can hardly be 
said to have ever received a complete decision. All that 
followed was the expulsion of Wilkes during the present 
parliament, and tlie rescindittg of that decision in a future 
parliament, without argument or inquiry, in order to gra¬ 
tify those constituents wbQ soon after rejected Wilkes with 
unanimous contempt. 
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The proceedings on this question gave rise to the cele¬ 
brated letters signed J UNIUS, which appeared in the Pub¬ 
lic Advertiser, and had been preceded by many other 
anti-ministerial letters by the same writer, under other 
signatures. They were at that time, and have often since 
been attributed to Mr. Burke, and we confess we once, 
a^d indeed for many years, were strongly of this opinion, 
but after the recent publication of tliese celebrated Let¬ 
ters, with Junius’s private correspondence with Mr, Henry 
Woodfall, the printer of the Public Advertiser, and with 
Mr. Wilkes, it is as impossible to attribute them to Burke, 
as it is at present to discover any other gentleman to whom 
they may, from any reasonable grounds, be ascribed. It 
may be added too, that in a confidential conversation with 
l>r. Johnson, he spontaneously denied them, which, as the 
doctor very properly remarks, is more decisive proof than 
if he had denied them on being asked the question. 

Besides Burke’s speeches on the Middlesex election, he 
drew up a petition to the king from the freeholders of 
Buckinghamshire, whore he had now purchased his house 
and lands at Beaconsfield*, complaining of the conduct of 
the house of commons, in the matter of the expulsion, and 
praying for a dissolution of parliament. This petition was 
more temperate and decorous than some others addressed 
to the throne on that subject. About the same time he 
published “ Thoughts on the public Discontents,” a pam¬ 
phlet from which thej’ who wish to establish a “ consistent 
whole” in Mr. Burke’s conduct, derive some of their proofs. 
In this be proposed to place the government in the hands 
of an open aristocracy of talents, virtue, property, and 
muk, combined together on avow'cd principle.s, and sup¬ 
ported by the approbation and confidence of the people 
and the aristocracy' which he thought fittest for this great 
trust, was a combination of those whig families which had 
most powerfully supported the revolution and consequent 


* Mr. Burke’s chararU'r 1ms been 
frequently i.ttaeked on tills purriiasc. 
't he money is said to have been either 
lent, or girrii him by the marquis of 
Roekiiigiiain ; but other aeeounis say 
that by the death of his fallier and 
brother, lie inherited the sum of 00,000/. 
Tbrongbonl life, Mr. Burke »as sever 
an oeeonuniist, and the pension which 
be received ih his latter days was not 
VRseasonable. Had mere avarice been 


his passion, no administration would 
have refused to remunerate his services 
by the highest official eroolumcnts; and 
it ought not to be forgotten that when 
lie deserted bis friends iii fiOl, he. 
could not have the most distant pro¬ 
spect of the rcwaid his majesty was 
pl<-.isod atlerwariJs to bestow lor' his 
services in illustrating the genius and 
tendency of the French revolution. 
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establishments. He expressed also, in strong terms, his 
disapprobation of any change in the constitution and du< 
ration of parliament; and declared himself as averse from 
an administration which should have no other support than 
popular favour, as from one brought forward merely by the 
influence of the court. In all Mr. Burke’s publications 
there is a fascination of style and manner, which carries 
the reader with him to a certain distance; but to this 
scheme there were so many obvious objections that it made 
few converts, and courtiers and whigs equally opposed it, 
thinking it perhaps too comprehensive fur the selfishness 
of party. 

in 1770, the diike of Grafton, unable to resist the oppo¬ 
sition within and without doors, resigned, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by lord North, w'hose measures Mr. Burke uni¬ 
formly opposed, particularly on the great questions agi¬ 
tated, and measures adopted with regard to America. 8u 
determined was he in his opposition to that minister, as to 
ridicule the proposition for a repeal of the obnoxious laws 
of the preceding administration, retaining only the duty on 
tea, as a mark of the authority of parliament over the colo¬ 
nics ; although this, if wrong, could not be more so than, a 
similar measure which he supported, and, as already no¬ 
ticed, some say he advised; during the marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham’s administration. The most brilliant of his speeches 
were made in the course of this disastrous war, during 
which, although the attempt has been made, we are totally 
at a loss to reconcile his principles with what he adopted on 
a subsequent occasion, nor are we of opinion that the ques¬ 
tion can be decided by selecting detached passages from, 
his speeches (the most important of which he published); 
but from a consideration, not only of the general tendency 
of the whole towards the welfare of the state, and the sen¬ 
timents of the nation, but on the actual effects produced. 
And it must not be omitted that his opposition to govern¬ 
ment continued after all Europe had leagued again.st Great 
Britain, a conduct consistent enough with the character of 
a partizan, but which has little in it of true independent 
patriotism*. 


* It », we apprehend, undeniable 
that Mr. Burke justified and praised 
America for venturing on all the hor¬ 
rors of a revolution, rather than sub¬ 
mit to the imposition of a trivial im¬ 
post. It is Ihereture asked, and, al- 
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though the reign of Louis XVI. waa 
uoinparativel; a mild one, it will not 
be easily answered, “ Was it consistent 
in him, who applauded America for 
dissolving its government, venturing 
into Irlood, and hazarding all the hor- 
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Much of Burke’s ardour in the course of this lonjj poli¬ 
tical warfare has been thus accounted for by his old friend 
Gerard Hamilton : “ Whatever opinion Burke, from any 
motive, supports, so ductile is his imagination, that he 
soon conceives it to be right.” We apprehend also, that 
Burke was more accustomed to philosophize on certain 
questions than is usually supposed, and that by revolving 
the question in every possible light, his mind was often as 
full of arguments on one side as on the other, neither of 
which he could on all occasions conceal; and hence it is 
that men of quite opposite opinions have been equally de¬ 
sirous to quote his authority ; and that there are in hi* 
works passages that may be triumphantly brought forward 
by almost any party. Burke’s judgment, had he given it 
full play, would have rendered him an oracle, lo whom all 
parties would have been glad to appeal; but his political 
attachments were unfortunately strong while they lasted, 
and not unmixed with ambition, which frequently brought 
the independence of his character into suspicion. No opi¬ 
nion was ever more just than that of his friend Goldsmith, 
that Burke “ gave up to party” what “ was meant for man¬ 
kind.” 

In 1772, he took a trip to France, and while he remained 
in that country his literary and political eminence made 
him courted by all the anti-monarchical and infidel philo¬ 
sophers of the time. I’hat he saw in the religious scep¬ 
ticism and political theories of Voltaire, Helvetius, Rous¬ 
seau, and D’Alembert, even at that period, the probable 
overthrow of religion and government, is not surprising, 
for these*consequences were foreseen, about the same time, 
by a man of much less discernment, and of no religion, the 
late Horace Walpole, lord Orford. Burke, however, was 
so impressed with the subject, that on his return he could 
not avoid introducing his sentiments in the house of cum- 
inons, and pointing out the conspiracy of atheism to the 
watchful jealousy of government. He professed he was 
not over-fond of calling in the aid of the secular arm to 
suppress doctrines and opinions ; but if ever it were to be 
raised, it should be against those enemies of their kind 

tors of anarchy, iii support of its claim polisin which violated all the “ rights 
to perhaps one of the most doiibtful of of luaii,” ami perverted the ends of 
the “ rights of man,” the right of self- soeicty >” Month, llev. vol. XXVll. 
taxation j was it cuusisteut in him to K, S. p. S7. 
ceprubaie KrsiDce for shaking off a dcs* 
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who would take from us the noblest prerogative of our na¬ 
ture, that of being a religious animal. About the same 
time he supported a motion for the relief of dissenters, and 
in the course of his speech called the toleration which they 
enjoyed by connivance “ a temporary relaxation of 
slavery,” a sort of liberty “ not calculated for the meridian 
of England.” 

In 1774, a dissolution of parliament took place, and Mr. 
Burke was returned one of tlae members for Mahon ; when, 
just as he was sitting down to dinner with his constituents 
after the election, an express arrived from Bristol (consist¬ 
ing of a deputation of some merchants), informing him, 
that a considerable body of the citizens of Bristol, w’ishing, 
at that critical season, to be represented by some gentle¬ 
man of tried abilities and known commercial knowledge, 
had put him 0 ]) in nomination as one of their candidates; 
and that they had set off express to apprise him of that 
event. Mr. Burke, after acknowledging this high honour, 
and thanking the gentlemen for their zeal and assiduity in 
his favour, returned into the room where his Malton con¬ 
stituents were about sitting down to dinner, and told them 
the nature of the express he had just received, and re¬ 
quested their advice how to act. He observed, “ That as 
they had done him the honour of thinking him worthy to 
be their member, he would, if it was their wish, endeavour,, 
to support that station with gratitude and integrity; but 
if they thought the general cause on which they were all 
embarked could be better assisted by his representing the 
city of Bristol, he was equally at their order.” I’hey im¬ 
mediately decided for Bristol; when, after taking a short 
repast witli them, he threw himself into a post-chaise, and 
without ever taking rest on the road, arrived in that city 
on Thursday the 13th of October, being the sixth day of 
the poll. 

His speech to the electors was as liberal as their invita¬ 
tion. He did not, like other candidates, on a spur of 
mistaken gratitude, or the artihee of popular conciliation, 
pledge himself to be the mere vehicle of their instructions; 
he frankly told them his opinion of the trustihey had re- 
po.sed in him; and what rendered this conduct still more 
creditable to his feelings was, that his colleague (Mr. Cru- 
ger) had just before expressed himself in favour of the 
coercive authority of his constituents’ instructions. Mr. 
Burke’s sentiments on this occasion are well worth trans-. 
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cribing, as, in our opinion, they place that point, “ How 
far representatives are bound by the instructions of tbeir 
constituents,” out of the reach of all future litigation. 

“ Certainly, gentlemen,” says he, “ it ought to be the 
happittess and glory of a representative to live in the 
strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the most 
unreserved communication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him } their opinion, 
high respect; their business, unremitted attention ; it is 
liis duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfac¬ 
tions, to theirs; and above all, ever and in all cases, to 
prefer tbeir interest to his own: but his unbiassed opinion, 
ins mature judgment, his enliglitened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of 
men.' Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from 
diHierent and hostile interests, which interests each must 
maintain, as an agent and advocate, against other agents 
and advocates : but parliament is a deliberative assembly 
of one nation, with one interest, that of the whole; where 
not local purpo^ies, not local prejudices, ought to guide, 
but the general good resulting from the general reason of 
the whole :—^you choose a member indeed ; but when you 
have chosen him, he is not a member of Bristol, but he is 
a member of parliament. If the local constituent should 
have an interest, or should form an hasty opinion, evidently 
^opposite to the real good of the rest of the community, 
the member for that place ought to be as far as any other 
fi'om any endeavour to give it efi’ect.” 

With these open and manly sentiments, Mr. Burke en¬ 
tered the' house of commons, and we know of no instance 
in which he did not preserve the tenor of them; but iu 
1780, when he stood candidate fur Bristol again, it was 
found that he had given olfence to liis constituents, by 
maintaining that he should be independent in his conduct, 
by supporting the trade of Ireland, and by voting on sir 
George Saville's bill in favour of the Roman catholics; and 
although he endeavoured to vindicate himself with his usual 
eloquence, be lust his election, and took his seat in the 
new parliament for Malton. 

The Spring of 1782 opened a new scene of great poli¬ 
tical importance. The American war had continued seven 
years, and having been unsuccessful, not only the people, 
but very nearly a majority of the parliament, became tired 
of it.. Thh minister was now attacked with great force, and 



the several motions which the opposition introduced, rela¬ 
tive to the extinction of the war, were lost only by a very 
small minority. Finding the prospect of success brighten¬ 
ing, the opposition determined to put the subject at issue. 
Accordingly on the 8th of March, lord John Cavendish 
moved certain resolutions, recapituhiting the failures, the 
misconduct, and the expences of the war, the debate on 
which lasted till two o’clock in the morning, when the 
house divided on the order of the day, which had been 
moved by tlie secretary at war, and which was carried only 
by a majority of ten. This defection on the side of admi¬ 
nistration gave heart to the minority, and they rallied with 
redoubled force and spirits on the 15th of March, when a 
motion of sir John Rous, “ That the house could have nO 
further confidence in the ministers who had the direction 
of public affairs,” was negatived only by a majority of 
nine. The minority followed their fortune, and on the 
20th of the same month (the house being uncommonly 
crowded) the earl of Surrey (now duke of Norfolk) rose to 
make his promised motion, when lord North spoke to order, 
by saying, “ he meant no disrespect to the noble earl; bjut 
as notice had been given that the object of the intend¬ 
ed motion was the removal of his majesty’s ministers, he 
meant to have acquainted the house, that such a motion 
was become unnecessary, as he could assure the house, on 
authority,—that the present administration was no more ! 
and that his majesty had come to a full determination of 
changing his ministers; and for the purpose of giving the 
necessary time for new arrangements, he moved an ad¬ 
journment,” which was instantly adopted. During this 
adjournment a new administration was formed under the 
auspices of the marquis of Rockingham, on whose public 
principles and private virtues the nation seemed to repose, 
after the violent struggle by which it had been agitated, 
with the securest and most implicit confidence. The ar¬ 
rangements were as follow : The marquis of Rockingham 
first lord of the treasury, the earl of Shelburne and Mr. 
Fox joint secretaries of state, lord Camden president of the 
council, duke of Grafton privy seal, lord .John Cavendish 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Mr. Burke (who was at 
the same time made a privy counsellor) paymaster-general 
of th6 forces. 

Upon the meeting of parliament after the recess, the 
new ministry, which stood pledged to the country for many 
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reforms, began to put them into execution. They first 
began with the affairs of Ireland; and as the chief ground 
of complaint of the sister kingdom was the restraining 
power of the 6th of George the first, a bill was brought in 
to repeal this act, coupled with a resolution of the house, 
“ That it was essenliall 3 ^ necessary to the mutual happiness 
of the two countries that a linn and solid connection should 
be forthwith established by the consent of both, and that 
his majesty should be requested to give the proper direc¬ 
tions for promoting the same.” These passed without op¬ 
position, and his majesty at the same time appointed his 
grace the duke of Portland lord lieuteirnnt of that king¬ 
dom. They next brought in bills for disqualifying revenue 
officers lor voting in tire election for members of parlia¬ 
ment; and on the 15th of April, Mr. Burke brought for¬ 
ward his great plan of reform in the civil list expenditure, 
by which the annual saving (and which would be yearly 
increasing) would amount to 72,368^. It w'us objected by 
some members that this bill was not so extensive as it was 
originally framed ; bnt Mr. Burke entered into the grounds 
of those omissions which had been made either from a 
compliance with the opinions of others, or from a fuller 
consideration of the particular cases; at the same time he 
pledged himself, that he should at all times be ready to 
obey their call, whenever it appeared to be the general 
sense of the house and of the people to prosecute a more 
complete system of reform. This bill was followed by 
another for the regulation of his own office ; but the late¬ 
ness of the season did not afford time for the completion of 
all plans of regulation and retrenchment, which were in 
the contemplation of the new ministry, and indeed all their 
plans were deranged by the death of the marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham July 1, 1782. On this event it was discovered 
that there was not that perfect union of principles among 
the leaders of the majority, to which the country had 
looked up; for, lord Shelburne (afterw'ards marquis of 
Lansdowne) being appointed first lord of the treasury, a 
statesman who had incessantly and powerfully co-operated 
with the party in opposition to the late war, except in the 
article of avowing the independence of America, this gave 
umbrage to the Rockingham division of the cabinet, who 
ivere of opinion that “ by this change, the measures of the 
former administration would be broken in upon.” Mr. 
Fox, therefore, lord John Cavendish, Mr. Burke, and others. 
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resigned their respective offices, and Mr. Pitt, then a very 
young man, succeeded lord George Cavendish as chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, lord Sidney succeeded Mr. Fox 
as secretary of state, and colonel Barre Mr. Burke as pay¬ 
master of the forces, lord Sherburne retaining his office as 
first minister. 

By this change Mr. Burke fell once more into the ranks 
of ojjpositioi), and continued in that situation until after 
the general peace of 1783 , when Mr. Fox, joining his par¬ 
liamentary interest with that of lord North, gained a ma¬ 
jority in the house of commons, which after some ineffec¬ 
tual struggles on the part of Mr. Pitt, terminated in what 
was called the coalilion administration, composed of the 
duke of Portland first lord of the treasury, lord John Ca¬ 
vendish chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Burke, as before, 
paymaster of the forces, and Mr. Fox and lord North joint 
secretaries of state. As this union of political interest was 
the most unpopular measure adopted in the present reign, 
and that which it has, above all others, been found most 
difficult to reconcile with purity and consistency of prin- 
cij)le, it may be necessary to state what has been offered 
in apology, at least as far as Mr. Burke is concerned. . It 
is well known to those in the least conversant in the poli¬ 
tics which immediately preceded this period, how uniformly 
lord North was upbraided for his conduct throughout the 
whole course of the American war: every thing that could 
attach to a bad ministry was laid to his charge, except 
perhaps the solitary exception of corruption in his own 
jrerson, which was not much, while he was continually 
accused of being the mover of a mass of corruption in 
others; and as Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke were the two lead¬ 
ing champions of the house of commons, in their several 
speeches will be found invectives of such a nature, as to 
men judging of others in the ordinary habits of life, per¬ 
haps would be thought insurmountable barriers to their 
coalition. But we are told, that forming an administration 
upon a broad bottom of political interest is quite a different 
thing from contracting a private friendship ; in the former 
many things are to be conceded, in regard, to times and 
circumstances, and the opinions of others; in the latter 
the question of right and wrong lies in a narrower compass, 
and is more readily judged of by the parties and their 
friends. Mr. Burke, therefore, may say, “ that in his 
several attacks on lord North, he considered him as a prin- 
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cipal promoter and enconrager of the American war, a 
war which he held destructive of the interests and consti¬ 
tutional rights of this country. As a minister, therefore, 
he reprobated his conduct; but the American contest be¬ 
ing over, and other measures about to be pursued, which, 
in his opinion, might heal the bruises of this war, he 
coalesced with him as a man, who (benefiting himself by 
bis former mistakes) might still render important services 
to his country.” 

8uch a defence as this may very well be admitted in 
favour of Mr. Burke and others; but Mr. Fox stood 
pledged upon dilferent ground. He not only inveighed 
against the minister in the grossest terms of abuse, but 
against the man; whom, he said, “he w'ould not trust 
himself in a room with, and from the moment that he ever 
acted with him, he would rest satisfied to be termed the 
most infamous of men.” After such a particular declara¬ 
tion as this, emphatically and deliberately announced in a 
full house of commons, scarce nine months had elapsed 
when Mr. Fox cordially united with lord North, and 
brought a suspicion on his character, with regard to con¬ 
sistency, w’hich all the excitions of hrs future life were not 
able to remove. In the mean time, however, a msw ad¬ 
ministration bade fair for permanence. It was strong in 
talents, in rank, and in the weight of landed interest. It 
seemed nearly such a combination of great families as Mr. 
Burke had wished in his “ Thoughts on the Causes of the 
present Discontents,” but it wanted what was necessary to 
complete his plan, “ the approbation and confidence of 
the people.” Suspicion attached to all their measures, 
and seemed, in the opinion of the people, to be con¬ 
firmed wlien they introduced the fitmous East India bill. 
This is not the place for discussing the merits of this im¬ 
portant bill; it may suffice, as matter of fact, to state that 
it was considered as trenching too much on the prerogative, 
as creating a mass of ministerial influence which would 
be irresistible ; and that the vast powers which it gave the 
house of commons might render the administration too 
strong for the crown. Had these objections been confined 
to the ex-ministers and their friends, the coalesced mi¬ 
nisters might have repelled them, at least by force of 
numbers, but it was peculiarly unfortunate for Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Fo.x, and the whig part of administration, that they 
y?ere opposed without doors by the voice of the people. 
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and in the writings of all those authors who had the credit 
of being constitutional authorities. The East India bill, 
accordingly, although carried in the house of commons, 
was lust in that of the lords, and a new administration was 
arranged in December 1783, at the head of which was 
Mr. Pitt. 

I’he majority of the house of commons, however, still 
continuing attached to the dismissed ministers, public bu¬ 
siness was interrupted, and continued in an embarrassed 
state until his majesty determined to appeal to the [teople 
by a dissolution of parliament in May 1784. The issue 
of this was, that many of the most distinguished adhe¬ 
rents to the coalition were rejected b 3 ' their constitu¬ 
ents, and Mr. Pitt, in the new parliament, acquired a ma¬ 
jority quite decisive as to the common routine of bu¬ 
siness, but certainly for many years not comparable in 
talents to the opposition. Mr. Burke, again belonging to 
this class, exerted tlie utmost of those powers which so 
justly entitled him to the character he maintained in the 
world. To detail the progress of that high character 
through all the political business he went through would 
be incompatible with the nature and limits of this work ; 
his talents will be best shewn in a general and minute re¬ 
view of his public life, as exemplified in his speeches, his 
political and other publications, and then he will be found 
one of the greatest ornaments of the age he lived in. 

Referring, therefore, at large to these documents, the 
next great political object of Mr. Burke’s attention was in 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, esq. governor ge¬ 
neral of Bengal, Whatever merit or demerit there was 
in this procedure, it originated with him; he pledged 
himself to undertake it long before Mr. Hastings’s return 
from India, and was as good as his word on his arrival; 
parliament, however, sanctioned his motions for an im¬ 
peachment, and from that time to its final determination 
it was their own act and deed. In the prosecution of this 
tedious and expensive trial, the variety and extent of Mr. 
Burke’s pow'ers, perhaps, never came out with greater 
lustre; he has-.been charged by some with shewing too 
iiuich irritability of temper on this occasion, and by others 
of private and interested pique; but though we acknow¬ 
ledge there appear to be grounds- for the first charge 
(which is too often the concomitant of great and ardent 
minds in the eager and impassioned pursuits of their ob- 
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ject) we have every reason to acquit him of the other. It 
was, on the contrary, his political interest to forego the 
impeachment, and his friends, we believe, strongly ad¬ 
vised him to that measure, but we have every reason to 
think he felt it his duty to act otherwise; and though the 
subsequent decision of the house of lords has .shewn he was 
in an error, we must suppose it an error of his understand¬ 
ing, not of his heart. Such at least is the language of 
some of his biographers on this stdiject; but, although he 
may be excul])ated of malice or avarice in this affair, we 
cannot help being of opinion, that his cliaracter, the cha¬ 
racter of his heart, a.s well jis his head, must suffer by the 
recollection of his many anti violent exaggerations without 
proof, and particularly his har.sh and coarse notice of Mr. 
Hastings, and his own personal ostentation. On one oc¬ 
casion, when in the moment of Mr. Hastings’s hesitation 
about tbe ceremony of kneeling at the bar, wbicli pro¬ 
ceeded from accident, be commanded him to kneel, with 
a ferocity in his countenance which uo painting could e.x- 
press, we question if there was a human being in that vast 
assembly who would have exchanged feelings with him. 

The next important measure in which Mr. Bnrke stood 
forward with an unusual degree of prominence, was the 
settlement of a regency during his majesty’s illness in 
1788-9. On his conduct at this time, his biographers 
who wish to prove him uniformly consistent in political 
principle, seem inclined to cast a veil; but, as in thatconduct 
he betrayed more characteristic features of the man as 
well as the politician than at any other period of his life, we 
know not how to get rid of some notice of it in a narrative, 
however short, which professes to be impartial. In fact, 
his repeated interference in tlic debates to which the re¬ 
gency gave rise, were far more formidable to his own 
friends than to the ministers. Either unconscious that 
constitutional principles and popular opinion were against 
the part his friends took, or despising both in a case in 
which he thought himself right, prudence so completely 
deserted him, that, not content with the urgency of legal 
and speculative argument, he burst forth in expressions 
respeotiiig his majesty, so indecent, irreverent, and cruel, 
as to ■create more general dislike to his character than had 
ever before been entertained ; and when we consider that 
this violence of temper and passion were exercised on the 
iilnstrious personage to whom in a very few years he was 
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gratefully to acknowledge his obligations for the inclcpeti- 
iJence and comfort of bis latter days, we cannot oe sur¬ 
prised that those who intend an unifunn and unqualiBed 
panegyric on his public life, wish to suppress his conduct 
during this ineinorablc period. 

The next and last tera of his history is, perhaps, the 
most itn|)ortant of all, as it is that concerning which the 
opinions of the world are still divided. We allude to his 
interference, for such it may be called, with the conduct 
and progress of the t'rcnch revolution. Many of his friends 
in parliament, its well as numbers of wise and good men 
out of it, augurtjd from the meeting of the states-general 
of France, great beiiefit to that nation, of which the go- 
veriiinent was considered as despotic and oppressive; and 
some were sanguine enough to predict a new and happy 
order of tilings to all the nations connected with France, 
when its government sliould becoms more free. These senti- 
nieiiis, we can well rcmenibcr, were not only general, but 
perhaps universal, altliougli they might not always pro¬ 
ceed from the same sources. I’liere were some who loved 
liberty, and would hail its dawn in any country. There 
were others who iiated the French government as the per¬ 
petual enemy of Great Britain. Mr. Burke saw nothing 
in the [iroccedings of the French which was favourable 
either to liberty or peace. He was well acquainted with 
the genius of the French people, and with the principles 
of those philosophers, as they called themselves, by whom 
a total revolution in ciiurch and state had long been pro¬ 
jected ; and from the commencement of their career in 
the constituent assembly, when they established, as the 
foundation of all legal government, the metaphysical doc¬ 
trine of the “ rights of man,” he predicted that torrent of 
anarchy and infidelity which they have since attempted to 
pour over all Europe. Mr. Fox, and some of the other 
leading men in opposition, considered this as a vain fear, 
and a coolness took place between them and Mr. Burke, 
altliorugh they continued for some time to act together in 
parliament. In. the mean time he published his celebrated 
“ Reflections on the French Revolution,” the instantaneous 
effect of wliich was to reduce the nation, hitherto unani¬ 
mous or indifl'crent on the subject, to two distinct parties, 
the one admiring the glorious prospects arising from the 
French revolution, the other dreading its consequences 
•to this nation in particular, aiid to the world at large. 
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Many able writers of the former class look up their pens 
on this occasion, in what were called “ answers” to Mr. 
Burke, and some of tliem were certainly written with great 
ability. The controversy was long and obstinate, and can¬ 
not be said to have terniinatetl until the commencement of 
the war in 1798, when the clianges of government and 
practice in France rendered most of the points discussed 
with Mr. Burke no longer of immediate importance. 
France, as he had predicted, was plunged into barbarous 
and atrocious anarchy, and the friends of her projected 
liberty, dearly as they clung to the idea, were obliged to 
confess themselves disappointed in every hope, while Mr. 
Burkti’s predictions were erroneous in one only, namely, 
that France was now blotted out of the map of Fiurope. 

In the mean time, an open rupture took place between 
Mr. Burke and his oldest friends in opposition. In 1790 
he had so far expressed his dislike of experiments on the 
established law's and constitution, as to oppose the repeal 
of the test-act, and a motion for the reform of parliament. 
With regard to the latter, we know’ not that he ever was 
friendl}’, but it is certain that he once maintained the pro¬ 
priety of relieving the dissenters from certain disabilities. 
He was now', however, as he declares in his “ Reflections,” 
endeavouring to “ preserve consistency by varying his 
means to secure the unity of his end; and when the equi¬ 
poise of the vessel in which he sails may be in danger of 
overloading it upon one side, is desirous of carrying the 
small weight of his reasons to that which may preserve the 
equipoise:” He had identified the whole bodj’ of dis¬ 
senters with Drs. Priestley and Price, and from their wri¬ 
tings, particularly those of Priestley, saw nothing but a 
co-operation with the French in revolutionary measures. 
Such were his sentiments, when, in 1791, a bil} was pro¬ 
posed for the formation of a constitution in Canada. In 
discussing it Mr. Burke entered on the gencj;al principles 
of legislation, considered the doctrines of the rights of 
man, proceeded to ks oflspring, the constitution of France, 
and expressed his conviction that there was a design formed 
in this country against its constitution. 

After some members of his own party had called Mr. 
Burke to order, Mt;, Fox, after declaring his conviction 
that the British constitution, though defective in theory, 
was in practice excellently adapted to this country, re¬ 
peated his praises of the French revolution j he thought 
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it, on the whole, one of the most glorious events in the 
history of maukiiul; <and proceeded to express his dissent 
from Mr. Burke’s opinions on the subject, as inconsistent 
with just views of the inherent rights of mankind. These, 
besides, were, he said, inconsistent with Mn Burke’s for¬ 
mer principles. Mr. Burke, in reply, said; “ Mr. Fox 
has treated me with harshness and malignity ; after having 
harassed with his light troops in the skirmishes of order, 
he brought the heavy artillery of his own great abilities to 
bear on me.” He maintained that the French constitution 
and general system were replete with anarchy, impiety, 
vice, and misery; that the discussion of a new polity for a 
province that had been under the French, and was now 
under tlie English government, was a proper opportunity 
of comparing the French and British constitutions. He 
denied the charge of inconsistency ; his opinions on go¬ 
vernment, he insisted, had been the same during all his 
political life. He said, Mr. Fox and he had often diilered, 
and that there had been no loss of friendship between 
them ; but there is something in the “ cursed French revo¬ 
lution” which envenoms every thing. On this Mr, Fox 
whispered: “ There is no loss of friendship between us.” 
Mr. Burke, with great warmth, answered: “ There is! I 
know the price of my conduct; our friendship is at an 
end.” Mr. Fox was very greatly agitated by this renun¬ 
ciation of friend.ship, and made many concessions; but in 
the course of his speech still maintained that Mr. Burke 
had formerly held very different principles. It would be 
difficult, says one of his biographers, to determine with 
certainty, whether constitutional irritability or public prin¬ 
ciple was the chief cause of Mr. Burke’s sacrifice of that 
friendship which he had so long cherished, and of which 
the talents and qualities of its object rendered him so 
worthy. It would perhaps be as difficult to prove that 
such a sacrifice was necessary, and we fear tliat his recon¬ 
ciliation with'vJord North and his quarrel with Mr. Fox 
must, even by the most favourable of his panegyrists, be 
placed among the inconsistencies of this otherwise truly 
eminent character. From this time, Messrs,^ Burke and 
P'ox remained at complete variance, nor have we ever 
beard tliat any personal interview took place afterwards 
between them. 

Mr. Burke being now associated with Mr. Pitt, although 
neither soliciting, nor invited into any public station, con- 
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tinued to write from time to time, memorials and remarks 
on the state of France, and the allLance of the great powers 
of Europe that was formed against the new order of things 
in that distracted country. Some of these were published 
after liis death, but as ail of them are included in his col¬ 
lected works, it is UDiiece.ssary iiuw to specify their dates 
and titles. Having resolved to quit the bustle of public 
life as soon as the trial of Mr. Hastings should be con¬ 
cluded, he vacated his seat when that gentleman was ac¬ 
quitted, and retired to his villa at Beaconsfield, where on 
Aug. 2, 1794, he met with a heavy domestic loss in the 
death of his only son. In the beginning of the same year 
he had lost bis brother Richard, whom he tenderly loved ; 
but though this reiterated stroke of death ileejtly affected 
him, it never relaxed the vigour of his mind, nor lessened 
the interest which he took in the public welfare. In this 
retreat he was disturbetl by a very unprovoked attack 
upon his character by some distinguished speakers in the 
house of peers. Soon after the death of his sou, his ma¬ 
jesty bestowed a pension of 1200/. for his own life and that 
of his wile on the civil list, and two other pensions of 2500/. 
a year for three lives, payable out of the four and a half 
per cent. These gifts were now represented as a reward 
for having changed his principles, and deserted his friends, 
although they were bestowed after he had left parliament. 
'I’his cliarge he repelled in a letter addressed to earl Fitz- 
william, written in terms of eloquent and keen sarcasm. 

When the appearance of amelioration in the principles 
and government of France induced his majesty to make 
overtures of peace to the French Directory, Mr. Burke 
resumed his pen, and gave his opinions against the safety 
of such a negociation in a series of letters entitled : 
“ Thoughts on the prospect of a Regicide Peace.” This 
was his last work, and iu point of style and reasoning not 
inferior to any he had produced oti the subject of the 
French character and government. 

From the beginning of July 1797, his health rapidly de¬ 
clined ; but his understanding exerted itself with undi¬ 
minished force and uncontracted range. On the 7th of 
that month, when the French revolution was mentioned, 
he spoke with pleasure of the conscious rectitude of bis 
own intentions in what he had done and written respecting 
it; intreated those about him to believe, that if any un¬ 
guarded expression of his ua the subject had offended any 
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of his former friends, no offence was by him intended; and 
he declared his unfeigned forgiveness of all who had on 
account of his writings, or for any other cause, endea¬ 
voured to do him an injury. On the day following, whilst 
one of his friends, assisted by his servant, was carrying 
him into another room, he faintly uttered, “ God bless 
you,” fell back, and instantly expired in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. He was interred on the 15tli, in the 
church of Beaconsfield, close to his son and brother. 

Edmund Burke in his person was about five feet ten 
inches high, erect, and well formed; with a countenance 
rather soft and open ; and except by an occasional bend 
of his brow, caused by his being near-sighted, indicated 
none of those great traits of mind by his countenance which 
he was otherwise well known to possess. The best print 
of him is flora a half-length by sir Joshua Reynolds, painted 
when Mr. Burke was in the meridian of life. 

Of his talents and acquirements it would be dilBcnlt to 
speak, did we not trust to his long and justly-established 
fame to fill up the deficiencies of our description. The 
richness of his mind illustrated every subject he touched 
upon. In conversing with him he attracted by his novelty, 
variety', and research ; in parting from him, we involuntarily 
exclaimed “ What an extraordinary man!” As an orator, 
though not so grand and commanding in his maimer as 
lord Chatham, whose form of countenance and penetrating 
eye gave additional force to bis natural and acquired ta¬ 
lents, yet he had excellencies which alway s gave him sin¬ 
gular pre-eminence in the senate. He was not (though it 
was evident he drew from these great resources) like Ci¬ 
cero, or Demosthenes, or any one else ; the happy power 
of diversifying his matter, and placing it in various rela¬ 
tions, was ail his own; and here he was generally truly 
sublime and beautiful. He had not, perhaps, always the 
art of concluding in the right place, partly owing to the 
vividness of his fancy*, and the redundancy of his matter; 
and* partly owing to that irritability of temper which he 
himself apologizes for to his friends in his last notice of 
them; but those speeches which he gave the public do not 
partake of this fault, which shew that in liis closet his judg¬ 
ment returned to its usual standard. 

As a writer he is still higher; and judging of him from 
his earliest to iiis latest productions, he must be consi¬ 
dered as one of those prodigies which are sometimes given 
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to.the world to be adtnked, but cannot be imitated; be 
possessed all kinds of styles, and gave them to the head 
and heart in a most exquisite manner : pathos, taste, ar¬ 
gument, experience, sublimity, were all the ready colours 
of his palette, and from his pencil they derived their 
brightest dyes. He was one of the few whose writings 
broke the fascinating links of party, and compelled all to 
admire the brilliancy of his pen. He was a firm professor 
of the Christian religion, and exercised its principles in 
its duties ; wisely considering, “ 7'hat whatever disunites 
man from God, disunites man from man.” He looked 
within himself for the regulation of his conduct, which was 
exemplary in all the relations of life; he was warm in his 
ali'cctions, simple in his manners, plain in his table, ar¬ 
rangements, Ike. &.C. and so little afi'oeted with the follies 
and dissipations of what is called “ the higher classes,” 
that he was totally ignorant of them ; so that this great 
man, with all his talents, would be mere lumber in a mo¬ 
dern drawing-room ; not but that he excelled in all the re¬ 
finements as well as strength of conversation, and could at 
times badinage with great skill and natural ease; but what 
are these to a people where cards and dice constitute their 
business; and fashionable phrases, and fashionable vices, 
their conversation ? 

His entire works have been published by his executors, 
Drs. King and Laurence, in 5 vols. 4to, and 10 vols. 8vo, 
and will ever form a stupendous monument of his great 
and unrivalled talents. For reasons, however, which we 
have already hinted, they will require to be read by the 
political student with a considerable portion of that judg¬ 
ment which, in the author, was frequently paralyzed by 
the rapidity of his ideas, and the bewitching seductions of 
his imagination. And when the details of his public and 
private life shall be given from more authentic sources, 
and sanctioned by his correspondence, which is said to be 
extensive, no reasonable doubt can be entertained tha^ he 
will deserve to be considered as the most illustrious poli- 
cal character of the eighteertth century.' 

BURKITT (William), a celebrated commentator on 
the New Testament, the son of the rev. Miles Burkitt, 
who was ejected for nonconformity, was born at Hitcbam, 

> Principally from Bissei’g Life of Burke.—Dr..Gleig’s Supplement tn the 
Eneyclupsdia Britaiinica, and a well-written Life in the Kurupean Magazine for 
179-1,—Geut. Mag. 1797, fcc. 
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in Nordiamptonshire, July 25, 1650. He was sent first to 
a school at ,Stow Market, and from thence to another at 
Cambridge. After his recovery from the small pox, which 
he caught there, he was admitted of Pembroke-hall, at 
the age of no more than fourteen years; and upon his re¬ 
moval from the university, when he had taken his degree, 
he became a chaplain in a private gentleman’s famil}^ 
where he continued some years. He entered young upon 
the ministry, being ordained by bishop Reynolds ; and the 
first employment which he had vvas at Milden, in Sufiblk, 
where he continued twenty-one years a constant preacher 
(in a plain, practical, and affectionate manner), first as 
curate, and afterwards as rector of that church. In 1693 
he was promoted to the vicarage of Dedham, in Essex, 
where he continued to the time of his death, which hap¬ 
pened in the latter end of October, 1703. He was a pious 
and charitable man. He made great collections for the 
French Protestants in the years 1687, &c. and by his great 
care, pains, and charges, procured a worthy minister to 
go and settle in Carolina. Amon^ other charities, he be¬ 
queathed by his last will and testament the house wherein 
he lived, with the lands thereunto belonging, to be an 
habitation for the lecturer that should be chosen from time 
to time to preach the lecture at Dedham. He wrote some 
books, and among the rest a Commentary upon the New 
Testament, in the same plain, practical, and affectionate 
manner in which he preached. This has often been re¬ 
printed in folio, and lately with some alterations and im¬ 
provements, by the rev. Dr. Glasse. Mr. Burkitt’s other 
works are small pious tracts for the use of Ids parish¬ 
ioners. * 

BURLAMAQUI (John James), an eminent civilian, 
descended from one of those noble families of Lucca, 
which, upon their embracing the Protestant religion, were 
obliged, about two centuries and a half since, to take re¬ 
fuge in Geneva, was born at Geneva in 1694, where he 
became honorary professor of jurisprudence in 1720. 
After travelling into France, Hoiland, and England, he 
commenced the exercise of his functions, and rendered 
his school famous and flourishing. One of his pupils was 
prince Frederic of Hesse-Cas.sel, who, in 1734, took him 
to his residence, and detained him there for some time. 

• Ufe by Parkbnret, llOi, 8 to. 
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Upon his return to Geneva, he surrendered his professor¬ 
ship ; and in 1740 entered into the grand council, and, 
as a member of this illustrious body, he continued to serve 
his fellow-citizens till bis. death, in 1750. As a writer, 
he was di.stinguished less by his originality than by his 
clear and accurate method of detailing and illustrating the 
principles of others; among whom, are Grotius, Puifen- 
dorf, and Barbeyrac. His works are; “ Principles of 
Natural Law,” Genera, 1747, 4to, often reprinted, trans¬ 
lated into varioivs languages, and long used as a text-book 
in the university' of Cambridge; and “Political Law,” 
Geneva, 17.'>l, 4to, a posthumous work, compiled from 
the notes of his puj)ils, which was translated into English 
by Dr. Nugent, 1752, 8vo. His “Principles of Natural 
Law” were re-published in the original by Professor de 
Felice, Yverdun, 1766, 2 vols. with additions and iin- 
provements. Another |)osthumous work of our author, 
was his “ Elcmens du Droit Naturel,” being his text-book 
on the Law of Nature, and admirable for perspicuity and 
happy arrangement. Burlamaqui was much esteemed in 
private life, and respected as a lover of the fine arts, and 
a patron of artists. He had a valuable c<»)lection of pic¬ 
tures and prints; anil a medal of him was executed by 
Dassier, in a style of superior cxcelleuev. * 

BURLFdGH {Loro). See CFX'IL. ' 

BU RIM AN (Francis), the first upon record of a very 
learned family, and profer.sor of divinity at Utrecht, was 
the .son of Peter Burman, a Protestant minister at Fran- 
kendalj'aiid was born at Leyden in 1632, where he pur¬ 
sued his studies. At the age of twenty-three he was 
invited by the Dutch congregation at Hanau, in Germany, 
to be their pastor, and thence he was recalled to Leyden, 
and cho.sen regent of the college in which he had been 
educated. Before he had been here a year, his high re¬ 
putation occa.sioned his removal to Utrecht, where he was 
appointed professor of divinity, and one of the preacljers. 
Here he acquired additional lame by' his learning, and the 
fiouri.shing state to w'hich he advanced the university. He 
was reckoned an e.xcellent philosopher, an eminent scholar 
in tlie learired languages, and a good preacher. He died 
Nov. 10, 1679. His principal works are Commentaries on 
some of the books of the Old Testament, in Dutch, he- 


* Diet. Hist.—Rees’s CyclepieOia, 
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sides which he wrote in Latin: 1. “An Abridgment of 
Divinity,” Utreelit, 1671, 3 vols, 4to, often reprinted, 
2. “ De Moralitate Sabbati,” 1665, which occasioned a 
controversy with Esscnius. 3. “ Narratio de controversiis 
nuperius in academia Ultrajectina motis, &c.” Utrecht, 
1677, 4to. 4. “ Exercitationes Academica-,” Rotterdam, 
1683, 3 vols. 4to. 5. “ Tractatns de Passione Cliristi,” 
1695, 4to. 6. His “ Academical discourses,” published 
by Cia'vius, with some account of the author, Utrecht, 

1700, 4to, and the same year they were translated and 
printed in Dutch. * 

BUIIMAN (FttA^'Cls), one of the sons of the preceding, 
was born at Utrecht, in 1671, studied polite literature 
under Grtevius, and afterwards went to the university of 
Leyden, where he entered upon his philosophical, mathe¬ 
matical, and divinity course. After he had finished his 
academical stinlies, he was chosen pastor of the church of 
Coudom, in Fricseland, and three years after, in 1698, 
was invited to that of the Brille. In 1702 he accompanied, 
as minister, a deputation of his countrymen to England. 
On his return he preached at Enchuysen, and at Amster¬ 
dam, where he remained ten years. In 1715 he was apr 
pointed divinity-professor at Utrecht, where he died in 
1719, leaving by his wife, Elizabeth I’hierrens, four sons, 
the eldest of whom, .lohn, became in 1738 professor of 
botany at Amsterdam; the second, Francis, was minister 
at Nimeguen; the third, Abraham, a merchant at Am¬ 
sterdam ; and Peter, the fourth, professor of humanity at 
Franeker. His works are: 1. “ Burmannorum pietas, 
gratissimsc bcati parentis memoriae communi nomine ex- 
hibita,” with some letters of Burman and Limborg, Utrecht, 

1701, 8vo. 2. “ A defence of his father,” in Dutch, 
1704, against the charge of Spinosism, brought against 
him by Limborg. His other works arc chiefly orations oa 
points of theology^, sacred poetry, &c.® 

BURMAN (Pii’rKR), the eminent philologist, was bro¬ 
ther to tlie preceding, and born at Utrecht, June 26, 1668. 
His father died when he was in his eleventh year, by which 
event he was thrown entirely on the care of Ids mother, 
by whose diligence, pietjy and prudence,, his education 
was so regulated, that lie had scarcely any reason, but 
filial tenderness, to regret the loss of his father. About 

> Morcri,—Burinan’s Trajeetum Kruditunti, ® Ibid, 
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this time he was sent to the public school at Utrecht, to 
be instructed in the learned languages, and after passing 
through the classics with much reputation, was admitted 
into the university in his thirteenth year. Here he was 
committed to the care of the learned Grscvius, whose re¬ 
gard for his father (of whicdi we took some notice in his 
life) induced, him to superintend his studies with more 
than common attention, which was soon confirmed and in¬ 
creased by his discoveries of the genius of his pupil, and 
his observation of his diligence. He was soon enabled to 
determine that Burman was remarkably adapted to classical 
sUidics, and to predict the great advances that he would 
make, by industriously pursuing the direction of his ge¬ 
nius. Animated by the encouragement of a tutor so 
celebrated, he continued the vigour of his application, 
and for several years not only attended the lectures of 
Gnevius, but mailc use of every other opportunity of im¬ 
provement with such diligence, as might justly be expected 
to produce an uncommon proficiency. 

Having thus attained a siifllrient degree of classical 
knowledge to ^[iniliiy irim for inquiries into other sciences, 
lie applied himself to the study of the law, and published 
a dissertation, “ De Vicesima HtrrcditaUim,” which he 
publicly (lefendc:!, under the professor Van Muyden, with 
such learning and eloquence, as procured him great ap¬ 
plause. He then went to I-eydeu, wdiere he studied for 
a year, under M. do Voider, a man of great celebrity, 
and attended at the same time Ryckius’s explanations of 
Tacitus, and .lames Gronovius’s lectures on the Greek 
writers, and has often been beard to acknowledge, at an 
advanced age, the assistance which he received from them. 
Alter passing a year at Leyden, he returned to Utrecht, 
and once more applied himself to philological studies, by 
the assistance of Grmvius; and hero, in March 1G88, be 
was advanced to the degree of doctor of laws, on which 
occasion he published a learned dissertation “ De Trans- 
actionibus,” and defended it witli his usual eloquence, 
learning, and success. He then travelled into Switzer¬ 
land and Germany, where he gained an increase both of 
fame and learning. 

On his return he engaged in the practice of the law, 
and was attaining high reputation in the courts of justice, 
when he was summoned in 1691, by the magistrates of 
Utrecht, to nudertake the chai'ge of collector of the tenths. 
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an office in that place of great honour, anJ which he ac¬ 
cepted therefore as a proof of dieir confidence and esteem. 
While thus engaged, he married Eve Clollerboke, a young- 
lady of a good iamily, by whom he had ten children, two 
of whom only survived him. But neither public business, 
nor domestic cares, detained Burman from the prosecution 
of his literary inquiries; by which he so much endeared 
himself to Graevius, that he was recommended by him to 
the regard of the university of Utrecht, and accordingly, in 
16^6, was chosen professor of eloquence and history, to 
which was added, after some time;, tlie professorship of 
the Greek language, and afterwards that of politics; so 
various did they conceive his abilities, and so extensive 
his knowledge. Having now more frequent opportunities 
of displaying his learning, he rose, in a short time, to a 
high reputation, of which the great number of his auditors 
was a sufficient proof, and which the proficiency of his 
pupils shewed not to be accidental, or undeserved. 

In 1714, during the university vacation of six weeks, he 
visited Paris, for the purposes of literary research. In 
this visit he contracted an acquaintance, among other 
learned men, with the celebrated Montfaiicon ; with whom 
he conversed, at his first interview, witli no otlipr character 
than that of a traveller ; but their discourse turning upon 
aticient learning, the stranger soon gave such proofs of his 
attainments, that Montfaucon declared him a very uncom¬ 
mon traveller, and confessed his curiosity to know his 
name ; which he no sooner heard than he rose from his 
seat, and, embracing him with tlte utmost ardour, ex¬ 
pressed his satisl'action at having seen the man whose pro¬ 
ductions of various kinds he had so often praised; and as a 
real proof of his regard, offered not only to procure him 
an immediate admission to all the libraries of Paris, but to 
those in remoter provinces, which are not generally open 
to strangers, and undertook to ease the cxpences of his 
journey, by procuring him entertainment in all the mo¬ 
nasteries of his order. This favour, however, Burman was 
hindered from accepting^ by the necessity of returning to 
his professorship at Utreclit. 

He had already extended to distant parts his reputation 
for knowledge of ancient history, by a treatise “ De Vec- 
tigalibus populi Romani,” on the revenues of the Romans; 
and for his skill in Greek learning, and in ancient coins, 
by a tract ‘called “Jupiter Eulguraior,” and after his 
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return from Paris, he published “ Phscdrus,” first with the 
notes of various commentators, and afterwards with his 
own. He printed also many poems, and made many ora¬ 
tions upon different subjects, and procured an impression 
of the epistles of Gudins and Sanavius. While he was 
thus employed, the professorships of history, eloquence, 
and the Greek language, became vacant at Leyden, by the 
death of Perizonius, which Burman’s reputation incited 
the curators of the university to offer him upon ver}' liberal 
terms, which, after some demur, he accepted, and on en¬ 
tering on his office, in 1715, pronounced an oration upon 
the duty and office of a professor of polite literature, “ De 
publici humaiiioris discipline profcssoris proprio officio ct 
munere.” He was twice rector of the university, and dis¬ 
charged that important office with ability. Indeed, by his 
conduct in every station he gained so much esteem, that 
when the professorship of history of the United Provinces 
became vacant, it was conferred on him, as an addition to 
Lis honours and revenues which he might justly claim; 
and afterwards, as a proof of the continuance of their re¬ 
gard, they made him chief librarian, an office which was 
the more acceptable to him, as it united his business with 
his pleasure, and gave him an opportunity at the same 
time of superintending the library, and carrying on his 
studies. 

Such was his course of life, till, in his old age, leaving 
off his practice of taking exercise, he began to be afflicted 
with the scurvy, which tormenting disease be bore, though 
not witho'ut some degree of impatience, yet without de¬ 
spondency, and applied himself in the intermission of his 
pains, to seek for comfort in the duties of religion. W’hile 
he lay in this state of misery, he received an account of 
the promotion of two of his graitdsons, and a catalogue of 
the king of France’s library, presented to him by the com¬ 
mand of the king himself, and expressed some satisfaction 
on all these occasions; but soon diverted his thoughts to 
the more important consideration of his eternal state, into 
which he passed March 31, 1741, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. 

He was a man of moderate stature, of great strength 
and activity, which he preserved by temperate diet, with¬ 
out medical exactness, and by allotting proportions of his 
time to relaxation and amusement, Jiot suffering his studies 
to exhaust his strength, but relieving them by frequent 
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intermissions. In his hours of relaxation lie was gay, and 
sometimes gave way so far to his temper, naturally .sati¬ 
rical, that he drew upon himself the ill-will of those who 
had been unfortunately the subjects of his inirlli; but 
enemies so provoked he thought it beneath him to regard 
or to pacify; for he was liery, but not malignant, dis¬ 
dained dissimulation, and in his gay or serious hours, pre- 
sen ed a settled detestation of falsehood. So that he was 
an open and undisguised friend or enemy, entirely unac¬ 
quainted with the artifices of flatterers, but so judicious i;i 
the choice of friends, and so constant in his ailection s i 
them, that those with whom he had contracted funiiti: , ivy 
in his youth, had, for the greatest part, his coiifi J-m r i 
liis old asre. 

His abilities, which would probably have eiiai l: : ! . 
to have excelled in any kind of learning, were chic.'!- ! !;i 
ployed, as his station required, on polite tilcraiiire, i > h 
he arrived at vert' uncommon knovvle !ge, hut ins suoe" - ., 
however, appears rather from judieicius eonipiiaiiooN 
original productions. His style is lively and aiuscninn . n 
not without harshness and constraint, nor, perhaps, a! ' :.- • 
polished to that purity which some writers iiave attaine'.. 
He was at least instrumental to the instruc'.ion of inaidvitii), 
by the publication of many valuable perlbnuaiiccs, uhiclf 
lay neglected by the greater part of the learned wot hi; 
and, if reputation be estimated by usefulness, lie may 
claim a higlier degree in the ranks of learning than some 
others of happier elocution, or more vigorous iinaginavion. 
The malice or suspicion of those who eitiier did not know, 
or did not love him, had given rise to some doubts about 
his religion, whicli he took an opportunity of ronioving on 
Jiis death-bed, by a voluntary declaration of his faith, his 
hope of everlasting salvation from the revealed pronii-ses 
of God, and his confidence in the merits of our lie-ieeiner, 
of the sincerity of which declaration his whole behav-our 
in Jiis long illness was an incontestable proof; and he 
concluded his life, which had been illustrious for many 
virtues, by exhihitiiig an example of true piety. His 
literary contests are now forgotten, and althotigh we niay 
agree with Le Clerc, that Burman niighf have been bet¬ 
ter employed than in illustrating such authors as Pi troiiius 
Arbiter, yet we are at a loss to find an apology for Le 
Glerc’s personal abuse and afl'ected contempt for Burman. 
Burman has, by tlie general voice of modern critics, been 
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allowed the merit of giving to the public some of the best 
editions of the Latin classics, among which we may enu¬ 
merate his 1. “Phajdrus,” Leyden, 1727,4to. 2. “Quin¬ 
tilian,” ibid. 1720, 2 vols. 4to. 3. “ Valerius Flaccus,” 
Traj. ad Rhcnum (Utrecht), 1702, l2mo. 4. “ Ovid,” 
Amst. 1727, 4 vols, 4to. To this admirable edition, ac¬ 
cording to the Bipont editors, he had composed a long 
and learned preface, wnich did not appear until fifteen 
years after his dcaiii, when it was published under the 
title “ P. Burmanni Pifcfaiio ad Ovidii editionem majorem 
excusam Amst. 1727,” 175G, 4to. 5. “ Poetae Latini 
Miuores,” 1731, 2 vols. 4to, 6, “Velleius Paterculus,” 
Leyden, 1719, and 1744, 2 vols. 8vo. 7. “ Virgil,” 
Amst. 1746, 4 vols. 4to. 8. “ Suetonius,” ibid, 1736, 2 
vols. 4to. 9. “ Lucan,” Leyden, 1740, 4to. 10. “ Bu- 
chanani Opera,” Leyden, 1725, 2 vols. 4to. To these 
may be added: “ Sylloges Epistolarum a viris illustribus 
scriptarum,” Leyden, 1727, 5 vols. 4to, a work of great 
curiosity and utility in literary history; and his “ Ora- 
tiones, antea sparsim edita;, et iiieditis auette. Accedit 
carminum Appendix,” Hague, 1759, 4to. To these ora- 
tibns tlie editor annexed his funeral oration, pronounced 
by the learned Mr, Oesterdyke, professor of medicine in 
Leyden, which contains those particulars of his life, which 
are given above, and were first translated by Dr. Johnson, 
and, published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1742. ‘ 
BURMAN (Gaspard) is said to have been the son of 
the preceding, but little is recorded of him, unless that he 
was a magistrate of Utrecht, and died in 1755. He wrote 
in Latin a “ Life of Pope Adrian VI.” Utrecht 1727, and 
in 1738 a quarto volume, to which we have been consi¬ 
derably indebted, entitled “ Trajectuin eruditum,” or, 
an account of the learned men of Utrecht. ’ 

BURMAN (Peter), called the second, or the younger, 
was son to Francis Bunnan and nephew to the first Francis 
Burman, whose life we have given above, and was cele¬ 
brated for philosophical knowledge. He was born at Am¬ 
sterdam in 1713, and educated principally by his uncle. 
He rose to the offices of professor of history and eloquence 
atFraneker; and in 1742 removed to Amsterdam, where 

* Gent. Mag. ubi supra, and Johnson’s Works.—Moreri.—Ditalin’s Classics. 
—Saxii Onomast.—Rut we may here remark that there is some differences in Ih* 
retationship of the following Burmans in our authorities, which, we fear, we 
l^are not ^cen able to reconcile. 2 nist,—Saxii Onoipust. 
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he died June 24, 1778, of an apoplexy. A year before, he 
had resigned his professorship, and had retired to a country 
house between Leyden and the Hague. He published 
editions, 1. of “ Aristophanes,” properly Bergler’s edition, 
but under the care of Burman, Leyden, 1760, 2 vols. 4to, 
2. “ Claudian,” Amst. 1760, 4to. 3. “ Anthologia,” of 
the Latin poets, Amst. 1759, 2 vols. 4to. 4. “ Propertius,” 
Utrecht, 1780, 4to, a posthumous work superintended % 
Santenius, by far the best edition of Propertius ever 
published. 5. “ Poematum Libri Quatuor,” Leyden, 
1774, 4to.* 

BURMAN (John), father of the preceding, once a pu¬ 
pil of Boerhaave, and professor of botany at Amsterdam, 
employed much labour and expence in editing various bo¬ 
tanical works, particularly those giving accounts of plants 
procured from the Indies. In 1736 he published an edition 
of Weinman’s Herbal, to which be added several plates 
with African plants. His next publication, in whiefi he 
had the assistance of Linmeus, then a young man, was the 
“ Thesaurus Zeylanicus, exhibens Plantas in Insula Zey- 
lana nascentes, Iconibns illustratus,” 4to, 1737, taken from 
various travellers, with new descriptions and plates. The 
following year he was appointed professor to the botanical 
garden at Amsterdam, and soon after published “ Raria- 
ruin Africanarum Plantarum Decades Decern,” 4to, prin¬ 
cipally from Witsen and Vanderstell, to which, however, 
he made several additions. He translated Rumphius’s great 
work into Latin, which he enriched with valuable notes, 
and published under the title of “ Everhardi Rumphii 
Herbarium Amboinense, continens plantas in ea, et ad- 
jacentibus Insulis repertas.” His last labour was procuring 
engravings to be executed from the drawings of American 
plants left by Plumier, to which he added descriptions, 
with the modern and former names. He died at a very 
advanced age in 1779. It must not be forgot that be was 
one of the earliest and kindest patrons of Linnaeus, and 
when the latter, who had been introduced to him by Boer¬ 
haave, pleaded his poverty as an excuse why he could not 
remain at Amsterdam, Dr. Burman boarded and lodged 
him at his house for a considerable time, free of all ex¬ 
pence. He was not always so liberal, or even courteous 

• Diet. Hist—Saxii Onomast.—Harles de Vitis Pliilologorum, vol. I. a singu¬ 
lar account of Burman, anU written in bis life-time. 
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to strangers of eminence, accorditjg to the account of Dr. 
Smith in his Tour, p. 29.' 

BURN (Richard), an eminent law-writer, was born at 
Winton in Westmoreland some time about the beginning 
of the last century ; he was educated at Queen’s college, 
Oxford, which university-conferred on him March 22, 1762, 
the honorary degree of LL. 1). He died at Orton, of 
which place he had been vicar forty-nine years, Novera- 
bet 20, 1785. He was one of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace for the counties of Westmorland and Cumberland, 
and was made by bishop I.yttelton chancellor of the diocese 
of Carlisle. In 17 55, he first |)uhlished his “ .lustice of 
Peace and Parish Oflicer, upon a jtlan entirely new, and 
comprehending all the law to the present time,” 2 vols. 
8vo, reprinted in the same form in 1756, and in the same 
year in folio, in 1757, 3 vols. 8vo, &c. The fourteenth 
edity[)n was enlarged to vols. 8vo, in which form it has 
passed, witii gradual amendnients and improvements, 
through various editions; the last of which is the twenty- 
first. In 1760 iie pubii.shed his “ Ecclesiastical Law,” 3 
vols. 4to, which afterwards was reprinted in 4 vols. 8vo. 
Both works were strongly recommended by Judge Black- 
stone, and both are extraordinary examples of unrivalled 
popularity and permanence. In 1764 he wrote “A His¬ 
tory of the Poor Laws,” 8vo, and in 1776 “ Observations 
on the Bill proposed in parliament for erecting County 
Workhouses.” He likewise published “ Tlie History and 
Antiquity of the tw'O counties of Westmoreland and Cum¬ 
berland,”- in conjunction with Josi-ph Nicolson, esq. ne¬ 
phew to the bishop of Carlisle, 1771, 2 vols. 4to, in which 
work he has given the above brief notices of himself.' 

BLJRNAB,V (Andrkw), D. D. archdeacon of Leicester 
and vicar of Greenwich, was horn in 17.32, at Asfordhy in 
Leicestershire, of which place bis father, grandfather, 
and great grandfather, were in succession patrons and 
rectors, as his youngest brother is at this time. He was 
elected into Westminster college in 1748, but removed 
from that school, and was entered of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, where he took his bachelor’s degree in 1754, 
and his master’s in 1757. After having travelled through 
the middle settlements in North America in 1759 and 1760, 

’ Rees’s Cyelojiedia.—Stoever’s Life of Linnaeus, p. 79 et seqq. 

2 Hist, uf Wesunorlaad ubi supra.—BriUgmau’s Legal Bibliography. 
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Dr. Burnaby was appointed chaplain to the British factory 
at Leghorn, were he resided five years ; in occasional ex¬ 
cursions visited Corsica, and almost every part of Italy ; 
and during the last of those years (sir John Dick having 
obtained his majesty’s leave to return to Kngland for his 
private concerns) had the honour to do the consular busi¬ 
ness, by the appointment of government, under the deno¬ 
mination of proconsul. In 1769 he was presented to the 
vicarage of Greenwich ; and in 1786 the archdeaconry of 
Leicester was conferred on him by bishop Thurlow, with¬ 
out the least expectation or solicitatien on liis part; both 
which preferments he enjoyed till Ins death, Marclt 9,1812. 
His widow, the heiress of Jolin Kdwyn, esq. of Bagrave in 
Leicestershire, died on the I6ih of tlie .same month, aged 
seventy-six. Dr. Burnaby was distinguished by tlie purest 
integrity and benevolence of heart, the most unalfected 
urbanity of manners, and a lively and ardent iseal for his 
profession. His principal works were, 1. “ Travels through 
the middle settlements in Nortn America in the years 1759 
and 1760, with observations upon the state of the colonies,” 
1775, ‘Ho, of which a third edition, considerably enlarged, 
was published in 1798-9. 2. Various Sermon-, preached 

on Fast, Thanksgiving, and other public occasions, and 
some charges, reprinted together in one vol. 8vo, 1805, 
Most of them were highly valued both for matter and man¬ 
ner. He printed also, for the use of [jurticular friends, 
“ A Journal of a Tour to Corsica in the year 1766, with a 
series of original letters from general Paoli to the autlior, 
referring to tlte principal events which have taken place in 
that island from the year 1769 to 1802, with explanatory 
notes,” 1804.* 

BURNET (Gilbert), the celebrated bishop of Salisbury, 
was born at Edinburgh, Sept. 18, 1643. His father was 
the younger brother of an ancient family in the county of 
Aberdeen, and was bred to the civil law, wdiich he studied 
for* seven years in France. His excessive mo«lesty so far 
depressed his abilities, that he never made a shining figure 
at the bar, though he was universally esteemed to be a 
man of judgment and knowledge in his proVession. He 
was remarkably generous in his practice, never taking a 
fee from the poor, nor from a clergyman, when he sued 
ii} the right of his church; and bestowing great part of 

. 1 Gvnt. Mag. ISlSb 
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his profits in acts of charity and friendship. In 1637, 
when the troubles in Scotland were breaking out, he was 
80 disgusted at the conduct of the governing bishops there, 
whom be censured with great freedom, and was, at the 
.same time, so remarkable for his strict and exemplary life, 
that he was generally called a Puritan. But when he saw, 
that instead of reforming abuses in the episcopal order, the 
order itself was struck at, he adhered to it with great zeal 
and constancy, as he did to the rights of the crown, not 
once complying with that party which afterwards prevailed 
in both nations. For though he agreed with Barclay and 
Grotius (with the latter of whom he had been intimately 
acquainted) as to their notions of resistance where the laws 
are broken through by a limited sovereign, yet he did not 
think that was then the case in Scotland. He married the 
sister of the famous sir Archibald Johnstoun, called lord 
Warristoun ; who, during the civil wars, was at the head 
of the presbyterian party, and so zealously attached to 
that interest, that neither friendship nor alliance could 
dispose him to shew favour to those who refused the solemn 
league and covenant. Our author’s father, persisting in 
this refusal, was obliged, at three several times, to quit 
the kingdom; and, when his return was afterwai'ds con¬ 
nived at, as bis principles would not permit him to renew 
the practice of the law, much less to accept the prefer¬ 
ments in it offered him by Oliver Cromwell, he retired to 
his ow'ii estate in the country, where he lived till the resto¬ 
ration, when he was made one of the lords of the session by 
the title'of lord Craniond. His w ife, our author’s mother, 
was very eminent for her piety and virtue, and a warm 
zealot for the presbyterian discipline, in which way she 
had been very strictly educated. 

Our author received the first rudiments of his education 
from his father, under whose care he made so quick a 
progress, that, at ten years of age, he perfectly under¬ 
stood the Latin tongue; at which time he was sent to febe 
college of Aberdeen, where he acquired the Greek, and 
went through the usual course of Aristotelian logic and 
philosophy, with uncommon applause. He was scarcely 
fourteen when he commenced master of arts, and then ap¬ 
plied himself to the study of the civil law; but, after a 
year’s diligent application to that science, he changed his 
resolution, and turned his thoughts wholly to the study 
of divinity. At eigliteen years of age, he was put upon 
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bis trial as a probationer or expectant preacher; and, at 
the same time, was offered the presentation to a very good 
beneBce, by his cousin-german sir Alexander Burnet, but 
thinking himself too young for the cure of souls, he mo¬ 
destly declined that offer. His education, thus happily 
begun, was finished hj’ the conversation and advice of the 
most eminent Scotch divines. In IG63, about two years 
after his father’s death, he came into England, where'he 
first visited the two universities. At Cambridge he had 
an opportunity of conversing with Dr. Cndworth, Dr. 
Pearson, Dr. Burnet, author of the “ Sacred Theory,” 
and Dr. Henry More, one of whose sayings, in relation to 
rites and ceremonies, then made a great impression on 
him: “None of these,” said he, “are bad enough to 
make men bad, and 1 am sure none of them are good 
enough to make men good.” At Oxford our author was 
much caressed, on account of his knowledge of the councils 
and fathers, by Dr. Fell, and Dr. Pocock, that great mas¬ 
ter of Oriental learning. He was much improved there, 
in his mathematics and natural philosophy, by the instruc¬ 
tions of Dr. Wallis, who likewise gave him a letter of re¬ 
commendation to the learned and pious Mr. Boyle at Lon¬ 
don. Upon his arrival there, he was introduced to all the 
most noted divines, as Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Patrick, 
Lloyd, Whitchcot, and Wilkins; and, among others of the 
laity, to sir Robert Murray. 

About six months after he returned to Scotland, where 
he declined accepting the living of Saltonn, offered him 
by sir Robert kletcher of that place, resolving to travel for 
some time on the continent. In 1664, he went over into 
Holland; where, after he had seen what was remarkable 
in the Seven Provinces, he resided for some time at Am¬ 
sterdam, and afterwards at Paris. At Amsterdam, by the 
help of a learned Rabbi, he increased his knowledge in 
the Hebrew language, and likewise became acquainted 
with the leading men of the different persuasions tolerated 
in that country : among each of whom, he used frequently 
to declare, he had met with men of such real piety and 
virtue, that he contracted a strong principle of universal 
charity. At Paris he conversed with- the two famous 
ministers of Charenton, Daille and Morus. His stay in 
France was the longer, on account of the great kindness 
with which he was treated by the lord Holies, then am¬ 
bassador at the French court. Towards the end of the 
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year he returned to Scotland, passing throngli London, 
where he was introduced, by t'le president sir Robert 
Murray, to be a menil)er of the royal society. In 1665, 
he was ordained a jiriest by the bishop of Edinburgh, and 
presented by sir Hobert Fletcher to tiie living of Saltoun, 
which had been kept vacant during his absence. He soon 
gained the atfections of his whole parish, not excepting the 
presbyterians, though he was the only clergyman in Scot¬ 
land that made use of the prayers in tlie liturgy of the 
church of England. During the five years he remained at 
Saltoun, he preached twice every Sundav', and once on 
one of the week-days : he catechized three times a-week, 
so as to examine every parishioner, old or young, three 
times in the compass of a year : he went round the parish 
from house to house, instructing, reproving, or comibrting 
them, as occasion requireil : the sick he visited twice a 
day : he administered the sacrament four times a year, and 
personally instructed all such as gave notice of their inten¬ 
tion to receive it. All lliat remained above his own neces¬ 
sary subsistence (in wdiich be was very frugal), he gave 
away in charity. A particular instance of his generosity 
is thus related : one of his parishioners had been in exe¬ 
cution for debt, and applied to our author for some small 
relief; who inquired of him, how much would again set 
him uj) in his trade: the man named the sum, and he as 
readily called to his servant to pay it hi>n : “ Sir,” said he, 
“ it is all we have in the house.” “Well,” said Mr. Bur¬ 
net, “pay it this poor man : you do not know the pleasure 
there is in making a man glad.” This maj' be a proper 
place to mention our author’s practice of preaching extem- 
fore, in which he attuned an ease chiefly by allotting many 
hours of the day to meditation upon all sorts of subjects, 
and by accustoming himself, at tiiose times, to speak his 
tiioughts aloud, studying always to render his expressions 
correct. His biographer gives us here two remarkable 
instances of his preaching without book. In 1691, when 
the sees, vacant l)y the deprivation of the nonjuring 
bishops, were filled up, bishop Williams was appointed to 
preach one of the consecration-sermons at Bow-church; 
but, being detained by some accident, the archbishop of 
Canterbury desired our author, then bishop of Sariim, to 
sqpply his place ; which he readily did, to the general satis¬ 
faction of all present. In 1705, he was appointed to preach 
the thanksgiving-sermon before the queen at St.Paul’s; and 
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as it was the only discourse he had ever written before-hand, 
it was the only time that he ever made a pause in preach¬ 
ing, which on that occasion lasted above a minute. The 
same year, he drew up a memorial of tlie abuses of the 
Scotch bishops, which exposed him to the resentments of 
that order: upon which, resolving to confine himself to 
study, and the duties of his function, he practised such a 
retired and abstemious course, as greatly impaired his 
health. About 1668, the government of Scotland being in 
the hands of moderate men, of whom the principal was sir 
Robert Murray, he was frequently consulted by them ; and 
it was through his advice that some of the more moderate 
pre.sl)yterians were put into the vacant churches; a step 
which he himself has since condemned as indiscreet. In 
1CC9, he was made professor of divinity at Glasgow; in 
vvhicli station he executed the following plan of study. 
On Mondays, he made each of the students, in their turn, 
explain a head of divinity in Latin, and propound such 
theses from it as he was to defend against the rest of the 
scholars; and this exercise concluded with our professor’s 
decision of the point in a Latin oration. On Tuesdays, he 
gave tiiem a jn tdection in the same language, in which he 
proposed, in the course of eight years, to have gone 
through a complete system of diviiiiiy. On AV’^ednesdays, 
he j-ead tiiem a lecture, for above an hour, by way of a 
critical commeiitary on St. Matlbew’s Gos|jel; which he 
finished before lie quitted the chair. On Thursdays, the 
exercise was alternate; oiie 'I’l.ursday, he expounded a 
Hebrew Psalm, comparing it with the Septuagiut; the 
Vulgar, and the English version ; and the next Thursday, 
he explained some portion of the ritml and constitution 
of the primitive church, making the a^stolical canons his 
text, and reducing ever}' article of practice under the head 
of one or other of those canons. On Fridays, he made 
each of his scholars, in course, preach a short sermon upon 
some text he assigned; and, when it was ended, he ob¬ 
served upon any thing that was defective or amiss in the 
handling of the subject. This was the labour of the morn¬ 
ings : in the evenings, after prayer, he every day read 
some parcel of scripture, on tvliich he made a short 
discourse; and, when that was over, he examined into 
the progress of their several studies. All this he performed 
during the whole time the schools were open; and, in 
order to acquit himself with credit, he was obliged to study 
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hard from four till ten in the morning; the rest of the day 
being of necessity allotted, either to the care of his pupils, 
or to hearing the complaints of the clergy, who, finding he 
had an interest with men of power, were not sparing in 
their applications to him. In this situation he continued 
four years and a half, exposed, through his principles of 
modi;ratiun, to the censure both of the episcopal and pres- 
byterian parties. The same year lie published his “ Mo¬ 
dest and free Conference between a Conformist and a Non¬ 
conformist.” About this time he was entrusted, by the 
duchess of Hamilton, with the perusal and arrangement 
of all the papers relating to her father’s and uncle’s 
ministry; which induced him to compile “ Memoirs of the 
Dukes of Hamilton,” and occasioned his being invited to 
London, to receive faftber information, concerning the 
transactions of those times, by the earl of Lauderdale ; be¬ 
tween whom and the duke of Hamilton he brought about 
a reconciliation. During his stay in London, he was of¬ 
fered a Scotch bishopric, which he refused. Soon after 
his return to Glasgow, he married the lady Margaret Ken¬ 
nedy, daughter of the earl of Cassilis *. In 1672, he pub¬ 
lished his “ Vindication of the Authority, Constitution, and 
Laws, of the Church and State of Scotland,” against the 
principles of Buchanan and others ; which w'as thought, at 
that juncture, such a public service, that he w’as again 
courted to accept of a bishopric, with a promise of the 
next vacant archbishopric, but he persisted iti his refusal 
of that dignity. In 1673, he took another journey to 
London ;• where, at the express nomination of the king, 
after hearing him preach, he w'as sworn one of his majesty’s 
chaplains in ordinqiv. He became likewise in high favour 
with his majesty and the duke of York t* At his return to 


* This was a lady of distinguished 
piety and knowledge: her own senti¬ 
ments indeed inclined strongly towards 
the Presbyterians, with whom she was 
in high credit and esteem ; yet she 
was far from partaking the narrow zeal 
of some of their leaders. As there was 
some disparity in their ages, that it 
might remain past dispute that this 
match was wholly owing to inclination, 
not to avarice or ambition, the day be¬ 
fore their marriage, our author deli¬ 
vered the lady a deed, whereby he 
renonneed all pretension to her for¬ 
tune, which was very considerable. 


and must otherwise have fallen into 
his bauds, she herself having no in¬ 
tention to secure it. 

f The avowed design of this journey 
was, in order to procure a licciicg for 
publishing liis “ Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamilton:” but it would appear 
that he bad farther views; for we are 
told, he went with a full resolution of 
withdrawing himself from affairs of 
state. He saw that popery was, 
though covertly, the prevailing interest 
at court, and that the sacramental test, 
whereby the duke of York, the lord Clif¬ 
ford, and other papists in employ- 
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Edinburgh, finding the animosities between the dukes of 
Hamilton and I.auderdale revived, be retired to his station 
at Glasgow; but was obliged the next year to return to 
court, to justify himself against the accusations uf the duke 
of Lauderdale, wiio had represented him as the catise and 
instrument of all the opposition the measures of the court 
had met with in the Scotch parliament. Tints he lost the 
favour of the court; atid, to avoid putting himiielf into the 
hands of his enemies, he resigned the professor’s chair at 
Glasgow, and resolved to settle in London, being now 
about thirty’ years of age. Soon after, he was oiTered the 
living of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, which he declined ac¬ 
cepting, because he heard that it was intended for Ur. 
Fowler, afterwards bishop of Glt^icesier. In 1075, our 
.'iiithor, at the recommendation of lord Holies, and not¬ 
withstanding the intcr[)usition of the court against him, wsvs 
appointed preacher at the Roils chapel by sir Harhottle 
Grimstone, master of the Rolls. The same year he was 
examined before the house of commons in relation to the 
duke of Lauderdale, whose conduct the parliaineiit was 
then inquiring into. He was soon after chosen lecturer of 
St. Clement’s, and became a very popular preacher. In 
1676, he published his “ Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamil¬ 
ton and the same year, “ An account of a Conference 
between himself. Dr. Stiliingfleet, and Coleman.” About 
this time, the a])prehension.s of popery increasing daily, he 
undertook to write the “ History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England.” The rise and progress of this his 
greatest and most useful work, is an object of too great 
curiosity to require any ajjology on amount of its length. 
His own account of it is as follows ; ^Some time after I 
had printed the ‘ Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton,’ 
which were favourably received, the reading of these got 
me the acquaintance and friendship of .sir William Jones, 
then attorney-general.—My way of writing history pleased 
him ; and .so he pressed me to undertake the History of 
England. But Sanders’s book, that was then translated 
into French, and cried up much in France, made all my 

ment, had been excluded, w.13 a mere duchess of Lauderdale: he pointed 
artifice uf king Charles to obtain money out to them the errors of their manage^ 
for carrying on the- war with Holland, ment in Smtiand, and the ill effects 
He suspected that the designs of the it wuuld have, both upon themselves 
court were both corrnpt and desperate, and the whole nation : but he found 
He therefore used all the freedom he no disposition in them to rectify their 
decently could with the duke and measures. 

VOL. Vil. B B 
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friends press me to answer it, by writing the History of 
the Reformation. So now all my thoughts were turned 
that way. I laid out for manuscripts, and searclied into 
all offices. I got for some days into the Cotton Library. 
But duke Lauderdale hearing of niy design, and appre¬ 
hending it might succeed in my hands, got Dolben, bishop 
of Rochester, to divert sir John Cotton from suffering me 
to search into his library. He told him, I was a great 
enemy to the prerogative, to which Cotton w'as devoted, 
even to slavery. So he said, 1 would certainly make an ill 
use of all I had found. This wrought so much on him, 
that I was no more admitted, till my first volume was pub¬ 
lished. And then, when he saw how I had composed it, 
be gave me free access to it.” The first volume of this 
work lay near a year after it was finished, for the perusal 
and correction of friends; so that it was not publislied till 
the year 1670, when the affair of the popish plot was in 
agitation. This book procured our author an honour never 
before or since paid to any writer: he had the thanks of 
both houses of parliament, with a desire that he would 
prosecute the undertaking, and complete that valuable 
work. Accordingly, in less than two years alter, liti 
printed the second volume, which mot with the same ge¬ 
neral approbation as the first; and such was his readiness 
in composing, that he wrote the historical part in the 
compass of six weeks, after all his materials were laid in 
order. The third volume, containing a sup|>lement to the 
two former, was published in 17 H. “'I’he defects of 
Peter Hej’lyn’s “ History of the Reformation,” as bishop 
Nicolson observes, “ are abundantly su[)plied in our 
author’s more complete history. He gives a punctual ac¬ 
count of all the affairs of the reformation, from its begin¬ 
ning in the reign of Henry VlII. to its final establishment 
under queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1559. And the whole is 
penned in a masculine style, such as becomes an historian, 
and is the property of this author in all his wrilitigs. The 
collection of records, which he gives at the end of each 
volume, are good vouchers of the truth of what be delivers 
in the body of the history, and arc much more perfect than 
could reasonably be expected, after the pains taken, in 
queen Mary’s days, to suppress every thing that carried 
the marks of the reformation upon it.” Our author’s per¬ 
formance met w'ith a very favourahie reception aitroad, and 
was translated into most of the European languages; and 
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even the keenest of his enemies, Henry Wharton, allows it 
to have “ a reputation firmly and cleservedl}- established.” 
'I’he most eminent of the French writers who have attacked 
it, M. Varillas and M. Le Grand, have received satisfactory 
replies from the author himself. At honje it was attacked 
by Mr. S. Lowlh, who censured the account Dr. Burnet 
had given of .some of archbi.sbop Cranmer’s opinions, as¬ 
serting that both our historian and Dr. Stillingfleet had im¬ 
posed upon the world in that particular, and had “ nn- 
faithfnliy joined together” in their endeavours to lessen 
episcopal ordination. Our anihor replied to Mr. Lowth, 
in some “ letters in ansvveif’ to his book. The next assail¬ 
ant was Henry VV'harton, who, under the name of Anthony 
Hanner, published “ A sjtecimen of some Errors and 
Defects in the History of the Reformation,” 16.')3, 8vo, a 
jjerformance of no great candour; to which, however, our 
historian vouchsafed a short answer, in a “ Letter to the 
Bishop of Lichfield.” A third attack on this History was 
made by Dr. Hickes in “ Discourses on Dr. Burnet and 
Dr. Tillotson;” in which the whole charge amounts to no 
more than this, that, “ in a matter of no great consequence, 
there w'as too little care had in copying or examining a 
letter writ in a very bad hand,” and that there was some 
probability that Dr. Burnet “ was nii.staken in one of his 
conjectures.” Our author answered this piece, in a “ Vin¬ 
dication” of his History. The two first parts were trans¬ 
lated into French by M. de Hosemond, and into Latin by 
Melchior Mittelhorzcr. 'I’here is likewise a Dutch trans¬ 
lation of it. Ill 1C82, otir author published “ An abridg¬ 
ment of his History of the llelbrmation,” in 8vo, in which 
he tells us, he had wholly waved every thing that belonged 
to the records, and the proof of what he relates, or to the 
confutation of the falselioixls that run through the popish 
historians; all which is to be found in the History at large. 
And therefore, in this abridgment, he says, every thing i$ 
to be taken upon trust; and those who desire a fuller satis¬ 
faction, are referred to the volumes he had before pub¬ 
lished. . 

Although our author at this time had no parochial cure, 
he did not refuse his attendance to any^ sick person who 
desired it, and was sent for, amongst others, to one wh® 
had been engaged in a criminal amour with Wilmot, earl 
of Rochester. The manner he treated her, during her 
illness, gave that lord a great curiosity of being acquainted 
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with him, and for a whole winter, in a conversation of at 
least one evening in a week, Burnet went over all tliose 
topics with him, upon which sceptics, and men of loose 
morals, are wont to attack the Christian religion. Tlie 
effect of these conferences, in convincing the earl’s judg¬ 
ment, and leading him to a sincere repentance, became 
the subject of a well-known and interesting narrative which 
lie published in 1680, entitled “ An Account of the Life 
and Death of the Earl of llcciiester.” This work has 
lately been reprinted more than once, perhaps owing t(» 
the character Dr. Johnson gave of it in his Lite of Roches¬ 
ter : he there pronounces it 4^book “ which the critic, 
ought to read for its clcgajice, the philosopher for its ar¬ 
guments, and the saint for its piety.” 

During the affair of the popish plot. Dr. Burnet was 
often consulted by king Charles, upon the state of the 
nation; and, about the same lime, refused the vacant 
bisiiopric of Chichester, which his majesty offered him, 
“ jirovided he would cutirel^' come into his interest.” But, 
though his free access to that monarch did not procure him 
preferment, it gave him an opportunity of sending his 
majesty a most remarkable letter*, in which, with great 
freedom, he reprehends the vices and errors both of his 
private life and his government. The iinnrejudiccd part 
he iuU.ed during the time the nation was infiamed with the 
discovoiy of the popish i)lot; his candid endeavours to 
save the lives of Staley and the lord Staii'orJ, both zealous 
papists; his teinperate conduct in regard to tiic e.vclusion 


• This letter may be seen in the 
I.ifc of IJurnot, prenxeci to the etlitioii 
of ** His own Time/* by 0r. Fiex- 
man, tvHo then had it in his possession, 
’i’liv! following is the l>i>hop's own ac- 
connt of it: Mrs. Hoherts, whom he 
(ihe king) had kei>t for st»mc lime, sent 
for inc ul}<?u she was dying ; 1 saw her 
often for some wxeks, and, ainopg 
other tliiiS'LS, I desired her to WTite a 
letter to ihe king, ejirpressing llie sense 
the liud of li T past lifi:; mid, at her 
desire, 1 drew sindi a b-iler as might 
bo fit for iifir to write. T»nt she never 
iiad strength enough to write it: so 
upon that I rcsfdted to write a very 
plain letter to the kin?. I set before 
him his past life, and tlio cireotg jt had 
upon lha nation, with the Jiidj^ments of 
Odd that lay fin him, whieii was but a 
small part of the punishm' nt that he 


might look for. I pro.-sed him npon 
tliat e.arm sUy to clunge the. whole 
cotii vo of his life. I carried this letter 
to Chiffinch’s, on llso 'JiHh of .lanuary> 
aud tt)hl the king in the letter, that 1 
hoped lhf‘ rofic.ctious i>n what had be¬ 
fallen his father on the 5Uih of January, 
might move him to consider these 
things more carefully. Lord Arran 
happened to bo then in waiting and 
he came to me next day, and told me, 
lie was sure the king had a long letter 
from me; for he held the candle to 
him while he read it: he knew at that 
distance that it was my hand. 7’he 
king read it twice over, and then threw 
it into the fire: nml not long after, 
lord Arran took occasion to name me ; 
and the king spoke of me with great 
s’aarpness; so he perceived he wa* not 
picasid with my leittr.** 
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of the duke of York ; and tlic scheme of a prince regent, 
proposed l)y him, in iieti of that exclusion ; are sufficiently 
related in his “ History of liis own Time.” In 1632, when 
the adminislralion was wholly changed in favour of the 
duke of York, ht; continued steady in his adherence to his 
Irieuds, and chose to sacrifice all his views at court, par¬ 
ticularly a promise of the mastership of the Temple, rather 
than break olf his correspondence with them. This year 
our author published his “ Life of sir Matthew Hale,” and 
his “ History of the Rights of Princes, in disposing of 

ecciesias'.tcid Bciioiices and Church-lands;” which be in <>■ 

. ® 
attacked hy an anonym^s writer. Dr. Burnet published, 

the same year, “ An anwer to the Animadversions on the 
History of the Rights of Princes.” As he was about this 
time much resorted to by persons of all ranks and parties, 
as a presence to avoid the returning of so many visits, h« 
hiiiit a laboratory, and, for above a year, went through a 
course of chemical exjieriments. Upon the execution of 
tlie lord Uusscl, with whom he was familiarly acquainted, 
he was examined before the house of conunons, with re- 
.spect to that lord’s speech upon the scaflfohl, in the pen¬ 
ning of vvliich he was suspected to liave liad a hand. Not 
long after, he refused the oiler of a living of three hun¬ 
dred pounds a year, in the gift of the earl of Halifax, who 
would have presciiicd him, on condition of his residing 
still in London. In 1633, he went over to Paris, where 
he was well received the court, and became acquainted 
with the most eminent persons, both popish and protestant. 
'Phis year a|.ipearetl his “ Translation and Examination of a 
Letter, wiit by the last General Assembly of the Clergy 
of France to the Protestants, inviting them to return to 
their Communion, &c.also his *■“ 'IVanslation of Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia,” witii a “ Preface concerning the 
Nature of Translations.” The year following, the resent¬ 
ment of the court against our author was so great, that he 
was discharged from his lecture at St. Clement’s, hy virtue 
of the king’s mandate to Dr. Huscard, rector of that parish; 
and in Decemhor the same year, by an order from the 
lord-keeper Ndrih to sir Harbottle Grimstong, he was for¬ 
bidden preaching any more at the Rolls .chapel. In 1635 
came out our author’s “ Life of Dr. William Bedell, Bishop 
of Kilinore in Ireland.” Upon the deaih of king Charles, 
and accession of king James, having obtained leave to go 
out of the kingdom, lie went first to Paris, where he lived 
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in great retirement, to avoid being involved in the conspi¬ 
racies then forming in favour of the duke of Monmouth. 
But, having contracted an acquaintance with brigadier 
Stoujjpe, a protestant ofF.cer in the French service, he 
was prevailed upon to take a journey with him into Italy, 
and met with an agreeable reception at Rome * auc! Ge¬ 
neva. .'\ner a tour through the southern parts of France, 
Iiai}, Swi'./crland, and many places of Germany, of which 
he has given an account, with reflections on their several 
governmeuts, &.c. in his “'i’ravels,” published in 16S7, he 
-me to Utreclit, and intended to iiave settled in some 
quiet retreat \vi !>iii the Seven Ji'ovinces; but, being in¬ 
vited to tile Haene hy the prinre and princess of Orange, 
he repailed liuliier, and had a great sliaro in the councils 
then carrying on, coueerning the affairs ol Finglainl. In 
1C87, our author publi.shed a “ Tninslation of Lactanliiis, 
concerniii”: the Death of the Persecutors.” The high fa- 
vour shewn him at tlie Hague di.sgusting the Engli .h court, 
king James wrote two severe letters against him to the 
princess of Orange, and insisted, by his arnbas.' ador, on 
his being forbidden the court; which, at the king’s im¬ 
portunity, wa.s done; though our author contiiiiied to be 
emiiloyed and trusted as before. Soon after, a jirosfjcution 
for bigh-treason was commenced against him, both in 
Scotland and England ; but the States refusing, at the de¬ 
mand of the Finglish court, to deliver him up, designs were 
laid of seizing his person, and even destrojdng him, if he 
could be taken. About this time Dr. Burnet married Mrs. 
Mar)’ Scott, a Dutch lady of large fortune and noble ex¬ 
traction. lie had a very important share in the whole 
conduct of the revolution in 1688 ; the project of which he 


* Popp Innocent X!. heiinni;: of onr 
author’s arrival, sun tho Captain of 
the Swss- guards t : arqnahi' him, he 
would give hiin a private aodiftfice in 
bed, to iivoiJ the ceremony of kissing 
his holiiicss’s slij>pf:r. Uni onr author 
cxcusui) liitnseIC us well as In could. 
He was treated wltli great familiarity 
by the caidiiials ilowanl and .U’Es- 
trees: t’le fuiuicr shoued him all his 
letters from F.iighind, cxpiessing the 
high expectations of the popish party. 
One evening, ii)Kin visil,ng caidinal 
Howard, he found him distributing 
some relics to two French gentlemen ; 
upon which he whispered to him 


English, that it was somewh,at odd that 
a priest of the church of England 
should be at Home helping tliein off 
with the ware of llal<ylon. The car¬ 
dinal smiled ai the remark, and, re¬ 
pealing it in French lo the gonilerfieii, 
bid them tell their countrymen, how 
bold the heretics, and how mild the 
cardiaals, were at Rome. Some dis¬ 
putes, which onr anth.'.r liad at Home, 
eoiieerniiig reiigion, beginning to be 
taken uo'.ioc of, made it proper for 
him to quit that city ; which he ac¬ 
cordingly did, upon an inlimalion 
given him by prince Borgheso. 
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gave early notice of to the court of Hanover, intimating, 
that the success of tliis enterprise must naturally end in an 
entail of the British crown Upon that illustrious house. He 
wrote also several pamphlets in support of the prince of 
Orange’s designs, which were reprinted at London in 1689, 
in 8vo, iiiuler the title of “ A Collection of eighteen I*a- 
])ers relating to tlie aUairs of Clmrch and State during the 
Reign of Ring James H. &c.” And when bis highness 
undertook the expedition to England, onr anthor accoin- 
jtanied him as his chaplain, notwithstanding the particular 
circumstances of danger to which lie was thereby exposed. 
At Exeter, after the prince’s landing, he drew up the as¬ 
sociation for pursuing thiPends of liis highness’s declara¬ 
tion. During these transactions. Dr. Crew, bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, who hud rendereil himself obnoxious by tlie part he 
had acted in the liigh-commission court, having proposed 
to the prince of Orange to resign his bishopric in favour of 
Dr. Burnet, on condition of an allowance of lOOOt per 
annum out of the revenue, our author refused to accept it 
on those terms. But king \’/iiliam had not been many 
days on the throne before Dr. Burnet was advanced to the 
see of Salislun v, and consecrated March 31, 1C89 Oiir 
prelate had scarcely taken his seat in the house of lords, 
when he distinguished himself by declaring for moderate 
measures with regard to the clergy who scrupled to take 
the oaths, and for a toleration of the protestant dissenters ; 
and when the bill for declaring the rights and privileges of 
the subject, and settling the succession of the crown, was 
brought into parliament, he was the person appointed by 
king William to propose naming the duchess (afterwards 
electress) of Brunswick, next in succession after the 


^ His Ijiograplior tells ns, “ he was 
so little aiixiiiHS after his own prefer¬ 
ment, that, when the bishopric of Salis¬ 
bury beeaine void, as it did -soon after 
king VVilliain and qncen Mary were 
established on the llirone, he sulieited 
for it in favour of his old friend l>r. 
Ll( . d, then blsiiop of St. Asaphand 
that “ the king answered him in a cold 
way, ‘ I'liat he had another person in 
viewand the next day he himself 
was nominated to that see." The 
bishop liiinself tells ns, the king named 
him to that see in terms more obliging 
Iban usually fell from him •, and that. 


when he waited on the queen, she said, 
.she. hoped be wotild now put in (iractice 
those notions with which he had tak.oti 
the liberty tdteii to en'ertain her. The 
bishop informs us farilier, that arch¬ 
bishop Saneroi't refused to conseerate 
him, and for some days seemed deter¬ 
mined to venture miturring a prarnu- 
nire, rather than obey the mandate 
for consecration : but at last be grant¬ 
ed a commission to all the bishops of 
his iirovitice, or to any three of them, 
in conjunction with the bishop of Lon¬ 
don, to exeiuise bis mulropoUtical 
authority during pleasure. 
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princess of Denmark and her issue ; and when this succes¬ 
sion afterwards took place, lie had the honour of being 
chairman oi the committee to whom the hill was referred. 
This ma le him considered by the house of Hanover as 
one lirmi} atiached to their interests, and engaged him in 
an epistolary correspondence with the princess Sophia, 
whicli lasied to her death. This year hisliop Burnet ad¬ 
dressed a “ Pastoral Letter” to the clergy of his diocese, 
concerning the oaths of allegiance and sttpremacy to king 
William and «iueen Mary ; in which having grounded their 
majesties tit'e to the crown upon the right of conquest, 
some membe rs of both houses took such olfence at it, that 
about three years alter, they produred an order for burning 
the honk by the hands of the common excentioner. After 
the session of parliametit was over, the hisliop went down 
to his diocese, where, by his pious, prudent, and vigilant 
discharge of the episcopal functions, he gained universal 
esteem. 

As we have before given some account of his conduct as 
a parish priest, and as professor of divinity, it is no less 
necessary to specify some particulars of his management 
when in this higher station. 

As he had always looked upon Confirmation as the like¬ 
liest means of reviving a spirit of Christianity, he wrote a 
short “ Directory,” for preparing the youth upon such 
occasions, and sent copies of it, some months before¬ 
hand, to the minister of every parish where he intended to 
confirm. Every summer, he made a tour, for six weeks 
or two months, through some district of his bishopric, daily 
preaching and confirming from ohurcii to church, so as, in 
the compass of three years (besides his triennial visitation), 
to go through all the principal livings of his diocese. In 
these circuits he entertained all the clergy that attended 
upon him, at his own expence, and held conferences with 
them upon the chief heads of divinity. During his resi¬ 
dence at Salisbury, he constantly preached a 'I'iitirsday’* 
lecture, founded at St. Thomas’s church : he likewise 
preached and confirmed, every Sunday morning, in some 
church of that city, or of the neighbourhood round about 
it; and, in the evening, he had a lecture in his own 
chapel, wherein he explained some portion of scripture. 
Every week, during the season of Lent, he catechised the 
youth of the two great schools in the cathedral church, and 
instructed them in order for confirmation, lie endeavour- 
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ed, as much as possible, to reform the abuses of the bishop’s 
coiisisiorial court. No part of the episcopal office was 
more strictly attended to by him, than the examination of 
candidates for holy orders. He examined them himself 
as to the proofs of the Christian religion, the authority of 
the scriptures, and the nature of the gospel covenant; and, 
a day or two before ordination, he submitted all those whom 
he had accepted to the examination of the dean and pre¬ 
bendaries. As the qtiaiihcation of clergymen for the pas¬ 
toral care was always uppermost in his thoughts, he insti¬ 
tuted at Salisbury a little nursery of students in divinity, 
being ten in number, to each of whom he allowed a salary 
of thirty pounds a year. Once every day he examined their 
progress in learning, and gave them a lecture on some 
speculative or practical point of divinity, or some part of 
the pastoral function. But this foundation being consi¬ 
dered as reflecting upon the method of educati-on at the 
universities, he was prevailed upon, after some years, to 
lay it wholly aside. He was a warm and constant enemy 
to pluralities, w'here non-residence was the consequence of 
them, and in some cases hazarded a suspension, rather 
than give institution. In the point of residence, he was 
so strict, that he immediately dismissed his own chajdains, 
upon their preferment to a cure of souls, lie exerted the 
principle of toleration, which was deeply rooted in him, in 
favour of a nonjiiring mecting-hoiise at Salisbury, which 
he obtained the royal permission to connive at; and this 
spirit of moderation brought over several dissenting families 
of his diocese to the communion of the church. 

In 1692, he published a treatise, entitled “7’he Pastoral 
Care,” in which the duties of the clergy are laid down with 
great strictness, and enforced with no less zeal and warmth. 
The next year came out his “ Four Discourses to the 
Clergy of his Diocese.” In 1694, our author preached the 
funeral sermon of archbishop Tillotson, with whom he had 
loiijg kept up an intimate acquaintance and friendship, and 
whose memory he defended in “ A Vindication of Abp. 
Tillotson,” 1696. 'I’he death of queen Mary, which hap¬ 
pened the year following, drew from our author’s pen that 
“ Essay on her character,” which her u-ncommoii talents 
merited at the hands of a person who enjoyed so high a 
degree of her favour and confidence. After the decease 
of that princess, through whose hands the afl'airs and j)ro- 
motions of the church had wholly passed, our prelate was 
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one of the ecclesiastical commission appointed by the king 
to recommend to all bishoprics, deanries, and other vacant 
benefices in his majestv’s gift. 

In 1698 the bishop lost his wife by the small-pox ; but 
the consideration of the tender age of his children, and 
his own avocations, soon induced him to supply that loss 
by a marriage with Mrs. Berkley *. This year he was ap¬ 
pointed preceptor to his iiighuess the duke of Gloucester, 
and employed great care in the education of that young 
prince. In 1699 our author published his “ Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England.” This 
work was censured by the lower house of convocation in 
1701, first, as allowing a diversity of opinions, which the 
Articles were framed to prevent; 2dly, as containing many 
passages contrary to the true meaning of the Articles, and 
to other received doctrines of our church; and, 3dly, as 
containing some things of pernicious consequence to the 
church, and derogatory from the honour of the reforma¬ 
tion : but that house refusing to enter into jrarticulars, un¬ 
less they might at the same time offer some other matters 
to the upper house, which the bishops w’ould not admit ot^ 
the affair was dropped. The “ Exposition” was attacked, 


* This la<ly, the eHost daughter of 
sir Hit-hard Blake, knight, and of Kli- 
zabeth, the daughter of Dr. Bathurst, 
-an eminent physician in Loudon, was 
bom the 8tb of November, 1601. At 
a little more than seventeen years of 
age she rras married to Kobt-rl lloikley 
of Spetchly^ in the county of Wor¬ 
cester, esq. grandson of sir Robert 
Berkley, who was a judge in king 
Charles the First’s time. Mr. Berk¬ 
ley’s mother was a papist, but Mr. 
Berkley himself a protestant; whie.Ii 
put Mrs. Berkley upon studying her 
own religion more fully, and obliged 
her to a more than ordinary strictness 
in lier whole conduct, lii king James’s 
time, when the fears of popery began 
greatly to increase, she prevailed with 
her husband to settle at the Hague till 
the revolution, when they returned to 
England. In 1693, she lost her hus¬ 
band, Mr. Berkley, who was buried 
with his ancestors at Spetchly. After 
his death, she perfected the hospital at 
Worcester, far the erecting of which 
he had bequeathed a large sum of mo¬ 
ney. During her widowhood, she made 
the first draught of that pious treatise, 


which she afterwards finished and pub¬ 
lished, entitleil “ A method of Devo¬ 
tion : or, Rules for holy and devout 
living; with prayers on several occa¬ 
sions, and advices and devotions fur 
the holy Saeratnent,” in octavo. This 
piece has been so well received, as to 
run through three edillons. After con- 
tiuuing a widow near seven years, she 
was married to the bishop of Salisbury, 
who was so sensible of her worUi and 
goodness, that he committed the care 
of his children entirely to her, and left 
her absolute mistress of her own for¬ 
tune. In 1707, she took a journey to 
Spa for her health, and, after her re¬ 
turn, seemed to be much recovered : 
but the winter following, upon the 
breaking of the frost in January^ she 
was taken with a pleuritic fever, of 
which she died in a few days, und was 
buried at .Spetchly, by her former hus¬ 
band. She was a lady, in every re¬ 
spect, of most exemplary life and con¬ 
versation. Sue “ An Account of bur 
prefixed to her ‘ Method of Devotion,’ 
Bond. 1713, by Dr. T. Goodwyn, after¬ 
wards arebbitbop of Cashel.” 
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supposed by Dr. William Binckes, in a piece entitled A 
prefatory discourse to an exuinination of a late book, en¬ 
titled ‘An Expcsititm, &c.’London, 1702, 4to. An 
answer to this discourse came out the year following, sup¬ 
posed by Dr. .John Hoadlj’, primate of Ireland. Dr. Jo¬ 
nathan Kdward.s likewise attacked our author in a piece 
entitled “ 'I’he Exposition given by my lord bishop of 
•Saruin of the second Article of our Religion, examined,” 
l.ondon, 1702, 4io. In answer to which there appeared 
“ Remarks on the Examinist of the Exposition,” &c. Lon¬ 
don, 1702. At the same time, Mr. Robert Burscough 
iniblished “ A Vindication of the twenty-third Article of 
Religion, from a late Exposition, ascribed to my lord 
bishop of Sarum.” Mr. Edmund Pilys likewise published, 
in 1704, “ Reflections on a late Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles,” &c. 4to. 'l^ere were two editions of the 
Exposition, in folio, the same year.—In 1704 the scheme 
for the augmentation of jtoor livings, first projected by 
bishop Burnet, took place, and passed into an act of par¬ 
liament. In 1706, he published a collection of “ Sermons 
and Pamphlets,” 3 vols. 4to; in 1710, an “Exposition 
of the Clinrch Catechism;” and in 1713, “Sermons on 
several occasions,” with an “ Essay towards a new book of 
Homilies.” This learned and eminent prelate died the 
17th of March 17 14-1.5, in the seventy-second year of his 
age, and was interred in the parish-church of St. James 
Clerkenwcil, in London. Since his death, his “ History 
of his own ’I’ime,” with an account of his life annexed, 
wiis puhiislied in 2 vols. fol. but the best edition is that of 
175 ?, 4 vols. 8vo, edited by the rev. Dr. Flexman, with 
the life euiarged, and a very large catalogue of his publi¬ 
cations, to which some trifling additions were made in the 
last edition of t:;e Biographia Britannica. 

As it would lead as, after so long an account of the facts 
of Dr. Burnet's life, into an article perhaps yet longer, 
were we to enter oii the controversy so ably and so fre¬ 
quently repeated respecting the veracity of bis “ History 
of his own Titne,” we shall only no^ice, that as the strong 
party zeal which prevailed at the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury becomes either less, or of less importance to be re¬ 
vived, bishop Burnet’s works seem to rise in public estima¬ 
tion. All that is controversial, indeed, is nearly forgotten ; 
but his History of the Reformation, and of his own Time, 
and his Lives of Rochester, Bedell, Hale, &c. afford a fair 
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prospect that his fame will yet be prolonged. The events 
of his life show that both at home and abroad he stood high 
in the estimation of his contemporaries, and his errors and 
prejudices, of whatever kind, would not have excited so 
many enemies had not his talents given him an unusual 
degree of consequence both in church and state. On the 
subject of his public character, however, we shall content 
ourselves with referring to our authorities, and conclude 
this article with some particulars of his private habits, 
which, as well as the above account of his life, stand un¬ 
contradicted, and surely entitle him to our respect *. 

His time, we are told, was employed in one regular and 
uniform manner: he Was a very early riser, seldom in bed 
later than five or six o’clock in the morning. Private me¬ 
ditation took up the two first hours, and the last half hour 
of the day. His first and li^t appearance to his family 
was at the morning and evening prayers, which he always 
read himself, though his chaplains were present. He took 
the opportunity of the tea-table to instruct his children in 
religion, and in giving them his own comment upon some 
portion of scripture. He seldom spent less than six, often 
eight, hours a day in his study. He kept an open table, 
in which there was plenty without luxury: his equipage 
was decent and plain; and all his expences generous, but 
not profuse. He was a most affectionate husliand to his 
wives; and his love to his children expressed itself, not so 
much in hoarding up wealtli for them, as in giving them 
the best education. After his sons had perfected them¬ 
selves in* the learned languages, under private tutors, he 
sent them to the university, and afterwards abroad, to finish 
their studies at Leyden. In his friendships he was warm, 
open-hearted, and constant; and though his station and 
principles raised him many enemies, he always endea¬ 
voured, by the kindest good offices, to repay all their in¬ 
juries, and overcome them by returning good for evil. He 
was a kind and bountiful master to his servants, and oblig¬ 
ing to all in employment under him. His charities were a 

* The celebrated antiquary, Mr. enemies have blackened him beyond 
Thomas Baker, who cannot be sup- what he deserved. 1 have reason to 
posed very friendly to Burnet’s opi- speak well of him, for he treated me 
nions, says of his History of his own with great humanity, as his letters to 
Time, vol. II. “His life, by his son, me will shew.”—Lrtter in the Bodleian 
is the best part of the book j which, if library. See more from Mr. Baker to 
it may be depended on, shews him to the same purpose, Oent. Mag. LXl. 
have been a great, and no bad man; p. 7SS. 
and I cannot forbear thinking that his 
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principal article of his expence. He gave an hundred 
pounds at a time for the augmentation of small livings ; he 
bestowed constant pensions on poor clergymen and their 
widows, on students for their education at the universities, 
and on industrious, but unfortunate families: he contri¬ 
buted frequent sums towards the repairs or building of 
churches and parsonage-houses, to all public collections, 
to the support of charity-schools (one of which, for fifty 
children at Salisbur}’, was wholly maintained by him), and 
to the putting out apprentices to trades. Nor were his 
alms confined to one nation, sect, or party ; but want, and 
merit, in the object, were the only measures of his libe¬ 
rality. He looked upon himself, with regard to his epis¬ 
copal revenue, as a mere trustee for the church, bound to 
expend the whole in a decent maintenance of his station, 
and in acts of hospitality and charity; and he had so faith¬ 
fully balanced this account, that, at his death, no more of 
the income of his bishopric remained to his family tlian was 
barely sufficient to pay his debts. * 

BURNET (William), eldest son of the preceding, was 
educated privately at first, and when perfected in the 
learned languages, was removed to the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, where lie was admitted a gentleman commoner of 
Trinity college. In 1706 he wassent with his two younger 
brothers abroad, to finish his studies at Leyden; from 
whence he appears to have made a tour through Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. By his own choice he was bred 
to the law; hut it is uncertain whether he practised at the 
bar. In 1720 he was one of the unhappy persons who 
suffered greatly in the infatuation of the South-Sea scheme. 
He had, however, a place in the revenue, of twelve hun¬ 
dred pounds a year; but, being desirous of retrieving his 
fortune, he quitted that post, and was appointed governor 
of New York and the Jerseys. In this station his conduct 
in general was very acceptable to those colonies, and ap¬ 
proved of in England. After the accession of king George 
the Second, in order to provide for a gentleman who was 
understood to be in particular esteem with^his majesty, 
Mr. Burnet was removed from the governments of New 

1 Bi-'K. IJrit. and l.ifc, by Flexman.—Swift’s Works. S*e Index.—Neal’s 
Puritans. S«e Index.—Letters from, in Granger’s Letters |>ubUshcd by Mr. 
Malcolm —Lainti's Hist, of Scotland, vol. IV. p. 390, 397.—GenL Mag. vol. 
I.VI!I. |>. 8,')3, 932; LXI. p. 725, 788.—Whiston’s Life. See Index.—Birch’s 
Tillulsoii.—Nicluils’s Atterbury. See Index.—Bowyer.—Apthorp's l.«tter» on 
the prexaleiicc of Christianity.—Ualrymple’s Memoirs, p. 34, note, &c. &c. 
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York and the Jerseys to those of the Massachnsets and 
New Hampshire. This change was highly disagreeable, 
and he considered it as a great hardship to be obliged to 
part with posts that were very profitable, for such as would 
afford him, at best, only a decent support; and to leave 
an easy administration for one which he foresaw would be 
extremely troublesome. Of this he complained to his 
friends, and it bad a visible effect upon his spirits. On the 
13th of July, 1728, he arrived at Boston, and was received 
with unusual pomp. Having been instructed horn Eng¬ 
land to insist on a fixed salary’s being settled upon him as 
governor, he adhered to his instructions with such unabated 
vigour and perseverance, as involved him in the warniost 
disputes with the general assembly of the province. A 
large detail of these contests may be seen in ftlr. Ilmchin- 
son’s History of Ma.ssac.husets’ Bay, from which Mr. Bur¬ 
net’s abilities, firmness, and spirit wdll appear in a striking 
light. Being deprived of his salary, Iry refusing to receive 
it in the mode proposed by the assembly, and having by 
that means been driven to such straits as obliged him to 
apply to the assistance of his friends for the supj)ort of his 
family, he thought he might be justified in establishing a 
fee and perquisite which had nev^r been known in the 
province before. At New York, all vessels took from the 
governor a pass, or permission for sailing out of the har¬ 
bour, which, though it had no foundation in law, w'as sub¬ 
mitted to without complaint. The same disposition did 
not prevail in the inhabitants of Boston. The' fee which 
Mr. Burnet imposed on the ships, for their passes, being 
complained of to the king and council as illegal and op¬ 
pressive, it was immediately disapproved. In all other 
respects his administration was unexceptionable, but this 
controversy with the general assembly made a great im¬ 
pression upon his mind. I n the latter end of August, 1729, 
be was seized, at Boston, with a fever, which carried him 
off on the 7th of September, and the assembly ordefed 
him a very honourable funeral at the public expence. 
Thongh he had been steady and inflexible in his adherence 
to his instructions, he discovered nothing of a grasping 
avaricious temper. His superior talents, and free and 
easy manner of communicating his sentiments, rendered 
him the delight of men of sense and learning; and his 
right of precedence in all companies, facilitated his natural 
disposition to take a great lead in conversation. His own 
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account of bis genius was, that it was late before it budded; 
and that, until he was nearly twenty years of age, his fa¬ 
ther despaired of his ever making any figure in life. This, 
perhaps, might proceed from the exact discipline of the 
bishop’s family, not calculated alike for every temper. To 
long and frequent religious services at borne in his youth, 
Mr. Burnet would sometimes pleasantl}' attribute his indis¬ 
position to a scrupulous attendance on public worship. 
Mr. Burnet’s first lady was a daughter of Dr. George Stan¬ 
hope, dean of Canterbury, and was a woman equally dis¬ 
tinguished for her beauty, wit, good-humour, singing, and 
various accomplishments. Her sense will appear from the 
following anecdote: When she was dying, being worn 
out with a long and painful sickness, as they rubbed her 
temples with Hungary water, in her last faintings, she 
begged them not to do it, for “ that it would make her 
hair gray.” Mr. William Burnet was the author of a tract 
entitled “ A View of Scripture Prophecy.” * 

BUllNET (Gilbert), the bishop’s second son, had the 
same advantages of education with his elder brother, hav¬ 
ing a distinct tutor both at home and the university. He 
pursued his studies, likewise, for two years at Leyden. At 
Oxford he was admitMd a commoner of Merton college ; 
but how long he studied there we are not informed, nor 
what degree he took. Having entered into holy orders, we 
find him a chaplain in ordinary to his majesty so early as in 
1718, when he could not be thirty years of age. He is said 
to have been a contributor to Hibernicus’s Letters, a pe¬ 
riodical paper carried on at Diiblin in the years 1725,1726, 
and 1727 ; and we believe there is no doubt of his having 
been one of the writers of another valuable paper, entitled 
“ The Free-thinker,” which was afterwards collected into 
three volumes, t2mo. , In the Hoadlian controversy he 
was an able assistant to the eminent prelate from whom that 
controversy received its denomination. Three pieces were 
pub4ished by Mr. Burnet on this occasion, the first of which 
was, “ A Letter to the rev. Mr. Trapp, occasioned by his 
Sermon on the real Nature of the Church and Kingdom of 
Christthe second, “ An Answer to Mr.. Law’s Letter to 
the Lord Bishop of Bangorand the third, “ A full and 
free examination of several important points relating to 
Church-Authority, the Christian Priesthood, the positive 
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Institutions of the Christian Religion, and Church-Com¬ 
munion, in answer to the notions and principles contained 
in Mr. Law’s second Letter to the lord bishop of Bangor.” 
l)r. Hoadly considered our author as one of his best de¬ 
fenders. In 1719 Mr. Burnet published an abridgment of 
the third volun.e of his father’s History of tlie Uefonnation. 
If he had not been cut off in early life, there is no doubt 
but that he would have made a distinguished figure in the 
literary' world ; and it is probable that he woidd have risen 
to a high rank in the church. The Gilbert Burnet who 
abridged the Boylean Lectures was another person.* 
BURNET (Thomas), the third and youngest son of the 
bishop, had an education equally advantageous with that 
of his two elder brothers. When he had acquired a suf¬ 
ficient preparation of grammatical learning, he was sent 
to the university of Oxford, where he became a couunoner 
of Merton-coliege. After this, he studied two years at 
Leyden, from whence he seems to have made a tour 
through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Having chosen 
the profession of the law, he was entered at the Temple, 
where he appears to have contracted wildness of disposition, 
and irregularity of conduct. To this part of his ciiaracter 
there arc frequent allusions in the ||tirical publications of 
the times; and particularly in Dr. Arbuthnot’s notes and 
memorandums of the six days preceding the death of a 
right reverend prelate. Mr. 'i'homas Burnet was even 
suspected of being one of the Mohocks mentioned in the 
Spectator, whose extravagant and cruel exploits made 
much noise, and excited no small degree of terror at that 
period. Swift, in one of his letters to Stella, has the fol¬ 
lowing passage: “ Young Davenant was telling us, how 
he was set upon by the Mohocks, and how they ran his 
chair through with a sword. It is not safe being in the 
streets at night. The bishop of Salisbury’s son is said 
to be of the gang. They are all whigs. A great lady 
sent to me, to speak to her father, and to lord treasurer, 
to have a care of them, and to be careful likewise of my¬ 
self ; fur she heard they bad malicious intentions against 
the ministry and their friends. I know not whether there 
be any thing in thi.s, though others are of the same opi¬ 
nion.” The report concerning Mr. Burnet might be 
groundless; but it is certain that his.time was not wholly 
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spent in dissipation; for, being warmly devoted to the 
cause of the whigs, he commenced political writer against 
the administration of the four last years of queen Anne. 
No less than seven pamphlets of this kind, though without 
his name, were written by him, in 1712 and 1713. His 
first was entitled “ A Letter to the People, to be left for 
them at the Booksellers; with a word or two of the Band¬ 
box Plot.” This small tract is drawn up in short para¬ 
graphs, after the manner of Mr. Asgiil; but not in ridicule 
of that author, who is Spoken of in terms of high com¬ 
mendation. Another piece of Mr. Burnet’s was: “ Our 
Ancestors as wise as we, or ancient Precedents for modern 
Facts, in answer to a Letter from a noble Lordwhich 
was followed by ‘‘The History of Ingratitude, or a second 
Part of ancient Precedents for modern Facts,” wherein 
many instances are related, chiefly from the Greek and 
Roman histories, of the ungrateful treatment to which the 
most eminent public characters have been exposed; and 
the whole is applied to the case of the duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough. A subsequent publication, that had likewise a re¬ 
ference to the conduct of the ministry towards the same 
great general, and which was dedicated to him, was en¬ 
titled “ The true Char^ter of an honest Man, especially 
with relation to public Affairs.” Another of Mr. Burnet’s 
tracts, which was called “ 'IVuth, if you can find it; or a 
Character of the present Ministry and Parliament,” was 
entirely of an ironical nature, and sometimes the irony 
is well supported. But our author’s principal political 
pamphlet, during the period we are speaking of, was, “ A 
certain Information of a certain Discourse, that happened 
at a certain Gentleman’s House, in a certain County : 
written by a certain Person then present; to a certain 
Friend now at London ; from whence you may collect the 
great Certainty of the Account.” This is a dialogue in 
defence of the principles and conduct of the whigs; and 
it gsive such oifence to queen Anne’s Tory ministry, that 
on account of it, Mr. Burnet was taken into custody in 
January 1712-13. He wrote, also, “ Some new Proofs 
by which it appears that the Pretender is truly James the 
Thirdin which, from the information, we suppose, of 
his father, he gives the same account, in substance, of the 
Pretender’s birth, that was afterwards published in the 
bishop^s History of his own Time. What Mr. Burnet en¬ 
deavours to make out is, that three supposititious children 
VoL. VII. C c 
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were introduced ; and consequently, that the Pretender 
was Janies the I’hirdor, to put it more plainly, “ the 
third pretended James.” Whilst our young author, not¬ 
withstanding his literary application and engagements, still 
continued his wild courses, it is related, that his father 
one day seeing him uncommonly grave, asked what he 
was meditating. “ A greater work,” rejilied the son, 
“ than your lordship’s History of the Reformation.” 
“ What is that, Tom ?” “ My own reformation, my 

lord.” “ I shall be heartily glad to see it,” said the bi¬ 
shop, “ but almost despair of it.” This, however, was 
happily accomplished, though, perhaps, not during the 
life of the good prelate, and Mr. Burnet became not only 
one of the best lawyers of his time, but a very respectable 
character. After the accession of king George the First, 
he wrote a letter to ^e earl of Halifax, on “ the Necessity 
of impeaching the fate Ministry,” in which he urges the 
point with great zeal and warmth, and shews the utmost 
dislike of treating with any degree of lenity, a set of men 
whose conduct, in his opinion, deserved the severest pu¬ 
nishment. He insists upon it, that the makers of the treaty 
of Utrecht ought to answer for tlieir treasons with their 
heads. The letter to the earl of Malilax, which apjieared 
with Mr. Burnet’s name, was followed by an anonymous 
treatise, entitled “ A second Tale of a Tub ; or the 
History of Robert Powel the Puppet-Showman.” This 
work, which is a satire on the earl of Oxford and his mi¬ 
nistry, and is far from being destitute of wit and humour, hath 
never had the good fortune (nor, indeed, did it deserve 
it,) of being read and admired like the original “ Tale of 
a Tub.” The author himself, in the latter part of his lii'e, 
wished it to be forgotten; for we arc well informetl that 
be sought much for it, and purchased such copies as he 
could meet witli, at a considerable price. Soon after his 
father’s death, he published “ A Character of the right 
reverend father in God, Gilbert lord bishop of Saruin ; 
with a true copy of his last Will and Testament.” In ri¬ 
dicule of this publication, was printed in Hudibrastic 
verse, and with a very small portion of merit, “ A certain 
dutiful Son’s Lamentation for the Death of a certain right 
reverend ; with the certain Particulars of certain Sums and 
Goods that are bequeathed him, which be will most cer/afn/^ 
part with in a certain time.” In 1715, Mr. Burnet, in con¬ 
junction with Mr. Ducket, wrote a travestie of the first book 
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of the Iliad, under the title of “ Homerides;” which exposed 
him to the lash of Mr. Pope, and occasioned that great poet 
to give him a place, though not with remarkable severity, 
in the Dunciad. He was likewise concerned in a weekly 
paper, called “ The Grumbler.” He was, however, soon 
taken from these literary occupations, by being appointed 
his majesty’s consul at Lisbon, where he continued se¬ 
veral years. Whilst he was in this situation, he had a 
dispute with lord Tyrawiej', the ambassador, in which the 
merchants sided with Mr. Burnet. During the continuance 
of the dispute, the consul took an odd method of affronting 
his antagonist. Employing the same taylor, and having 
learned wliat dress his lordship intended to wear on a birth¬ 
day, Mr. Burnet provided the same dress as liveries for 
liis servants, and appeared himself in a plain suit. It is 
said, that in consequence of this c^arrel (though how 
truly, perhaps, be doubted), die ambassador and 

consul were both recalled. Upon Mr. Burnet’s return to 
his country, he resumed the profession of the law. In 
1723, he published, with a few explanatory notes, the 
lirst volume of his father’s “ History of his own Time;” 
and, in 1732, wrote some remarks in defence of that his¬ 
tory, in answer to lord Lansdowne’s' letter to the author 
of the “ Reflections historical and political.” When Mr. 
Burnet gave to the public, in 1734, the second volume 
of the bishop’s liistoiy, he added to it the life of that 
eminent prelate. In Easter term 1786, he was called 
to the degree of serjeant at law; and, in May 1740, was 
appointed king’s serjeant, in the room of serjeant Eyre, 
deceased. When, in 1741, judge Fortescue was raised 
to the mastership of the rolls, Mr. Burnet, in the month 
of October in that year, succeeded him as one of the jus¬ 
tices of the court of common-pleas. On the 23d of No¬ 
vember, 1745, when the lord chancellor, the judges, and 
the associated gentlemen of the law, waited on the king, 
with their address on occasion of the rebellion, bis majesty 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. He was 
also a member of the royal society. Sir Thomas Burnet con¬ 
tinued in the court of common-pleas, with great deputation, 
to his death, which happened on the 5th of January, 1753. 
He died of the gout in his stomach, and left behind him the 
character of an able and upright judge, a sincere friend, a 
sensible and agreeable companion, and a muniheent bene* 
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factor to the poor. Dr. Ferdinando Warner, in his dedication- 
of sir Thomas More’s Life to the then lord keeper Henley, 
having mentioned that Mr. justice Burnet recommended 
to him the translation of the Utopia, adds: “ of whom I 
take this opportunity to say with pleasure, and which your 
lordship, 1 am sure, will allow me to say with truth, that 
for his knowledge of the world, and his able judgment of 
things, he was equalled by few, and excelled by none of 
his contemporaries.” The following clause in our learned 
judge’s will was the subject of conversation after his de¬ 
cease, and was inserted in the monthly collections, as 
being somewhat extraordinary. 1 thiidc it proper in this 
solemn act to declare, tliat as I have lived, so I trust I 
shall die, in the true faith of Christ as taught in the 
Scriptures; but not as taught or practised in any one vi¬ 
sible church that I know of; though I think the church of 
England is as little stuffed with the inventions of men as 
any of them j and the church of Rome is so full of them, 
as to have destroyed all that is lovely in the Christian 
religion.” This clause gave occasion to the publication 
of a serious and sensible pamphlet, entitled: “ The true 
Church of Christ, which, and where to be found, ac¬ 
cording to tlie Opinion of the late judge Burnet; with 
an Introduction concerning divine worship, and a caution 
to gospel preachers; in which are contained, the Reasons 
for that Declaration in his last Will and Testament.” A 
judgment may be formed of his abilities-in his profession, 
from his argument in the case of llyal and Howls. In 
1777 were published in 4to, “ Verses written on .several 
occasions, between the years 1713 and 1731.” These 
were the poetical productions of Mr. Burnet in his youth, 
of whom it is said by die editor, that he was connected in 
friendship and intimacy with those wits, which w'ill for 
ever signalise the beginning of the present century ; and 
that himself shone with no inconsiderable lustre amidst tiie 
constellation of geniuses which then so illustriously adorned 
the British hemisphere. 

It is related of him, that be would himself have pub¬ 
lished his verses, if he had not thought that some of them 
were too light and sportive for the gravity of the judicial 
character, and would derogate, in a certain degree, from 
the dignity of the tribunal to which he had ascended. VV’ith 
regard to the poems themselves, which arc for the most 
part very short, and chiedy upon amorous subjects, and 
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among which are several songs, and translations from the 
Odes of Horace, their characteristic excellence is an easy 
negligence and elegant simplicity. They are such pro¬ 
ductions as might be expected from a yoting man of lively 
parts and classical taste; but who, at th^ same time, was 
not endued with any extraordinary vigour of poetical ima¬ 
gination. * 

BURNETT (James), lord Monboddo, a learned writer 
of the eighteenth century, was descended from the an¬ 
cient family of the Burnetts of Leys, in Kincardine¬ 
shire, and was born at the family seat of Monboddo, 
in October or November, 1714. He was first edu¬ 
cated at tlie parish school of Laurencekirk, whence he 
went to King’s college, Aberdeen, and after the usual 
courses there, studied civil law'at Groningen. On his 
return in 1738, he was admitted to the Scotch bar, 
where he acquired considerable practice. During the 
rebellion in 1745, when the administration of justice 
was interrupted, he went to London, where be became 
acquainted with some of the literati of the time, par¬ 
ticularly Mallet, Thomson, and Armstrong, These visits 
he often repeated, and enlarged his acquaintance and cor¬ 
respondence with the succeeding generations of learned 
men, most of whom he survived. During his practice at 
the Scotch bar, he was particularly distinguished for the 
part he took in the celebrated Douglas cause, and was 
eminently instrumental in assisting the family of Douglas, 
in tlie prosecution of a suit which was finally determined 
in their favour. On the death of his relation lord Milton, 
in 1767, he was promoted to the bench by the title of lord 
Monboddo, which political intrigue delayed for some 
time. 

During his periods of leisure, the course of his studies 
led him to attempt the composition of a work, which 
should afford, to the confusion and astonishment of the 
moderns, a complete vindication of the wisdom and elo¬ 
quence of his admired ancients. The volumes of his 
“ Origin and Progress of Language,” were published 
about the year 1773, and were very variously treated by 
the critics. Those who were partial to modern literature, 
on account of their ignorance of that of antiquity, or who, 
though not unacquainted with the more popular of the 
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ancient authors, were, howcAcr, strangers to the deeper 
mysteries of Greek erudition, condemned lord Monboddo’s 
work with bitter and contemptuous censure. Nothing, it 
was said, but the strange absyrdity of his opinions, could 
have hindered his book from falling dead-born from the 
press. In the late Mr. Harris, however, (che philosopher 
of Malmesbury), he found an ailmirer and literary friend, 
who was himself deeply vensant in Grecian learning and 
philosophy, and was exceedingly delighted to meet with 
one that had cultivated those studies with equal ardour, 
and worshipped the excellence of the aiK lent Greeks, as 
far above all other excellence. Lord Monbocldo’s pri¬ 
vate life was spent in the jtractice of ail the social vir¬ 
tues, and in the enjoyment of much domestic feiicity; the 
latter, indeed, was for a time interrupted by the death of 
a wife and son whom he tenderly loved ; but he endured 
the loss with a firmness fitted to do honour either to philo¬ 
sophy or religion. 

In addition to his office as a judge in the supreme civil 
court, in Scotland, an offer was mavie to him of a scat in 
the court of justiciary, the supreme criminal court. But 
though the emoluments of this place would have made a 
convenient addition to his income, he refusetl to accept 
it, lest its business should too much detach him from the 
pursuit of his favourite studies. His patrimonial estate 
was small, not affording a revenue of more than 30(»/. a 
year. Yet he would not raise the rents, would never dis¬ 
miss a poor old tenant, for thS sake of any augmentation 
of emolument offered by a richer stranger; and, indeed, 
shewed no particular solicitude to acrcomplish any im¬ 
provement upon his lands,' save that of having the nnmber 
of persons who should reside upon tliem as tenants, and 
be there sustained by their produce, to be, if possible, su¬ 
perior to the population of any equal portion of the lands 
of his neighbours. 

The vacations of the court of session afforded hint lei¬ 
sure to retire every year, in spring and in autumn, to the 
country ; and lie used then to dress in a style of simplicity, 
as if he had been only a plain farmer, and to live among 
the people upon his estate, wdtb ail the kind familiarity 
and attention of an aged father among his grown-up chil¬ 
dren. It was tliere he had the pleasure of receiving Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, when upon his well-known tour through 
the islands of Scotland. Johnson admired nothing in litera- 
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tnreso much as the display of a keen discrimination of human 
character, a just apprehension of the principles of moral ac¬ 
tion, and that vigorous common-sense, which isthe most hap¬ 
pily applicable to the ordinary conduct of life. Monboddo 
delighted in the refinements, the subtleties, the abstractions, 
and what may be called the affectations of literature; and 
in comparison with these, despised the grossness of modern 
taste and of common affairs. Johnson thought learning 
and science to be little valuable, except so far as they 
could be made subservient to the purposes of living use¬ 
fully and happily with the world on its own terms. Mon- 
boddo’s favourite science taught him to look down with 
contempt upon all sublunary, and especially upon all mo¬ 
dern things ; and to fit life to literature and philosophy, 
not literature and philosophy to life. 

As the work on the “ Origin and Progress of Language’’ 
was intended chiefly to vindicate the honours of Grecian 
literature, he was induced to undertake another for the 
purpose of defending the cause of Grecian philosophy. 
'J'hc philosophy of ideas, first interestingly taught by 
Plato, had been recently pursued by Berkeley and Hume, 
into consequences of unavoidable scepticism and absur¬ 
dity ; the dialectics and metaphysical arrangements of 
Aristotle had been exploded by the general reception of 
the inductive logic of Bacon. To confound the scientific 
priile of the puny moderns, and to prove that Aristotle 
and Plato were despised and neglected only because they 
were not understood, MofK>oddo wrote his “ Ancient Me¬ 
taphysics,” which extended to six 4to volumes, published 
at various periods from 1778. This work evinces, like the, 
other, his extravagant fondness for Grecian learning and 
philosophy, and his scorn for all that was modern. It 
proves, that, though versed in the science of Aristotle and 
Plato, he knew not, for want of a sufficient acquaintance 
with modern literature, bow to explain that science to his 
contemporaries. 

Amidst this progress of his literary and philosophical 
studies, lord Monboddo neglected not his duties as a judge. 
Whether officiating singly, in the character of lord ordi¬ 
nary or reporting judge; assisting his brother judges in 
full court; or attending to those parts of his judicial duty 
which were to be discharged by private study, he was still 
solemnly and indefatigably diligent in these engagements, 
in preference to all others. As a lawyer, his arguments. 
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opinions, and decisions, were sound, learned, marked 
with acute discrimination, and free from fantastic peculiarity. 
He was no favourer of the rich in preference to the poor; 
nor yet of the poor, at the expeuce of injustice to the 
rich. All his whimsies and partialities as a scholar disap¬ 
peared, when he came to determine concerning the rights 
of his fellow subjects. 

He died of a paralytic stroke, at his house in Edinburgh, 
May 26, 1799. 

His character is thtis given by one of his successors on 
the bench, lord Woodhouselee. Lord Monboddo “ was a 
man of great worth, honour, and moral rectitude, but of 
much singularity of opinions and character, which ap¬ 
peared both in the doctrines contained in his writings, in 
the strain of his conversation, and in the habits of his life. 
His notions of the origin of language, arts, and sciences, 
are much akin to those of the Epicureans, of which Lu¬ 
cretius has given an ample detail in his fifth book ‘ Dc 
rerum Natura,’ and which Horace has abridged in the 
third of his satires: 

f Cum prorepsemnt primis animalia tenis,’ &c. 

The confirmation !of his theory of language, his lordship 
finds in the condition of savage nations, in those few ex¬ 
amples of human creatures discovered in an insulated state, 
in deserts, and in the rude and defective nature of some 
languages, and the highly artificial and philosophical 
structure of others, as the Greek, the Sanscreet, &c. 
Lord Monboddo carried his adlhiration of the ancients to 
such a pitch, as to maintain their superiority over the 
moderns, not only in ])hilosophical attainments, recondite 
science, the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture, mu¬ 
sic, poetry, oratory, and all the various species of literary 
composition ; but even in bodily strength, stature, and 
longevity ; esteeming the present race of mortals a dege¬ 
nerate breed, both with respect to mental and corporeal 
endowments. Yet, with all these eccentricities of opinion, 
his writings. display great erudition, an uncommon hc- 
quaintance with Greek philosophy and literature, and a 
just and excellent spirit of criticism, both on the authors 
of antiquity, and on the English classical writers of the last 
and preceding ages. 

“ His temper was affectionate, friendly, and social. 
He was fond of convivial intercourse; and it was his daily 
custom to unbend himself, after his professional labours, 
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amidst a select party of literary friends, whom he invited 
to an early supper. The entertainment itself partook of 
the costume of the ancients; it had all the variety and 
abundance of a principal meal; and the master of the feast 
crowned his wine, like Anacreon, with a garland of roses. 
His conversation, too, bad a race and flavour peculiarly 
its own; it was nervous, sententious, and tinctured with 
genuine wit. His apothegms were singularly terse and 
forcible; and the grave manner in which he often con¬ 
veyed the keenest irony, and the eloquence with which he 
supported his paradoxical theories, afforded the highest 
amusement of those truly attic banquets, which will be long 
remembered by all who bad the pleasure of partaking in 
them.” * 

BURNET (Thomas), D. D. rector of West Kington, 
Wiltshire, and prebendary of Sarurn, was educated in 
New-coilege, Oxford, where he became M. A. and on the 
8th of July, 1720, he accumulated the degrees of B. D. 
and D.D. for which he went out grand compounder. His 
four principal works are, an “ Answer to Tindal’s Chris¬ 
tianity as old as the Creation,” a “ Treatise on Scripture 
Politics,” a course of Sermons preached at Mr. Boyle’s 
Lecture,” and an “ Essay op the Trinity,” in which last 
performance he endeavours, with great ingeni)ity and 
plausibility, to unite the rationality claimed by the Uni¬ 
tarians, with the orthodox language of those who admit the 
Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity. This curious tract 
is now so little known, as not to have been noticed in any 
of the late Trinitarian controversies, excepting in a pam¬ 
phlet entitled “ Orthodoxy and Charity united.” Dr. 
Burnet died in May 1750.* 

BURNET (Dr. Thomas), a most ingenious and learned 
writer, was born at Croft, in Yorkshire, about the year 
1635. liis first education was at the free-school of North- 
Alverton, in that county, hrom whence he was removed in 
June 1651, to Clare-hall in Cambridge, where he had 
Dr. Tillotson for his tutor. Dr. Cudworth was at that time 
master of Clarerhall, but removed from it to the mastership 
of Christ’s college, in 1654; and thither our author fol¬ 
lowed him. Under his patronage he was chosen fellow in 
1657, commenced M. A. in 1658, and became senior 

r Gent, and Surop. Magazines.—Brewster’s Cyelopcdia,—Tytler’s Life *t 
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proctor of the university in 1661; but it is uncertain how 
long afterwards he continued his residence there. He was 
afterwards governor to the young earl of Wiltshire, son of 
the marquis of Winchester, with whom be travelled abroad; 
and gave such satisfaction, that, soon after his return to 
England, he was invited and prevailed on by the first duke 
of Ormond, to travel in the same capacity with the young 
earl of Ossory, his grace’s grandson and heir-apparent. 
These honourable connections introduced him into what 
may properly be called the world : in which he afterwards 
confirmed the reputation he already had fur talents and 
learning, by the publication of liis Telluris theoria sacra, 
orbis nostri originem & mutationes’generales, quas olim 
subiitet subiturus est, complectens.” 7’his Sacred Theory 
of the Earth was originally published in Latin, in 2 vois. 
4to, the two first books concerning the deluge, and |)ara- 
dise, 1681; the two last, concerning the burning of the 
world, and the new heavens and new earth, in 1689. The 
uncommon approbation this work met with, and the par¬ 
ticular encouragement of Charles II. who relished its 
beauties, inducet! the author to translate it into English. 
Of this translation he ))ublished the two first books in 1684, 
folio, with an elegant dedication to the king; and the two 
last in li89, with a no less elegant dedication to queen 
Mary. “ The English edition,” he tells us, “ is the same in 
substance with the Latin, though, he confesses, not so 
properly a translation, as a new eoniposition upon the 
same ground, there being several additional chapters in it, 
and several new moulded.” 

On May 19, 1685, he was made mastdir of the Charter- 
house, by the interest of the duke of Ormond; and soon 
after commenced LL. D. At what time he entered into 
orders is not exactly known; but it is plain that be was a 
clergyman at his election to this mastership, from the ob¬ 
jection then made against him by some of the bishops who 
were governors, namely, “ that he generally appeared in 
a lay-habit,” which was over-ruled by bis patron the duke 
of Ormond, by asserting in his favour, that he bad no 
living or other ecclesiastical preferment; and that his life 
and conversation were in all respects suitable to the cleri¬ 
cal character. In the latter end of 1686, Dr. Burnet’s 
integrity, prudence, and resolution, were fully tried in 
his new station, upon the following occasion : one Andrew 
Popbam, a Roman Catholic, came to the Charter-house, 
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with a letter from king James to the governors, requiring 
them to choose and admit him the said Andrew Popham a 
pensioner thereof, “ without tendering any oath or oaths 
unto him, or requiring of him any subscription, recog¬ 
nition, or other act or acts, in conformity to the doctrine 
and discipline of the church of England as the same is now 
established ; and notwithstanding any statute, order, or 
constitution, of or in the said hospital; with which, says 
his majesty, we are graciously disposed to dispense in his 
behalf.” On the meeting of the governors, the king’s 
letter was read, and the lord chancellor Jefferies moved, 
that without any debate they should proceed to vote whe¬ 
ther Andrew Popham should be admitted a pensioner of 
the hos()ital, according to the kh>g’s letter. The master. 
Dr. Burnet, as the junior, was to vote first, but he told 
the governors, that he thought it was bis duty to acquaint 
their lordships with the state and constitution of that hos¬ 
pital ; and, though this was opposed by some, yet, after 
a little debate, he proceeded to observe, that to admit a 
pensioner into the hospital without his taking the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, was not only contrary to the 
constitution of the hospital, but to an express act of par¬ 
liament for the better establishment thereof. One of the 
governors asked what this was to the purpose ? The duko 
of Ormond replied, that he thought it much to the pur¬ 
pose ; for an act of parliament was not so slight a thing as 
not to deserve a consideration. After some other dis¬ 
course, the question was put, whetlier Popham should be 
admitted ? and passed in the negative. A second letter 
from the king wS afterwards sent; to which the governors, 
in a letter addressed to his majesty, humbly replied, and 
gave their reasons why they could not admit Andrew Pop- 
ham as a pensioner of the hospital. This not satisfying 
king James, he ordered chancellor Jefferies to find out a 
way how he might compel their submission, and the master 
was particularly threatened to be summoned before the ec¬ 
clesiastical commissioners. But bis subsequent quarrels 
with the universities, and the commotions which followed, 
prevented any farther proceeding on the, part of the king. 
This was the first stand made against the dispensing power 
of that reign, by any society in England, and was of great 
importance to the public. A relation of the Charter-house 
proceedings upon this occasion was published by Dr. Bur¬ 
net iu 1689. 
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After the revolution, he was introduced to court by hia 
tutor and friend, archbishop Tillotson, and was made 
X chaplain to the king, and soon after, clerk of the closet. 
He was now considered as in the high road to great prefer¬ 
ment, and had certainly a fine prospect before him; when 
he ruined all by some unadvised strokes of his pen. In 
1692 he published “ Archseologiae philosophies; sive doc- 
trina antiqua de rerum originibus,” 4to, with a dedication 
to king William, whose character he draws with great 
strength of genius and art, and in that beautiful style 
which was peculiar to himself. But neither the high rank 
and authority of bis patron, nor the elegance and learning 
displayed throughout the work, could protect the author 
from the clamours raised against him for allegorizing in a 
very indelicate manner the scripture account of the fall of 
Adam and Eve. In consequence of which, as appears 
from^ Latin letter written by himself to Walters, a book¬ 
seller at Amsterdam, dated Sept. 14, 1694, he desires to 
have the most offensive parts omitted in the future editions 
of that work. He had expressed himself to the same pur¬ 
pose, some time before the date of this letter, in a Latin 
epistle, “ Ad virum clarissimum circa nuper editum de 
Archmologiis Philosophicis libellumwhere he says, that 
he cheerfully wished that any passages which have given 
offence to the pious and wise, and particularly the dialogue 
between Eve and the Serpent, may be expunged. I’he 
person to whom this letter is addressed, and also a second 
afterwards upon the same subject, was generally under¬ 
stood to bte archbishop Tillotson. Both the letters are 
subjoined to the second edition of “ Ai^hseologiae philo¬ 
sophic®,” printed in 1728, in 8vo, and in both he ac¬ 
knowledges sacred scripture, whether literally or mysti¬ 
cally understood, to be given us from heaven, as the rule 
of our faith, the guide of our life, and the refuge of our 
salvation; and professes to pay to it all possible respect, 
honour, and veneration. 

But all this proved insufficient; and the storm raised 
against him was rather increased than abated, by the en¬ 
comium which Mr. Charles Blount, the deistical author of 
the ** Oracles of Reason,” thought proper to bestow upon 
his work. Blount, in a letter to his friend Gildon, tells him, 
that ** according to his promise, he has sent him a translation 
of the seventh and eighth chapters, and also the appen¬ 
dix, of the great and learned Dr. Burnet’s « Archreologi® 
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plulosophicse,” &c. a piece which he thinks one of the 
most ingenious he ever read, and full of the most acute 
as well as learned observations. The seventh and eighth ^ 
chapters, here translated for Mr. Gildon’s use, were, un¬ 
fortunately, the most objectionable in the whole work; and 
being immediately adopted by an infidel writer, gave such 
support to the complaints of the clergy, that it was judged 
expedient, in that critical season, to remove him from his 
place of clerk of the closet. He withdrew accordingly 
from court; and, if Mr. Oldmixon can be credited, ac¬ 
tually missed the see of Canterbury, upon the death of Til- 
lotson, on account of this very work, which occasioned him to 
be then represented by some bishops as a sceptical writer. 
He then retired to his studies in ,the Charter-house, with¬ 
out seeking, or perhaps desiring, any farther preferment; 
for he does not appear to'have been a man of ambition; 
and there be lived, in a single state, to a good old age, 
dying Sept 27, 1715. 

In 1727, two other learned and elegant Latin works of 
our author were published in 8vo ; one, “ De fide et ofiiciis 
Christianorimi,” the other, “ De statu mortuorum et re- 
surgentium.” Burnet had himself caused to be struck off 
at the press a few copies of each of these works, for the 
use of himself and some private friends; but did not in¬ 
tend them for the public, there being some points dis¬ 
cussed in them against the scripture account of future 
punishment, which be thought not so proper to be com¬ 
municated openly. Yet, surreptitious copies from proof- 
sheets getting into the world, and the works being mangled 
and full of fauits^Mr. Wilkinson, of Lincoln's-inn, Burnet's 
particular friend, and who was in possession of all his 
papers, thought it proper to publish a copy of them cor¬ 
rected by the doctor himself; as he did in 1727. To the 
second edition, in 1733, of “ De statu mortuorum et re- 
surgentium,” is added an appendix, “De futuraJudreorum 
restauratione it appearing to the editor from Burnet’s 
papers, that it was designed to be placed there. He is 
said also to have been the author of three small pieces 
without his name, under the title of “ Remarks upon an 
Essay concerning human understandingthe tw'o first 
published in 1697, the last in 1699 ; which “Remarks” 
were answered by Mrs. Catherine Trotter, afterwards Mrs. 
Cockbiirn, then but twenty-three years of age, in her 
Defence of Mr. Locke’s Essay, printed in Mity* 1702. 
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These pieces, however, were not among the acknowledged 
works of Dr. Burnet. 

Of the Sacred Theory of the Earth, which is the principal 
of all his productions, the substance is this : between the be¬ 
ginning and end of the world, he supposes several interme¬ 
diate periods, in which he conceives that nature undergoes 
various changes. Those which respect this terraqueous 
globe, he believes to have been recf)rded in the sacred 
Scriptures. From these compared with profane history, 
he attempts to prove, that the primaeval earth as it rose 
out of chaos, was of a different form and structure from 
the present, and was such, that from its dissolution would 
naturally arise an universal deluge. Such a change in the 
state of the globe, he infers from the general aspect of its 
surface in the present day; and he argues, that since it is 
the nature of fluids to form a smooth surface, the earth, 
which was at first a chaotic mass in a fluid state, as it gra¬ 
dually became solid by the exhalation of the lighter par¬ 
ticles of air and water, would still retain its regular super¬ 
ficies, so that the new earth would resemble an egg. The 
earth, in this paradisaical state, he supposes to be capable 
of sending forth its vegetable productions without rain, 
and to enjoy a perpetual serene and cloudless atmosphere. 
In process of time, he conceived that the surface of the 
earth, by thfe continual action of the rays of the sun, would 
become so parched, as to occasion vast fissures, through 
which the waters of the great abyss, contained within the 
bowels of the earth, would be sent forth by means of elastic 
vapours, eitpanded by heat, and acting with irresistible 
force upon ttieir surface ; whence a universal deluge would 
ensue, and in the violent concussion, lofty mountains, 
craggy rocks, and other varieties in the external form of 
the earth, would appear. Our theorist also conjectures, 
that the earth, in its original state, owed its universal 
spring to the coincidence of the plane of the ecliptic with 
that of the equator; and supposes that, at the deluge, tlwi 
pole of the ediptic changed its position, and became ob¬ 
lique to the plane of the equator. From similar causes 
he conceives that the final conflagration will be pro¬ 
duced. This theory is well imagined, supported with 
much erudition, and described with great elegance of 
diction; but it can only be considered as an ingenious 
fiction, which rests upon no other foundation than mere 
conjecture. 
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Yet it would be endless to transcribe all the encomiums 
passed on it. Mr. Addison, in 1699, wrote a Latin ode 
in its praise, which has been prefiixed to many editions of 
it. An able writer. Dr. Warton, in his “ Essay on Pope,” 
has not scrupled, from this single work, to rank Dr. Bur¬ 
net witli the very few, in whom the three great faculties of 
the understanding, viz. judgment, imagination, and me¬ 
mory, have been found united. According to him, there 
have existed but few transcendant geniuses, who have been 
singularly blessed with this rare assemblage of different 
talents; and Burnet, in his Theory, he thinks has displayed 
an imagination very nearly equal to that of Milton. 

But, notwithstanding these encomiums on Burnet, it 
cannot be aflinned that bis Theory is built upon principles 
of mathematics and sound philosophy; on the contrary, 
men of science were displeased at him for presuming to 
erect a theory, which lie would have received as true, with¬ 
out proceeding on that foundation. Flamstead is reported 
to have t<ild liim, somewhat peevishly, that “ there went 
more to the making of a world, than a fine-turned period,” 
and tliat “ he was able to overthrow the Theory in one sheet 
of paper.” Otliers attacked it in form. Mr. Erasmus Warren, 
rector of Worlington, in Suffolk, published two pieces against 
it soon after its appearance in English, and Dr. Burnet an¬ 
swered them; which pieces, with their answer^ have been 
printed at the end of the later editions of the Theory. 
Mr. John Keill, Savilian professor of geometry in Oxford, 
published also an Examination of it in 1693, to which Dr. 
Burnet replied; and then Mr. Keill defended himself. 
Burnet’s reply to Keill is subjoined to the later editions 
of his Theory ; and Keill’s Examination and Defence, 
together with his “ Remarks and Defence upon Whiston’s 
Theory,” were reprinted together in 1734, 8vo. It is uni¬ 
versally allowed that Keill has solidly confuted the Theory; 
and it is to be lamented that he did it in the rough way of 
controversy; yet there are many passages in his confuta¬ 
tion, which shew, that he at the same time entertained the 
highest opinion of the author. “ I acknowledge him (says 
he) to be an ingenious writer; and if he had taken a right 
method, and had made a considerable progress in those 
sciences that are introductory to the study of nature, 1 
doubt not but he would have made a very acute philoso¬ 
pher. It was his unhappiness to begin at first with the 
Cartesian philosophy ; and not having a sufficient stock of 
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geometrical and mechanical principles to examine it 
rightly, he too easily believed it, and thought that there 
was but little skill required in those sciences to become a 
philosopher; and therefore, in imitation of Mons. Des 
Cartes, he would undertake to shew how the world was 
made; a task too great, even for a mathematician.” 

Many, perhaps, may wonder that a book fundamentally 
wrong, should run through so many editions, and be so 
much read; but the reason is plain. No man reads 
Homer’s Iliad for history, any more than he reads Milton’s 
Paradise Lost for divinity; though it is possible there may 
be true history in the one, as it is certain there is some true 
divinity in the other. Such works are read, purely to en¬ 
tertain and amuse the fancy; and it is not the story that is 
sought after, but the greatness of imagery, and nobleness 
of sentiments, with which they abound. Why may not 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth be read with the same view ? 
It is not true in philosophy; but it is full of vast and sub¬ 
lime conceptions, presents to the imagination new and 
astonishing scenes, and will therefore always furnish a high 
entertainment to the reader, who is capable of being 
pleased as well as instructed. This even Keill himself al¬ 
lows : “ For, as 1 believe (says he) never any book was 
fuller of errors and mistakes in philosophy, so none ever 
abounded with more beautiful scenes and surprising 
images of nature. But I write only to those who might 
perhaps expect to find a true philosophy in it; they who 
lead it as an ingenious romance, will still be pleased with 
their entertainment.” * 

BURNET (Dr. Thomas), a physician of Scotland, of 
whose birth, life, and death, we find nothing recorded, 
except what the title-pages of his books set forth; namely, 
that he was M. D. “ medicus regius, et collegii regii me- 
dicorum Edinburgensis socius.” His name deserves to be 
preserved, however, for the sake of two useful works which 
he has left. One is, “ Thesaurus medicinas practicae,” 
Lond. 1673, 4to; a collection from the best practical 
writers, the last edition of which, greatly enlarged by him¬ 
self, was published at Geneva, 1698, 4to. Haller enu¬ 
merates twelve editions of it. The other, “ Hippocrates 

• Origlaalljr written for this Dictionary, by Dr. Ralph Healbcote. See also 
Biog. Brit.—Rrucfeer's Hist, of Philosophy.—Watt!'s Gresham Profetsors.— 
Kiahols’s Bowyer. 
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contractus, in quo Hi ppocratis omnia in brevem epitomen 
reducta debentur,” Edinb. 1685, 8vo. A neat edition of 
this was printed at London, 1743, 12mo.' 

BURNS (Robert), an eminent modern poet of Scot¬ 
land, was born on the 29th day of January, 1759, in a small 
house about two miles from the town of Ayr, in Scotland. 
His father, William, after various attempts to gain a live¬ 
lihood, took a lease of seven acres of land, witii a view of 
commencing nurseryman and public gardener; and having 
built a house upon it with his own hands, he married, De¬ 
cember 1757, Agnes Brown. The first fruit of his mar¬ 
riage was Robert, who in his sixth year was sent to a 
school at Alloway Miln, about a mile distant from his fa¬ 
ther’s house, where he made considerable proficiency in 
reading and writing, and where he discovered an inclina¬ 
tion for books not very common at so early an age. With 
these, however, he appears at that time to have been ra¬ 
ther scantily supplied ; but what he could obtain he read 
with avidity and improvement. About the age ^f thirteen 
or fourteen, he was sent to the parish school of Dalrymple, 
where he increased his acquaintance with English gram¬ 
mar, and gained some knowledge of the French language. 
Latin was also recommended to him; but he was not in¬ 
duced to make any great progress in it. In the intervals 
from these studies, he was employed on his father’s farm, 
which, in spite of much industry, became so unproductive 
as to involve the family in great distress. This early por¬ 
tion of affliction is said to have been, in a great measure, 
the cause of that depression of spirits of which our poet 
often complained, and during which his sufferings appear 
to have been very acute. His father having taken another 
farm, the speculation was yet more fatal, and involved his 
affairs in complete ruin. He died Feb. 13, 1784. 

It w'as between the fifteenth and sixteenth year of his 
age, that Robert, as he himself informs us, first “ com¬ 
mitted the sin of rhyme.” Having formed a boyish affec¬ 
tion for a female who was bis companion in the toils of the 
field, he composed a song, which is inserted in his works; 
but which, however extraordinary from one at his age, 
and in his circumstances, is far inferior to any of his sub¬ 
sequent performances. He was at this time “ an ungainly, 
awkward boy,” unacquainted with the world, but who 
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occasionally had picked up some notions of history, litera- 
tore, and criticism, from the few books within his reach. 
These, he informs us, were Salmon’s utxi (Jmbrie’s Geo¬ 
graphical Grammars, the Spectator, Pope’s W orks, some 
plays of Shakspeare, Tull and Dickson on Agriculture, the 
Pantheon, Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, Justice’s British Gar¬ 
dener’s Directory, Boyle’s Lectures, Allan Ramsay’s 
Works, Taylor’s Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, a Scr 
lect Collection of English Songs, and Hervey’s Medita¬ 
tions. Of this motley assemblage, it may readily bo sup¬ 
posed, that some would be studied, and some read super¬ 
ficially. There is reason to think, however, that he pe¬ 
rused the works of the poets with such attention, as, as¬ 
sisted by his naturally vigorous capacity, soon directed his 
taste, and enabled him to discriminate tenderness and sub¬ 
limity from affectation and bombast. 

It appears afterwards, that during the space of seven 
years in ^hicb the family lived at Tarbolton, where bis 
father’s last farm was situated, that is, from the seven¬ 
teenth to the twenty-fourth year of Robert’s age, he made 
no considerable literary improvement, involved, as be was, 
in the common difficulties of his family : but still the in¬ 
nate peculiarities of his character displayed themselves, 
always to the astonishment, and sometimes to the terror of 
his neighbours. He was distinguished by a vigorous un¬ 
derstanding, and an untameable spirit. His resentments 
were quick, and, although not durable, expressed with a 
volubility of indignation which could not but silence and 
overwhelm bis humble and illiterate associates; while the 
occasional effusions of < his muse on temporary subjects, 
which were handed about in manuscript, raised him to a 
local superiority that seemed the earnest of a more ex¬ 
tended fame. His first motive to compose verses, as has 
been already noticed, was bis early and warm attach¬ 
ment to the fair sex. His favourites were in tlie humblest 
walks of life; but, during his passion, he elevated them 
to Lauras and Saccharissas. His attachments, however, at 
this time, were of the purer kind, and his constant theme 
the happiness of the married state •, to obtain a suitable 
provision for which, he engaged in partnership with a 
fiax-dresser, hoping, probably, to attain by degrees the 
rank of a manufacturer. But this speculation was attended 
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with very little success, SQd was finally ended by an ac¬ 
cidental fire. 

This calamity, the distresses of his family, and a dis¬ 
appointment in a love affair, threw him for some time into 
a state of melancholy, which be seems to have considered 
as constitutional; but from which he was roused by an 
accidental acquaintance with some jovial companions, who 
gave a more gay turn to his sentiments. On his father’s 
death, he took a farm in conjunction with his brother, with 
the honourable view of providing for their large and orphan 
family. On this farm our poet entered, with a resolution 
to be wise: he read books on agriculture, calculated crops, 
and attended markets. But here, too, he was doomed to 
be unfortunate, although, in his brother Gilbert, he had a 
coadjutor of excellent sense, a man of uncommon powers 
both of thought and expression. During his residence on 
this farm with his brother, he fonned a connexion with a 

{ 'oung woman, the consequences of which could not be 
ong concealed. In this dilemma, the imprudent couple 
agreed to make a legal acknowledgment of an irregular and 
private marriage, and projected that she should remain 
with her father, while he, having lost all hopes of success 
at home, was to go to Jamaica to push his fortune.” 
This proceeding, however romantic it may appear, would 
have rescued the lady’s character, consonant to the laws of 
Scotland, which allow of greater latitude in the terms and 
period of the marriage-contract than those of England; 
but it did not satisfy her father, who insisted on having all 
the written documents respecting the marriage cancelled, 
and by this unfeeling measure he intended that it should 
be rendered void. The daughter consented, probably un¬ 
der the awe of parental authority; and our poet, though 
with much anguish and reluctance, was also obliged to 
submit. Divorced now from all he held dear in the world, 
he had no resource but in bis projected voyage to Jamaica, 
which was prevented by a circumstance which eventually 
laid the foundation of bis future fame. For once, his 
poverty stood hia friend ; he was destitute of every neces¬ 
sary for the voyage, and was therefore advised to raise a 
sum of money by publishing his poems in the way of sub¬ 
scription. They were accordingly printed at Kilmarnock, 
in 1786, in a small volume, which was encouraged by sub¬ 
scriptions for about 350 copies. It is hardly possible, say 
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his countrymen who were on the spot at this time, to ex¬ 
press with what eager admiration and delight these poems 
were every where received. Old and young, high and 
low, grave and gay, learned and ignorant, all were alike 
delighted, agitated, transported. Such transports would 
naturally find their way into the bosom of the author, espe¬ 
cially when he found that, instead of the necessity of Hying 
from his native land, he was now encouraged to go to 
Edinburgh and superintend the publication of a second 
edition. 

This was the most momentous period of his life, in 
which he was to emerge from obscurity and poverty to dis¬ 
tinction and wealth. In the metropolis he was soon intro¬ 
duced into the company and received the homage of men 
of literature, rank, and taste; and his appearance and 
behaviour at this time, as they-exceeded all expectation, 
heightened and kept up the curiosity which his works had 
excited. He became the object of universal admiration 
and fondness, and was feasted, caressed, atid flattered, as 
if it had been impossible to reward his merit too highly, or 
to grace bis triumphal entry by too many solemnities. But 
what contributed principally to extend his fame into the 
sister kingdom, was his fortunate introduction to Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie, w'lio, in the 97th paper of the Lounger, then pub- 
li.shcd periodically at Edinburgh, recommended his poems 
by judicious specimens, and such generous and clegatit 
eriticisni, as placed the poet at once in the rank In; was 
destined to hold. From this time, whether present or 
absent. Burns and his genius were the objects uliicii en¬ 
grossed all attention and all conversation. 

It cannot be surprising if so much adulation, in this 
new scene of life, produced efiects on Burns which wcie 
the source of much of the unhappiness of his future life : 
for, while he was admitted into the com|)any of men of 
taste, delicacy, and virtue, he was al.so seduced, by press¬ 
ing invitations, into the society of those wiiose habits, 
without being very gross, are yet too social and inconsi¬ 
derate; and the festive indulgences of these his conipanif)ns 
and professed admirers were temptations which often be¬ 
came irresistible. Among his superiors iti rank and merit, 
his behaviour was in general decorous and unassuming; 
hut among his more equal or inferior associates, he was 
permitted to dictate the mii;th of the evening, and repaid 
the attention and submission of his hearers by sallies of wit. 
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which, from one of his birth and education, in addition to 
their sterling value, bad all the fascination of wonder. His 
introduction, about the same time, into certain convivial 
clubs of higher rank was, to say the least, an injudicious 
mark of rcs|ject to one who, whatever his talents, was 
destined, unless very uncommon aad liberal patronage 
.shonid interpose, to return to the plough, and to the sim¬ 
ple and frugal enjoyments of a peasant’s life. 

During his residence at Edinburgh, his finances were 
considerably improved by, the new edition of his poems; 
and this enabled him not only to partake of the pleasures 
of that city, but to visit several other parts of his native 
country. He left Edinburgh May 6, 1787, and in the 
course of his journey was hospitably received at the houses 
of many gentlemen of worth and learning, who introduced 
him to their friends and neighbours, and repeated the a{>- 
plauses on which he bad feasted in the metropolis. Of 
this tour he wrote a journal, which still exists, and of which 
some specimens have been published. He afterwards tra¬ 
velled into England as far as Carlisle. In the beginning 
of June he arrived at MossgicI, near Mauchlin, in Ayrshire, 
after an absence of six months, during which he had ex¬ 
perienced a happy reverse of fortune, to which the hopes 
of few men in his situation could have aspired. He per¬ 
formed another journey the same year, of which there are 
a few minutes in the work already referred to, and which 
furnished him with subjects for his muse. His companion 
in some of these tours was a Mr. Nicol, a man of consi¬ 
derable talents, but eccentric manners, who was endeared 
to Burns not only by the warmth of his friendship, but by 
a certain congeniality of sentiment and agreement in ha-, 
bits. This sympathy, in some other instances, made our 
poet capriciously fond of companions, who, in the eyes of 
men of more regular conduct and more refined notions, 
were insuH'cruble. 

During the greater part of the winter, 1787-8, Burns 
again resided in Edinburgh, and entered with peculiar 
relish into its gaieties. By his patrons of the higher order 
he was still respected and caressed ; but, as the singu¬ 
larities of his manner displayed themselves more openly, 
and as the novelty of his appearauce wore o(F, he became 
less an object of general curiosity and attention. He lin¬ 
gered long in this place, however, in hopes that some si¬ 
tuation would have been olfered which might place him in 
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independence : but as it did not seem probable that any 
thing of that kind would occur soon, he began seriously to 
reflect that he bad as yet acquired no permanent situation 
in the world, and that tours of pleasure and praise would 
not provide for the wants of a family. Influenced by these 
considerations, and probably ashamed of a delay which was 
not in unison with his native independence of mind, he 
quitted Edinburgh in the month of February 1788. Find¬ 
ing himself master of nearly 500/. from the sale of his 
poems, after discharging all expences, he took the farm 
of Ellisland, near Dumfries, and stocked it with part of 
this money, besides generously advancing 200/. to his 
brother Gilbert, who was struggling with many difiiculties 
in the farm of Moss^iel. He was now also legally united 
to Mrs. Burns, who joined him, with their children, about 
the end of this year; and now rebuilt the dwelling-house 
on his farm, to render it more commodious to his family; 
and while the regulations of the farm had the charm of no¬ 
velty, he passed his time in more tranquillity than he had 
lately experienced. But, unfortunately, his old habits 
were rather interrupted than broken. He was again invited 
into social parties, with the additional recommendation of 
a man who had seen the world, and lived with the great; 
and again partook of tbo.se irregularities for which men of 
warm imaginations, and conversation-talents, find too many 
apologies. But a circumstance now occurred which pre¬ 
sented a new species of teniptatidUs, and threw many ob¬ 
stacles in his way as a farmer. 

It haa already been noticed, that Burns very fondly 
cherished those notions of independence, aud those feel¬ 
ings of an independent spirit that are dear to the young 
and ingenuous, and were, perhaps, not less so to him, be¬ 
cause so often sung by the greatest of our poets. But he 
bad not matured these notions by reflection ; and he was 
now to learn, that a little knowledge of the world will 
overturn many such, airy fabrics. If we may form ,»ny 
judgment, however, from his correspondence, his expec¬ 
tations were not very extravagant, since he expected only 
that some of his illustrious patrons would have placed him, 
on whom they had bestowed the honours of genius, in a 
situation where his exertions might have been uninter¬ 
rupted by the fatigues of labour, and the calls of want. 
Disappointed in this, be now formed s design of applying 
|br the office of exciseman, as a kind of resource in case 
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his expectations from the farm should be baffled. By the 
interest of one of his friends, this object was accomplished; 
and after the usual forms were gone through, he was ap¬ 
pointed exciseman, or, as it is vulgarly called, gauger, of 
the district in which he lived. It soon appeared, as might 
naturally have been expected, that the duties of this office 
were incompatible with his previous employment. His 
farm,'’ says Dr. Currie, “ was, in a great measure, aban¬ 
doned to bis servants, while he betook himself to the duties 
of bis new appointment. He might still, indeed, be seen 
in the spring, directing bis plough, a labour in which he 
excelled, or with a white sheet, containing his seed-corn, 
slung across his shoulders, striding with measured steps 
along his turned-up furrows, and scattering the grain in 
the earth. But his farm no longer occupied the principal 
part of bis care or his thoughts. It was not at Ellisland 
that be was now in general to be found:—Mounted on 
horse-back, this high-minded poet was pursuing the de¬ 
faulters of the revenue among the hills and vales of Niths- 
dale, bis roving eye wandering over the charms of nature, 
and muttering bis wayward fancies as he moved alongJ* 

About this time (1792), be was solicited, and cheerfully 
consented, to give his aid to a beautiful work, entitled A 
select collection of original Scottish Airs for the Voice : to 
which are addcul introductory and concluding symphonies 
and accompaniments for the piano forte and violin, by 
Pieyel and Kozeluch; with select and characteristic verses 
by the most admired Scottish poets, &c.” This work was 
projected by Mr. George Thomson, of Edinburgh, in whom 
Burns would have found a generous employer, bad he not, 
from motives understood only by himself, refused every 
offer of remuneration. He wrote, however, with attention 
and without delay, for this work, all the songs which form 
the third volume of the edition of his works in 3 vols. ISmo; 
to which may be added those he contributed to the 
** Scots Musical Museum,” conducted by Mr. James John¬ 
son, and published in volumes, from 17-87 to 1797. 

Burns also found leisure to form a society for purchasing 
and circulating books among the farmers of the neighbour¬ 
hood ; but these, however praiseworthy employments, still 
interrupted the attention he ought to have bestowed on his 
farm, which became so unproductive that he found it con¬ 
venient to resign it, and, disposing of bis stock and crop, 
removed to a small house which be had taken in Dumfries, 
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a short time previous to his lyric engagement with Mr. 
Thomson. He bad now received from the board of excise, 
in consequence of his diligence and integrity, an appoint¬ 
ment to a new district, the emoluments of which amounted 
to about seventy pounds sterling per annum. While at Dum¬ 
fries, his temptations to irregularity, partly arising from the 
wandering and unsettled duties of his office, and partly 
from the killing kindness of his friends, recurred so fre¬ 
quently as nearly to overpower those resolutions, which he 
appears to have formed with a perfect knowledge of what is 
right and prudent During his quiet moments, however, 
lid was enlarging his fame by those admirable compositions 
be sent to Mr. Thomson: and his temporary sallies and 
flashes of imagination, in tlie merriment of the social table, 
still bespoke a genius of wonderful krcngth and of high 
captivations. It has been said, indeed, with great justice, 
that, extraordinary as his poems are, they afford but an 
inadequate proof of the powers of their author, or of that 
acuteness of observation and fertility of expression he dis¬ 
played on the most common topics in conversation. In 
the society, likewise, of persons of taste and respectability, 
he could refrain from those indulgences which among his 
more constant companions probably formed bis chief re¬ 
commendation. 

The emoluments of his office, which now composed his 
whole fortune, soon appeared insufficient for the main¬ 
tenance of his family. He did not, indeed, from the first, 
expect that they could; but he had hopes of promotion at 
no great distance of time, and would probably have at¬ 
tained it, if he had not forfeited the favour of the board of 
excise, by some conversations on the state of public affairs, 
the revolution of France, &c. which were deemed highly 
improper, and were, probably, reported to the board in a 
way not calculated to lessen their effect. An inquiry was 
therefore instituted into his conduct, the result of which, 
although rather favourable, was not so much so as to re¬ 
instate him iirthe good opinion of the commissioners. In¬ 
terest was necessary to enable him to retain his office ; and 
he was informed that his promotion was deferred, and must 
depend on his future behaviour. He is said to have de¬ 
fended himself on this occasion in a letter addressed to 
one of the board with much spirit and skill. He wrote 
-another letter to a gentleman, who, hearing that he had 
been dismissed from his situation, proposed a subscription 
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for him. In this last he gives an account of the whole 
transaction, and endeavours to vindicate his loyalty; he 
also contends for an independence of spirit, which he 
certainly possessed, and which, in many instances, he de¬ 
cidedly proved, but which yet appears to have partaken of 
that ardent zeal and extravagance of sentiment which ate 
htter to point a stanza than to conduct a life. 

Although not satisfied wiUi the issue of this affair, he 
continued to look up to the contingencies and gradations 
of promotion. In a letter written to one of his patrons 
(whose name is concealed), dated 1794, be states that he 
is on the list of supervisors; that in two or three years lie 
should be at the head of that list, and be appointed, as a 
matter of course; but that then a friend might be of ser¬ 
vice ill getting him into a part of the kingdom which he 
would like. A supervisor’s income varies from about 120/. 
to, 200/. a year ; but the business, he says, is “ an inces¬ 
sant drudgery, and would be nearly a complete bar to 
every species of literary pursuit.” He proceeds, how¬ 
ever, to observe, that the moment be is appointed super¬ 
visor in the common routine, he might be nominated on 
the collector’s list, “ and this is always a business pflrely 
of political patronage. A collectorship varies from much 
better than two hundred a year to near a thousand. Col¬ 
lectors also come forward by precedency on the list, 
and have, besides a handsome income, a life of complete 
leisure. A life of literary leisure, with a decent compe-. 
tence, is the summit of my wishes.” He then respectfully 
solicits the interest of his correspondent to facilitate this. 

He was doomed, however, to continue in his present 
employment for the remainder of his days, which were not 
many. His constitution, which had all the peculiarities 
and delicacies that belong to the temperament of genius,” 
was now rapidly decaying; yet, although sensible that his 
race was nearly run, his resolutions of amendment were 
but feeble. His temper, amidst many struggles between 
pr/nciple and passion, became irritable and gloomy, and 
he was even insensible to the kind forgiveness and soothing 
attentions of his-atfeciionate wife. In the mopth of June, 
1796, he removed to Brow, in Annandale, about ten miles 
from Dumfries, to try the effect of sea-bathing; a remedy 
that at hrst, be imagined, relieved the rheumatic pains 
in his limbs, with which be had been afflicted ibr some 
months; but this was immediately followed by a new 
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attack of fever. When brought back to his house at Dum> 
fries, OH the 18th of July, he was no longer able to stand 
upright. The fever increased, attended with delirium and 
debility, and on the 21st he expired, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. His funeiul was accompanied with mi¬ 
litary honours, not only by the corps of Dumfries volun¬ 
teers, of which be was a member, but by the fencible in¬ 
fantry, and a regiment of the Cinque Port cavalry, then 
quartered in Dumfries. 

He left a widow and four sons, for whom the inhabitants 
of Dumfries opened a subscription, which, being extended 
to England, produced a considerable sum for their imme¬ 
diate necessities. This has since been augmented by the 
profits of tl>e splendid edition of his works, printed in four 
volumes, 8vo; to which Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, pre¬ 
fixed a life, written with much elegance and taste. 

As to the person of our poet, he is described as being 
nearly five feet ten inches in height, and of a form that 
indicated agility as well as strength. His well-raised fore¬ 
head, shaded with black curling hair, expressed uncom¬ 
mon capacity. His eyes were large, dark, full of ardour 
and animation. His face was well formed, and his coun¬ 
tenance uncommonly interesting. Of his general beha¬ 
viour, some traits have already been given. It usually 
bespoke a mind conscious of superior talents, not however 
unmixed with the affections which beget familiarity and 
affability. It was consequently various, according to the 
various modes in which he was addressed, or supposed 
himself to be treated; for it may easily be imagined that 
he often felt disrespect where none was meant. His con¬ 
versation is universally allowed to have been uncommonly 
fascinating, aud rich in wit, humour, whim, and occasion¬ 
ally in serious and apposite reflection. This excellence, 
however, proved a lasting misfortune to him : for while it 
procured him the friendship of men of character and taste, 
in whose company his humour was guarded and chaste, it 
had also allurements for the lowest of mankind, who know 
no difference between freedom and licentiousness, and are 
never so completely gratified as when genius condescends 
to give'a kind of sanction to their grossness. Yet with all 
his failings, no man had a quicker apprehension of right and 
wrong in human conductj or a stronger sense of what was 
ridiculous or mean in morals or manners. His own errors 
Ite well knew and lamented, and that spirit of indepen- 
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deiice wblcfi he claimed, and so frequently exhibited, pre¬ 
served him from injustice orselfisb insensibility. He died 
poor, but not in debt, and left behind him a name, the 
fame of which will not be soon eclipsed. 

Of his poems, which have been so often printed, and so 
eagerly read, it would be unnecessary here to enter into a 
critical examination, iill readers of taste and sensibility 
have agreed to assign him a high rank among the rural 
poets of bis country. His prominent excellencies are hu¬ 
mour, tenderness, and sublimity; a combination rarely 
found in modern times, unless in the writings of a few poets 
of the very highest fame, with whom it would be improper 
to compare him. As he always wrote under the impres¬ 
sion of actual feeling, much of the character of the man 
may be discovered in the poet. He executed no great 
work, for he never was in a situation which could afford 
the means of preparing, executing, and polishing a work 
of magnitude. His time he was compelled to borrow from 
labour, anxiety, and sickness. Hence his poems are short, 
various, and frequently irregular. It is not always easy to 
predict, from the beginning of them, what the conclusion or 
general management will be. They were probably written 
at one effort, and apparently with ease. He follows the 
guidance of an imagination, fertile in its images, but irre¬ 
gular in its expressions, and apt to be desultory. Hence 
he mixes the most affecting tenderness with humour al¬ 
most coarse, and.from this frequently soars to a sentiment 
of sublimity, a lofty flight, indicative of the highest powers 
of the art. Although in pursuit of flowers, he does not 
scruple to pick up a weed, if it has any thing singular in 
its appearance, or apposite in its resemblance. Yet the 
reader, who has been accustomed to study nature, and the 
varieties of the human mind, will always find something ia 
Unison with his boldest transitions. 

If the merit of a poet is to be estimated by comparison. 
Bums has certainly surpassed his countrymen Ramsay and 
Fergusson, the only two writers of any eminence with 
whom a comparison has been, or can be instituted. In his 
early attempts; these were the best modelsvhe had to fol¬ 
low ; and it is evident that he had studied their works, and 
derived considerable improvement from them. He ac¬ 
knowledged that, meeting with Fergusson’s Scottish Poems, 
he “strung his lyre anew with emulating vigour.” But still 
he exceeds in versatility of talent. The poems of Raunsay 
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and Fergusson are characterized by humour or pathos 
only ; but our poet, while his humour was more exuberant 
than theirs, and bis pathos equally touching, rose superior 
by flights of the sublime and terrible, which thej' never 
attained. He may therefore be believed when he says, 
that “ although he had these poets frequently in his eye, 
it was rather with a view to kindle at their flame, than to 
servile imitation.” 

Burns was entirely the poet of nature.—Of literature he 
had none. He knew the Greek and Roman poet.s, if he 
knew them at all, only in translations. 'I'here have been, 
indeed, few poets less indebted to art and education. He 
was a total stranger to the tinsel, the overloading epithets, 
and other shifts of modern poets. If he read French, he 
imbibed nothing of the French manner; but his knowledge 
of that language does not appear to have been very inti¬ 
mate, although some common-place phrases occur in his 
letters. What superior ciilture might have done for a 
mind naturally vigorous and easily susceptible of know¬ 
ledge, we shall not now inquire. Burns’s works claim 
no charitable allowance on account of the obscurity of his 
birth, or the smallness of his acquisitions; they are such a$ 
few scholars could have produced, and such as learning 
could not have materially improved: as a poet, he may 
await the verdict of criticism, without the least necessity of 
putting in the plea of poverty, or '^nt of literature. In 
all bis works, he discovers his fceling.s, without betraying 
his situation. Had they been sent into the world without 
a name, conjecture would have found no pretence to fix 
them on a ploughman, or to suppose that they were pub¬ 
lished merely to raise pity and relief. 

By some it has been regretted, that the best perform¬ 
ances of our poet are in a language now accounted bar¬ 
barous, whicli is never used in serious writing, and which 
is gradually falling into disuse, because every man gets rid 
of it as soon as he can. . It has been asked, why he should 
write only for a pr.rtof the island, when he could command 
the admiration of the whole? In answer, it has been 
urged, that he wrote for the peasantry of his country, in. a 
language which was to them familiar, and rich in expres¬ 
sion. It was likewise for many years the only langug.ge‘he 
knew so well as to be able to express himself fluently in it; 
Bis eaily thoughts were conveyed in it, a.nd it was endeared 
to him by the pleasures of memory and association. Ho 
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wrote it when he had no very extensive ambition, and 
when he had no suspicion that it would obscure his senti> 
meuts, or narrow his fame. Nor, it must be confessed, 
has he been disappointed in his expectations, if we sup¬ 
pose that they were more enlarged. In England, Ireland, 
and America, his poems have been read and studievl with 
pleasure and avidity, amidst all the ittlerruptions of glos- 
sarial reference. These remarks, however, do not apply 
to many of his graver poems which are written in English, 
and in English which proves that he had cultivated that 
language with attention and success; although he did not 
conceive it to be adapted to such pieces as he intended, 
perhaps exclusively, for the use of his humble neighbours, 
and to give classic dignity to his native scenery. 

It has already been mentioned, that Burns had received 
a religions education, such as is common to the lower 
classes in Scotland ; and it may be observed, that many of 
his sentiments run in a devotional strain, while he fre¬ 
quently, but not always with equal judgment, introduces 
the language and .imagery of the Holy Scriptures in his 
writings. It is to he lamented, however, that the reli¬ 
gions impressions of his youth were neither so strong nor 
so durable as to afford him consolation amidst the untoward 
events ol his life. He appears to have been much affected 
by the bigoi.y of his neighbours, and has satirized it with 
peculiar humour; bufln this discharge of what he might 
think was his duty, he overlooked the mean betwixt super¬ 
stition and unbelief. In his latter days he felt severely the 
folly of thus removing from one extreme to another ; and 
probably lumcnled the loss of that happier frame of mind 
in which he wrote the concluding verses of the “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.”, Let us hope, however, that his many 
and frank acknowledgments of error finally ended in that 
“ repentance which is not to be repented of.” It. is but 
justice to add, that he corrected certain improprieties in¬ 
troduced into his early poems ; and it was his intention to 
have revised all his works, and make reparation to the in¬ 
dividuals be bad been supposed to irritate, or to the sub¬ 
jects he had treated with unbecoming levity." “When vve 
reflect,” says Mr. Mackenzie, “ on his rank in life, the 
habits to which he must have been subject, and the society 
in which he must have mixed, we regret, perhaps, more 
than wonder, that delicacy should be so.often ollended in 
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perusing a volame in which there is so much to interest 
and please us.” 

The character of Burns will still be incomplete, without 
soipe notice of his abilities as a prose-writer; for of these 
we have ample proofs in his familiar correspondence. That 
his letters were never intended for the public eye, that 
many of them are mutilated, and that some, perhaps, 
might have been suppressed, are deductions which do not 
affect their merit as the effusions of a very uncommon 
mind, enriched with knowledge far beyond what could 
have been reasonably expected in his situation. He ap¬ 
pears to have cultivated English prose with care, and cer¬ 
tainly wrote it with a sprightly fluency. His turns of ex¬ 
pression are various and surprizing, and, when treating 
the most common topics, his sentiments are singular and 
animated. His letters, however, would have attained a 
higher portion of graceful expression, and would have 
been more generally pleasing, had they not been too fre¬ 
quently the faithful transcripts of a disappointed mind, 
gloomily bent on one set of indignant and querulous reflec¬ 
tions. But with this, and another exception which might 
be made to these letters, from a frequent imitation of the 
discursive manner of Sterne, they must ever Ire considered 
as decided proofs of genius. They contain many admira¬ 
ble specimens of critical acumen, imd many flights of hu¬ 
mour, and observations on life anffmanners, which fully 
justify our belief that, had he cultivated bis prose talents 
only, he might have risen to very high distinction in epis¬ 
tolary or* essay writing. Upon the whole. Burns was a 
man who undoubtedly possessed great abilities with great 
failings. The former he received from nature, he prized 
them highly, and he improved them ; the latter were 
exaggerated by circumstances less within his controul, and 
by disappointments which, trusting to the most liberal en¬ 
couragement ever offered to genius, he could not have 
foreseen. They may yet serve to guard ambitious and 
ardent minds from similar irregularities and wanderings, 
and to explain why such a man, after the first burst of po¬ 
pular applause was past, lived and died more unhappily 
than would probably have been tbe case bad be never 
known what it was to be caressed and admired. * 

* Abrid^ from a (ketch of his life, written by the'editor of this Dictionary^ 
br an edition of his works, 3 toIs. timo. 
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BURROUGHES (Jeremiah), a paritan divine, tvas 
born in 1599, and educated at Cambridge, but was obliged 
to quit that university for nonconformity. He sheltered 
himself for some time under the hospitable roof of die earl 
of Warwick, and afterwards retired to Holland, where he 
was chosen minister of an English congregation at Rotter> 
dam. In 1642 he returned to England, and became 
preacher of two of the largest and most numerous congre> 
gations in London, Stepney and Cripplegate. It was not 
his object to spread sedition, but peace, for which he ear¬ 
nestly laboured. His “ Irenicum” was one of the last 
subjects upon which he preached. He was a man of learn¬ 
ing, candour, and modesty, and of irreproachable life. A 
considerable number of bis writings are in print, many of 
which were published after his death, which happened No¬ 
vember 14, 1646. When the assembly of divines reformed 
the church by placing that of Scotland in lieu of that of 
England, Mr. Burroughes was a dissenter from their de¬ 
crees, and lamented that after all the mischiefs of rebellion 
and revolution, men were not allowed to have liberty of 
conscience any mure than before. These divisions are 
said to have shortened his days. Baxter used to say that 
if all Presbyterians had been like Mr. Marshall, and all in¬ 
dependents like r.lr. Burroughes, their differences might 
easily have been cotimromised. Such men, however, in 
those distracted timeswere the “ rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto.” We have before us a list of twelve quartos, and 
four octavos, mostly published from his MSS. after his 
death, among which is an “ Exposition on Hosea,” 3 vols. 
but none of them seem to have attained any great degree 
of popularity.* 

BURROUGHS (Sir John), knt. garter king at arms, is 
said to have been the son of a gardener or a brewer at 
Sandwich, who appears, however, to have been a person of 
considerable opulence, as he married into the family of the 
Dennes of Dennehill, and gave his son a very liberal edu¬ 
cation. He studied law in Gray’s-inn, and in 1623, was 
appointed keeper of the records in the Tower, and about 
the same time became secretary to the EarLMarshal. In 
the former reign (Elizabeth) he had been created Mowbray 
herald extraordinary, to enable him to become a king at 
arms, upon a vacancy, and was knighted by king James L 


* Meal’f ParitaM.->Qraager, vol. U. 
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July 17, 1624. He attended Charles I. when he went to 
Scotland to he crowned. In 1633 he was made garter 
king at arms. In 1636, he obtained a grant to entitle him 
to the Ices and perquisites of his office, because he had 
been abroad upon the business of the crown, which ena¬ 
bled him to take his share of the dues of his office, the 
same as if he had been personally present in the college. 
In 1640, he attended the treaty held by the sovereign with 
his subjects in Scotland, and upon the civil war breaking 
outj withdrew from the college, to attend his duty upon 
his royal master. Whilst in this service, a grace passed 
in convocation at Oxford for the degree of LL. D. but 
Wood says it does not appear by the register whether he 
was admitted, which, however, is highly probable. He 
died at Oxford, Oct. 21, 1643, and was buried in Christ 
church cathedral. He wrote, 1. “ Impetus juveniles, et 
quasdam sedatioris aliquantulum animi epistolse,” Oxon. 
1643, 8vo, in which his name is Latinized into Butrlnis. 
Most of the epistles are written to Philip Bacon, sir Francis 
Bacon (lord Verulam), Thomas Farnabie, Thomas Coppin, 
sir Henry Spelman, &c. 2. “ The Sovereignty of the 

British Seas, proved by records, &c.” written in 1633, but 
not published until 1651, 12mo. Wood says he also made 
“ A Collection of Records in the Tower of London.” 
There are many MS pedigrees remaining of his drawing 
up. In the Inner Temple library is a commentary in MS. 
from his pen, on the formulary for combats before the 
constable and marshal. His abilities and erudition were 
universally acknowledged during his life. * 

BURROW (Sir James), born in 1701, was made mas¬ 
ter of the crown-office in 1724, and was elected F. 11. S. 
1737, F. A. S. 1751. On the death of Mr. West in 1772, 
he was prevailed on to (ill the president's chair at the royal 
society till the anniversary election, when he resigned it 
to sir John Pringle; and Aug. 10, 1773, when the society 
presented an address to his majesty, he received the ho¬ 
nour of knighthood. He retained his mastership of the 
crown-office till bis death, Nov. 5, 1782. An elegant 
whole-length portrait of sir James Burrow was engraved, 
after Devis, by Basire, in 1780. During the memorable 
presidency of the great earl of Mansfield, sir James seems 

‘ Ath. Ox. vok II. Fasti,—Koble’g College of Arms. 
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to have been the first repoi;ter of law cases. From a series 
of many years’ attendance on the court of king’s bench 
officially, and from a constant habit and attention to accu¬ 
racy in preserving notes of the business hi that court, and 
being further assisted by the records which passed through 
his hands in the course of his office, he was particularly 
enabled to give a collection of the Cases from 26 George II. 
to 12 George III. in which generally the arguments of the 
counsel as well as those of the court, are related in a very 
full and accurate manner, and in a method adapted to give 
a regular view of the actual progress of the cause as it oc¬ 
curred in court, which of course led the reporter into a 
more diffuse and circumstantial detail of the arguments 
than lias in general been thought necessary by other re¬ 
porters, but which appears to have been considered by the 
author as essential to an exact report of the case, as well as 
conducive to the improvement of the student. These re¬ 
ports have thei'efore been considered as a work of the first 
necessity in the library of a modern lawyer. They have 
passed through four editions, the last of which was printed 
with additional notes and references in 1790, 5 vols. royal 
Svo. He also published a separate collection of his “ Re¬ 
ports of the Decisions of the Court of King’s Bench, upon 
Settlement cases, from the year 1732 to 1776,” having 
during the whole of that period uniformly attended that 
court, and made it a part of his employment to record the 
proceedings of it; and in this part of his labours he had 
the satisfaction of being greatly instrumental in promoting 
the knowledge of this much litigated branch of the law, 
and his work seems to have had the effect of lessening the 
number of appeals to the court of king’s bench. These 
decisions have been twice printed, first in 4to, 1768, 1772, 
and 1776, to which were subjoined a few thoughts on 
pointing (published separately in 1769 and 1772), and se¬ 
condly in 1786, with marginal notes and references. It is 
said that he intended to have published his reports of the 
cases decided in the court of king’s bench, during the 
time of the three, chief justices immediately preceding lord 
Mansfield, and that the manuscripts of such cases were in 
the hands of Robert Burrow, esq. his nephew, lately de¬ 
ceased. Sir James also published, without his name, a 
few “ Anecdotes and observations relating to Oliver Crom¬ 
well and his family, serving to rectify several errors con- 
• Vql. VII. E E 
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cerning him, published by Nicol. Comnenus Papadopoli, 
in his “ Historia gymnasii Patavini,” 1763, 4to. * 

BURTON (Henry), was born at Birsall in Yorkshire, 
a'boutlS79-, and educated at St. John’s college in Cam¬ 
bridge, where he took both his degrees in arts. He was 
afterwards incorporated M. A. at Oxford, and took the de¬ 
gree of B. D. He first was tutor to the sons of lord Carey 
of Lepington (created in 1625 earl of Monmonth), and 
afterwards, probably by his lordship’s interest, clerk of the 
closet to prince Henry; and after his death to prince 
Charles, whom he was appointed to attend into Spain in 
1623; but, for reasons unknown, was set aside after part 
of his goods were shipped, and upon that prince’s accession 
to the crown was removed from being his clerk of the clo¬ 
set. Burton, highly disgusted at this treatment, took 
every opportunity of expressing his resentment, particu¬ 
larly by railing against the bishops. 

In April 1625, he presented a letter to king Charles, 
remonstrating against Dr. Neile and Dr. Laud, his ma¬ 
jesty’s continual attendants, as popishly affected; and for 
this was forbidden the court Soon after he was presented 
to the rectory of St Matthew’s, in Friday-street, London. 
In Dec. 1636, he was summoned to appear before Dr. 
Duck, one of the commissioners for causes ecclesiastical, 
who tendered to him the otfths ex officio, to answer to cer¬ 
tain articles brought against him, for what he had advanced 
in two sermons preached in his own church on the pre¬ 
ceding 5th of November Burton, instead of answering, 
appealed'to the king : but a special high-commission court, 


* The text they were preached upon 
was Proverbs xxiv. 21, In these 
two seriHODB, and ill bis apology, he 
cluirged the bisliops with dangerous 
plots to change the orthodox religion 
established in England, and to bring 
ill Romish superstition in the room of 
it; and blamed them for introducing 
Several innovations into divine worship. 
The chief he ineutioned were, that in 
tiu: epistle the Sunday bcibre Easter, 
they had. put out '* In,” and made it 
” At the name of Jesnswhich alter- 
ation was directly against tlie act of 
parliament. That two places were 
changed in the prayers set forth for 
(be jth of November ; namely, “ Root 
«at that Babylonish and aiitichristiaii 

• Nichols's Sawyer. 


sect, which say, &c.” is thus altered; 
“ Root out that Babylonish and anti- 
cbristiaii sect of them which say.” 
Next, Cut off those workers of ini¬ 
quity whose religion is rebellion, &c.'' 
was, in the book printed in 1635, thus 
altered : “ Cut off those workers of 
iniquity, who turn religion into reltsl- 
lion."—^That the prayers for the navy 
are left ont of the late book fur the 
fast.—That the placing the commu¬ 
nion-table altarwise, at the upper end 
of the chaucel, was done to advance 
and usher in popery. That the second 
service, as dainties, was said there.— 
That bowing towards tlic altar, was 
worshiping tjie table, &c. 


—Bridgman's Legal Bibliography. 
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which was called soon after at Doctors’ Commons, sus¬ 
pended him, in his absence, from both his oflnce and bene¬ 
fice ; on which he thought fit to abscond, but published his 
two sermons under the title of “ For God and the King 
together with an apology justifying his appeal. February I, 
a .serJeant at arms, with other officers, by virtue of a war¬ 
rant from the star-chamber, broke open his doors, seized 
his papers, and took him into custody. Ne.Ntday, be was, 
by an order of the privy-council, committed to the Fleet 
prison ; from which place he dated one epistle to his ma¬ 
jesty, another to the judges, and a third to tlie “ true¬ 
hearted nobility.” March II, he was proceeded against 
in the star-chamber, for writing and publishing seditious, 
schismatical, and libellous books, against the hierarchy of 
the church, and to the scandal of the government. To 
this information he (and Bastwick and Prynne who were 
indicted with him) prepared answers In the end of 
May 1637, a person came to the Fleet to examine Burton 
upon his answer; but hearing that the greatest part of 
it had been expunged, he refused to be examined, un¬ 
less his answer might be admitted as it was put in, or he 
jrerinitted to put in a new answer. June 2, it was ordered 
by the court, that if he vi'oiild not answer to interrogatories 
framed upon his answer, he would be proceeded against 
pro confesso. Accordingly, June 14, Burton, and the two 
others, being brought to the bar, the information was read ; 
and no legal answer having been put in in time, nor filed 
on record, the court began for tliis contempt to proceed 
to sentence. The defendants cried out for justice, that 
their answers might be read, and that they might not be 

♦ Their counsel refused to sign their new sign it. The court ordered, that 
answer, for fear of offending the star- it miglit be received under the hand of 
chamber. The defendants therefore Holt alone, which was accordingly 
petitioned the court, that according to done. After it had lain in court near 
ancient precedents, they might sign three weeks, upon the attorney-gene* 
their, answers with their own hands; ral's suggestion to the court. May 19, 
declaring, they would abide by the that it was scandalous, it was referred 
censure of the court, if they did not to the two chief justices, sir John 
make good what was contained tlierein. Bramstoii and sir Jol^ Finch, to coti> 
But this was refused by the court, sidcr of, and to expunge what was con- 
Burton’s answer was at length signed tained therein, as unfit to be brought 
by Holt, abmicherofOray’s-inn; who into court, or otherwise impertinent 
afterwards withdrew bis hand, because and scandalous. 'I'hey expunged six- 
tbe otber counsel, out of fear, would ty-four whole sheets ; that is, the whole 
not subscribe it. However, Burton answer, except six lines at the. begin- 
tendered it to the court, desiring it ning, and about twenty-four at the 
might be accepted, or Holt ordered to latter end. 

£ F, 2 
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condemned unheard, but because their answers were not 
filed on record, the court proceeded to pass sentence: 
which was, that Burton, Prynne, and B astwick pay a fine 
of 5000/. each, and that Burton in particular be deprived 
of his ecclesiastical benefice, degraded from his ministerial 
function and degrees in the university, be set on the pil¬ 
lory, have both his ears cutoff there, confined to perpetual 
close imprisonment in Lancaster-castle, debarred the access 
of his wife or any other except his keeper, and denied the 
use of pen, ink, and paper: all which, except the fine 
and the solitary part of the confinement, was executed ac¬ 
cordingly, and the cutting off his ears with circumstances 
of great cruelty, they being pared so close, that the 
temporal artery was cut. During his twelve weeks im¬ 
prisonment in the common gaol at Lancaster, great crowds 
pitying his misfortunes resorted to him, and some of his 
papers being dispersed in London, he was removed, by an 
order of council, to Cornet-castle in the isle of Guernsey, 
October 1637, where he was shut up almost three years; 
till in November 1640, the house of commons, upon his 
wife’s petition, complaining of the severity of his sentence, 
ordered that he should be brought to the parliament in 
safe custody. Burton, on his arrival at London, presented 
a petition to the house of commons, setting forth his suf¬ 
ferings, and there was now a house of commons willing 
enough to listen to more trifling complaints. In conse¬ 
quence of this, the house resolved tliat the sentence 
against hjm was illegal, and ought to be reversed; tiiat he 
be freed from the fine of 5000/. and from imprisonment, 
and restored to his degrees in the university, orders in the 
ministry, and to his ecclesiastical benefice in Friday-street, 
London ; also have recompense for his imprisonment, and 
for tlie loss of bis ears, which they fixed at six thousand 
pounds ; but owing to the ensuing confusions in the king¬ 
dom, he never received that sum. He was, however, re¬ 
stored to his living of St. Matthew’s, after which he de¬ 
clared himself an Independent, and complied with ail the 
alterations that ensued; but, according to Wood, when 
he saw to what extravagant lengths the parliament went, 
he grew more moderate, and afterw'ards fell out with his 
fellow-sufferers Prynne and Bastwick, and with Mr. Ed¬ 
mund Palainy. He died Jan. 7, 1648.- Be.sides the tracts 
mentioned above, he wrote several others, which are 
thus enumerated. 1. “A Censure of Simony,” Loud. 
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1624. 2. “A Plea to an Appeal, traversed Dialogue- 

wise,” Lond. 1626. 3. « The baiting of the Pope’s Bull,” 
Loud. 1627. 4. “ A Tryal of private Devotions, ora Dyal 
for the Hours of Prayer,” Lond. 1628. S. “ Israel’s Fast; 
or, Meditations on the 7th Chapter of Joshua,” Lond. 
1628. 6. “ Seven Vials, or an Exposition on the 15th and 

16th Chapters of the Revelations,” Lond. 1628. 7. " Ba¬ 
bel no Bethel; i. e. The Church of Rome no true visible 
Church of Christ, being an Answer to Hugh Cholmeley’s 
Challenge, and Robert Butterfield’s Maschil.” 8. “ Truth’s 
Triumph over Trent, or the great Gulph between Sion 
and Babylon,” Lond. 1629. 9. “ The Law and the Gos¬ 

pel reconciled against the Antinomians,” Lond. 1631, 4to. 
10. “ Christian’s Bnlwark, or the Doctrine of Justifica¬ 
tion,” Lond. 1632, 4to. 11. “Exceptions against a pas¬ 
sage in Dr. Jackson’s Treatise of the Divine Essence and 
Attributes.” 12. “ The sounding of the two last Trum¬ 
pets; or. Meditations on the 9th, 10th, and 11th Chapters 
of the Revelatiobs,” Lond. 1641, 4to. 13. “ The Protes¬ 
tation protested, or a short Remonstrance, shewing what 
is principally required of all those that have or do take the 
last Parliamentary Protestation,” London, 1641, 4to. 
14. “ Relation of Mr, Chillingworth.” 15. “ A Narration 
of his own Life,” Lond. 1643, 4to. 16. “ A Vindication 
of Independent Churches, in answer to Mr. Prynne’s two 
books of Church-Government, and of Independency,’' 
Lond. 1644, 4to. 17. “Parliament’s Power for Laws in 
Religion,” 1645, 4to. 18. “ Vindici® Veritatis: Truth 
vindicated against Calumny: In a brief Answer to Dr. 
Bastwick’s two late books, entitled. Independency not 
God’s Ordinance,” Lond. 1645, 4to. 19. “Truth shut 
out of Doors; or, A brief Narrative of the Occasion and 
Manner of Proceeding of Aldermanbury Parisli, in shut¬ 
ting their Church-Door against him,” Lond. 1645, 4to. 
20. “ Conformity’s Deformity, in a Dialogue between 
Conformity and Conscience,” Lond. 1646, 4to. 

tlowever disproportioned Burton’s punishment was to his 
offence, he appears to have been a man of a violent and 
vindictive temper, and an enthusiast, who knowing how to 
adapt his harangues to the correspondent enthusiasm of the 
people, was considered as one of the most dangerous 
agents of the party who were undermining the constitution. 
His works are now little read, although often inquired after. 
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audit has been justly observed, that punishment made him 
an object of pity who never was an object of esteem. * 
BURTON (Hezekiah), a divine of distinguished abili¬ 
ties, was educated in Magdalen college, Cambridge, of 
which he became a fellow, and where he w’as an eminent 
tutor. He was ordained priest by bishop Sanderson ; and, 
in 1667, was appointed chaplain to lord kee[)er Bridge- 
man, by whom he was presented to a prebend of Norwich, 
and to the rectory of St. George’s in Southwark. In 1668, 
he was engaged, with Dr. Stillingfleet and Dr. Tillotson, 
in the treaty proposed by sir Orlando Bridgeman, and 
countenanced by lord chief baron Hale, for a comprehen¬ 
sion with the Dissenters. About a year before his death, 
Oct. 19, 1680, Dr* Burton, by the interest of his friend 
Tillotson with the Chapter of St. Paul’s, obtained the rec¬ 
tory of Barnes in Surry, at which pkee he died, of a ma¬ 
lignant fever, in 1681. The only thing of his that ap¬ 
peared during his life, was the short “ Alloquiurn ad Lec- 
toreui,” prefixed to Dr. Cumberland’s treatise “ De Le- 
gibus Naturae.” After Dr. Burton’s decease, dean Tillot¬ 
son published two volumes of his discourses, which reflect 
great credit on his memory, from the piety and just senti¬ 
ments they abound with on the nature and end of religion.* 
BURTON (John), a learned divine, was born in 1696 
at Wembworth in Devonshire, of which parish his father 
wi^ rector. The first part of his grammatical education 
be received at Okehampton, and the remainder at Ely, 
under the rev. Sara. Beniham, his first cousin by the mo¬ 
ther’s side. Such were the proofs which young Burton 
eflbrded* at school of his capacity, diligence, and worthy 
dispositions, that the learned Dr. Ashton, master of Jesus- 
college, Cambridge, designed to have him admitted into 
his own college. But in the mean time. Dr. Turner, pre¬ 
sident of Corpus-Christi college, Oxford, having made an 
accidental trial of Mr. Burton’s literary improvements, pro¬ 
cured him a scholarship in that college in 1713, when he 
was 17 years of age. Here he made so distinguished a 
progress, that Dr, Mather, the president, appointed him 
to the important office of tutor, when he was only B. A. 
Soon after, the college conferred upon him the honour of 
reading the Greek lecture. During the whole course of 

• Biog. Brit.—Life by hioieelf, 1643, 4lo.—Woi;d’s Atbeuae, vol. I. 

* Biog. Brit. vol. III. p. 43.—-Buch’s Life of TillStson.—Wood’s Alh. *ol. II. 
—Lysons’s Cavirous, vol, I. 
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his studies, he recommended himself both to the affection 
of his equals and the esteem of his superiors. Dr. Potter, 
in particular, at that time bi.shop of Oxford, conceived a 
great regard for him. March 24, 1720, Mr. Burton was 
admitted to the degree of M, A. In the exercise of hJs 
duty as a tutor, no one could exceed him in attention, 
diligence, and a zealous concern for the improvement of 
his pupils. As he was himself unacquainted with mathe¬ 
matics, and ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, he took effec¬ 
tual care that the young men under his tuition should be 
well instructed in these points. With regard to those of 
bis pupils who were upon charitable foundations, he was 
solicitous that the acquisition of knowledge should be ren¬ 
dered as cheap to them as possible; and was so disinte¬ 
rested and beneficent in the whole of his conduct, that^ 
after having discharged the office of a tutor almost fifteen 
years, he was scarcely possessed of 50l. when he quitted 
the university. In revising, correcting, and improving 
the exercises of the students, Mr. Burton displayed sur¬ 
prising patience and indefatigable diligence; and there 
are still extant his themes, declamations, orations, and 
poems of every kind, which he composed for the use of 
his own pupils, and even of others. His attention was 
also laudably and liberally directed to the restoration of 
the credit of the university press, and to enable editors to 
carry on their literary undertakings with diminished ex¬ 
pence. With this view, he often prevailed upon Dr. Ma¬ 
ther, Dr, Holmes, and other vice-chancellors, to order 
new types; and, by the assistance of some noble friends, 
he was so strenuous in behalf of the learned Hutchinson, 
the editor of Xenophon, that no editors since that time 
have had any delay or difficulty in obtaining the exemp¬ 
tion from the duty on paper, which has been granted by 
parliament to books printed at the Clarendon press. It was 
also by Mr. Burton’s persuasion, that Mr. (afterwards lord) 
Rolle gave 100/. to the university, for the purpose of lend¬ 
ing it to. editors; and that Dr. Hodges, provost* of Oriel- 
college, bequeathed 200/. to the same use. In 1725, 
when our learned tutor was pro-proctor and master of the 
schools, he spoke, before the determining bachelors, a 
Latin oration, entitled “ Heli,” which was both written 
and published with a design of enforcing the salutary ex¬ 
ercise of academical discipline. The same subject was still 
more fully considered by him in four Latin sermons, 
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preached before the university : which, likewise, with ap¬ 
pendices, were afterwards given to the public. Indeed, 
the labour that Mr. Burton, during two years, cheerfully 
went through, as master of the schools, was immense. 
July 19, 1729,, Mr. Burton was admitted to the degree of 
B. D.; and in 1732, when the settlement of the colony of 
Georgia was in agitation, being solicitous to give his assist¬ 
ance in promoting that undertaking, he preached a sermon 
in its recommendation; and his discourse was afterwards 
published, with an appendix concerning the state of the 
colony. He was likewise, through his whole life, an ar¬ 
dent promoter of Dr. Bray’s admirable scheme of parochial 
libraries. 

Among other youths who were committed to the tuition 
of Mr. Burton, there were several from Eton school, who 
excelled in genius and learning. This circumstance intro¬ 
duced him to an epistolary correspondence, and a social 
intercourse, with the masters of the school and the pro¬ 
vost and fellows of the college; the consequence of which 
was, that they formed so good an opinion of his disposi¬ 
tion and character, as to elect him, in 1733,. into a fellow¬ 
ship of their society. About the same time, upon the 
death of Dr. Edward Littleton, be was presented to the 
vicarage of Maple-derbam in Oxfordshire; which may be 
considered as a grand sera in Mr. Burton’s life. Upon 
going to take possession of his new preferment, he found 
the widow of his predecessor, and three infant daughters, 
without a home and without a fortune. A sight so affect¬ 
ing inspired him with compassion: compassion was fol¬ 
lowed by love, and love by marriage *. Mr. Burton 
shewed the same contempt for money, and perhaps car¬ 
ried it to an excess, after he was settled in his living. His 
situation being remarkably pleasant, nothing gave him a 
greater delight than repairing, enlarging, and adorning 
his house, embellishing his gardens, planting trees, clear¬ 
ing fields, making roads, and introducing such other im¬ 
provements as he believed would be of advantage to his 

* This story is somewhat differently call on him, arid found Mrs. Littleton 
told by a gentleman who corresponded shaving John Burton. He told him 
with the editor of the Biog. Brit. “ As that the thing was indecent, and ought 
to Ur. Burtou, the way in which he to be set to rights. Burton proposed 
became the husband of Mrs. Littleton marriage, and was accepted. From 
was well known at the time. He found my memory of the lady, she was not 
the widow and her daughters at the younga faded genteel little woman, 
parsouage-house, and desired them to In some of his Greek effusions he calls 
remain there. Some time after, a her 
■eigbbouring clergyman happened to 
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successors *. Worlts of a similar kind were uiidertakeh by 
him, when in 1766 he was instituted* to the rectory of 
Worplesdon in Surry. In 1748, the death of his wife af¬ 
fected him in the tenderest manner, as is evident from the 
several parts of his “ Opuscula metrico-prosaicabut 
did not lessen his regard for her three orphan daughters, 
towards whom he continued to exert the greatest afiection 
and liberality. After this event, he spent the principal 
part of the year at Eton-coHege; where he gave himself 
entirely up to the study of literature, and the assistance of 
his friends; but punctually attended any public meetings 
on literary or ecclesiastic affairs, whether at Oxford, Lon¬ 
don, or Cambridge. July 1, 1752, he took the degree Of 
D. D. and afterwards published his lectures on that occa¬ 
sion. He was intimately connected with many of the bi¬ 
shops ; and whilst caressed by the governors of the church, 
was equally dear to the lowest of the clergy. Nothing was 
more agreeable to him, than to see all around him easy, 
cheerful, and happy. To such of the young scholars at 
Eton as appeared so be of promising abilities and disposi¬ 
tions, he shewed a particular attention, made them the 
companions of his leisure hours, and afforded them every 
encouragement which lay in his power. 

When Dr. Burton came to an advanced age, and his 
eyes began to fail him, he thought proper to collect toge¬ 
ther and publish his scattered pieces, under the title of 
“ Opuscula miscellanea.” Scarcely had he finished this 
task, when he was suddenly attacked by an erj'sipelous 
fever, which disturbed his intellects, and shattered his de¬ 
caying frame. He seemed however at intervals to recover, 
and to be desirous of resuming his studies. The day be¬ 
fore his death, on Sunday evening, he sent, as had been 
his custom, for fire or six promising youths; and after 
supper discoursed to them, with more than usual perspi¬ 
cuity and elegance, on some important subject of divinity. 
From this exertion, which he seemed to bear without in¬ 
convenience, his physician and friends conceived hopes. 


=1’ The causeway through the iharsh 
at AVoodbridgc, in the road from the 
north part of Surrey to Guildford, 
which was begun by his advice and as¬ 
sistance, and finished by bis contribu¬ 
tion and that of his friends, will be a 
lasting memorial of his judgment and 
industry on such occasions. Part of 
bis leisure hours at Maplc-deriiam was 


employed in eollesting bints for re¬ 
moving obstructions in the navigation 
of the river Thames. These hints bh 
formed into a pamphlet, entitled “ The 
present state of the navigation of the 
river I'hames considered, and certain 
regulations proposed,” llfiS, 4t6. A 
second edition, with an Appendix, was 
published in 1767. 
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though mistaken ones, of his recovery; for after a most 
serene sleep, he quiedy departed this life the next morn¬ 
ing, Feb. 11, 1771, aged 76, and was buried at the en¬ 
trance of the inner chapel at Eton. 

Dr. Burton had some peculiarities of character, which 
wit or envy were accustomed to magnify ; even bis style, 
which is rather precise and pedantic, has been considered 
as peculiar, and called the Burtonian style; but his acknow¬ 
ledged virtues and talents were such as to entitle him to 
the serious regard of the majority of his contemporaries. 
His works, some of which we have already noticed, consist 
of two volumes of occasional “Sermons,” 1764, and 1766, 
8vo; bis “ Opuscula Miscellanea Theologica,” and his 
“ Opuscula Miscellanea Metrico-prosaica.” Of these a 
very elegant poem, entitled “ Sacerdos Paroecialis Rusti- 
cus,” has been recently (1800) translated by the Rev. Daw¬ 
son Warren, under the title “The Parish Priest, a poem,” 
4to. One of the most useful of Dr. Burton’s separate pub¬ 
lications appeared in 1744, entitled “ The Genuineness of 
Lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion printed at Ox¬ 
ford vindicatedin which he clearly and fully refutes the 
slander that had been advanced by Oldmixon, in his Cri¬ 
tical History of England. In 1758, appeared the doctor’s 
“ Dissertatio et Notae criticae spectantes ad Tragtedias 
quasdam Graecas editas in Pentalogia.” The publication 
of the five select tragedies which constitute the “ Penta¬ 
logia,” first begun, but interrupted by the death of Mr. 
Joseph Bingham, one of his pupils, took place in 1758, 
with a preface, dissertations, index, and additional notes/ 
and has lately been reprinted at the university press. In 
1766, he published a discourse, entitled “ Papists and 
Pharisees compared; or, Papists the corrupters of Chris¬ 
tianity occasioned by Philips’s Life of cardinal Pole. 
About the same time, he delivered at Oxford a set of ser¬ 
mons, still in manuscript, the design of which was to re¬ 
fute the articles of the council of Trent 

Dr. Burton is understood to have been the author, under 
the name of “ Pbileleutherus Loudinensis,” of “ Remarks 
OB Dr. King’s Speech before the University of Oxford, at 
the Dedication of Dr. Radcliff’s Library, on the 13th of 
April, 1749.” This produced from Dr. King, Elogium 
Famm inserviens Jacci Etonensis, sive Gigantis; or. The 
Praises of Jack of Eton, commonly called Jack the Giant: 
collected into English metre, after the manner of Thomas 
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Stcriihold, John Hopkins, John Burton, and others. To 
which is added, a dissertation on the Burtonian style. By 
a Master of Arts.” Dr. Burton’s Life was written in Latin 
by Dr. Edward Bentham, his relation, and canon of Christ 
church, under the title “ De Vita et rnoribus Johannis Bur- 
toni,” 1771, addressed to Dr. Lowth, then bishop of Ox¬ 
ford, afterwards of London; and was translated the siune 
year in the Gentleman’s Magazine. * 

BURTON (John), M.D. and F. R. S. and F. S.A. an 
eminent antiquary, of whom our accounts are very scanty, 
was born at Rippou in Yorkshire 1697, and educated in 
Christ.chnrch college in O-xford for some time, but took 
his degree in some foreign university ; and on his settling 
at York, became very eminent in his profession. In 1745 
it is said tliat he proposed joining himself to the pretender, 
then at Manche.ster; but that his friends had interest suffi¬ 
cient to dissuade him from a measure which must have ter¬ 
minated in his ruin. His coniiuct, therelore, appears to 
have unjustly exposed him to censure, if his own account 
may be relied on, to this purpose, that “ going out of 
York, with leave of the mayor, &c. to take care of his es¬ 
tates, on the approach of the rebels, he was taken- by 
them, and in consequence of that was apprehended Ded. 3, 
1745, and detained till March 25, 17 t6-7.” This is ex¬ 
plained in “ British liberty endangered, demonstrated by 
the following narrative, wherein is proved from facts, that 
J. B. has hitherto been a better friend to the English con¬ 
stitution, ill church and state, than his persecutors, Hum- 
■bly dedicated to the most reverend and worthy the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbur}', late of York (Herring). With a 
proper preface, by John Burton, of York, M. D.” London, 
1 749. There was afterwards published “ An account of 
what passed between Mr. George Thomson of York, and 
doctor John Burton of that city, physician and man- 
midwife, at Mr. sheriff Jubb’s entertainment, and the con¬ 
sequences thereon, by Mr. George Thomsoft,” London, 
1 ^ 56 , 8vo, a narrative, in the lowest and most abusive lan¬ 
guage, says Mr. Gough, of a quarrel and assault, for the 
doctor’s refusin'g to drink certain healths proposed to him, 
drawn up with all the virulence of di.sappointment for a 
verdict against the writer. Long before these events, he 
published “ A Treatise on the Non-naturals, in which the 

Life as above.—Sioj. Brit.—Nicholi’s Life of Bowyer. 
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great influence they hare on human bodies is set forth, and 
mechanically accounted for. To which is subjoined, a 
short Essay on the Chin-Cough, with a new method of 
treating that obstinate distemper,” York, 1738, 8vo. In 
the title of this work, he calls himself “ M. B. Cant, and 
M. D. Rhem.” by which it would appear that his bachelor's 
was a Lambeth degree, and that be graduated as doctor at 
Rheims. In 1751, he published “An Essay towards a 
complete new system of Midwifery,” 8vo, and in 1753, 
“ A Letter to William Smellie, M. D. containing critical 
and practical remarks upon his Treatise on the theory and 
practice of Midwifery,” 8vo. But the work by which he is 
principally known, and for which he was employed in 
making collections during his latter years, was, his “Monas- 
ticon Eboracense ; and the Ecclesiastical History of York¬ 
shire, &c.” the first volume of which was published in 1758, 
folio. This is in all respects a most valuable work; and it 
is to be regretted that it was not completed by a second 
volume, for which he had ample materials. Mr. Gough 
seems to intimate that his conduct in 1745 was a check 
both to encouragement and the means for publishing his 
second volume. Previously to that period, his zeal for 
illustrating the antiquities of his native country, and his 
indefatigable researches, met with due encouragement 
from those who had many important materials in their hands; 
and he was himself possessed of an invaluable and un¬ 
paralleled collection for illustrating the history and anti¬ 
quities of that county, which before his death in 1771, he 
sold for a sum of money and an aftnuity for himself and 
wife to William Constable, esq. of Burton Constable, in 
whose, or his family's hands, they probably now remain. 
Mr. Gough has given an ample list of them.* 

BURTON (Robert), author of the “ Anatomy of Me¬ 
lancholy,” the younger brother of William Burton, the 
antiquary, the subject of the next article but one, was born 
at Lindiey, Feb. 8, 1576, and had bis grammatical education 
at Sutton-Colfield; after which, in 1593, he was admitted 
h commoner of Brazen-nose college, and elected a student 
of Christ church, in 1599, under the tuition (though only 
fcr form's sake) of Dr. John Bancroft, afterwards bishop of 
Oxford. He took the degree of B. D. in 1614, and was 

• Sough’s Topography, Tol. II.—^See Two Papm of Dr. Burtoa’i in Arcbe- 
oliigit, vot. II. 
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in that year admitted to the teading of the sentences. In 
1616, the dean and chapter of Christ church presented 
him to the vicarage of St. Thomas in Oxford, in vrhich 
parish be always gave the sacrament in wafers; and George 
lord Berkeley bestowed upon him the rectory of Segrave 
in Leicestershire. Both these preferments he held till bis 
decease, which happened at Christ church, January 25, 
1639-40. He was a curious calculator of nativities, and 
among others, of bis own; and the time of his death answer¬ 
ing exactly to his own predictions, it was whispered in the 
college, that (to use Anthony Wood's language), rather 
than there should be any mistake in the calculation, he 
sent up his soul to heaven through a slip about his neck; but 
for this insinuation there appears little /oundation. He was 
a general scholar and severe student, of a melancholy yet 
humourous disposition, and appears to have been a man of 
extensive learning, which his memory enabled him to pro¬ 
duce upon every subject. In his moral character, he was a 
man of great integrity, plain-dealing, and charity. He 
was principally known as the author of a very celebrated 
and popular work, entitled “ The Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
published first in quarto, and which afterwards went through 
several editions in folio, so that the bookseller acquired an 
estate by it. This book was compiled by our learned writer 
with a view of relieving his own melancholy; but it en- 
creased to such a degree, that nothing could divert him 
but going to the bridge foot, and hearing the ribaldry of 
the Wgemen, which veldom failed to throw him into a 
violent fit of laughter. In the intervals of his vapours, he 
was one of the most facetious companions in the university. 
The “ Anatomy of Melancholy” is for the greater part a 
cento, though a very ingenious one. The quotations, 
which abound in every page, are pertinent; but if the 
author had made freer use of his invention, and less of bis 
common-place book, bis work, perhaps, would have been 
mdre valuable. However, he generally avoids the affected 
language, and ridiculous metaphors, which were common 
in that age. On Mr. Burton’s monument in Christ church 
is his bust, with his nativity, and this description by him-, 
self, put up by his brother: “ Paucis notus, paucioribus 
ignotus, hie jacet Democritus junior, cui vitam deditet mor¬ 
tem Melancholia. Obiit viii. Id. Jan. A. C. MDCXXXIX.” 
He left behind him a choice collection of books, many of 
'which he bequeathed to the Bodleian library, and that ot 
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Brazen-nose college. He left also a hundred pounds, for 
a fund to purchase five pounds’ worth of books, every year, 
for the library of Christ church. 

Burton upon Melancholy,” says archbp. Herring (Let¬ 
ters, 1777, 12ino), is an author, the pleasantest, the most 
learned, and the most full of sterling sense. The wits of 
queen Anne’s reign, and the beginning of George I. were, 
he adds, not a little beholden to him but for nearly a 
century, the perusal of it was confined to those readers 
w^o are called “The Curious and within our memory 
it was usually rejected from the catalogues of eminent 
booksellers, as a work fitter for the stalls. Of late years, 
however, its reputation has revived in an uncommon de¬ 
gree, partly by incidental notices of it by Dr. Johnson, 
Messrs. Steevens and Malone, and the other annotators of 
Shakspeare, and partly by the attention paid to it by Dr. 
Ferriar of Manchester, who, in his “Illustrations of Sterne,” 
has ingeniously pointed out how much that writer owes to 
Burton. Mr. T. Warton, in his History of Poetry, had also 
frequently referred to the “ Anatomy.” Ail this not only 
raised the price of the old editions, but encouraged the 
publication of a new one in 1800, which sold rapidly ; yet 
Burton is a writer so much above the common level, that 
we suspect that, even now, he has acquired more pur¬ 
chasers than readers.' 

BLiil'i'ON (Robkrt) was a name placed in the title- 
pages of a numerous set of popular volumes printed about 
the end of the seventeenth and begirifting of the eighteenth 
century, and sold by Nath. Crouch, a bookseller of that 
period, who is suppose<l to have composed them. In the 
Bodleian Catalogue, Burton is called “ alias Nat Crouch,” 
of whom Dunton says, “ I think I have given you the very 
soul of his character, when I have told you that his talent 
lies at ‘ Collections.’ He has melted down the best of 
our English histories into Twelve-penny-Books, whi^h 
are filled with wonders, rarities, and curiosities, for 
you must know his title-pages are a little swelling.”—Of 
his brother Samuel Groucli, Dunton speaks more favour¬ 
ably : “ He is just and punctual in all his dealings—never 
speaks ill of any man—has a swinging soul of his own— 
would part with all he has to serve a friend—and that's 

* Nichols’s Hist, of Leicestershire.—Biog. Brit.—Ath. vol. I.—Warton’s His- 
Ivy of Poetry, vol. 1. 62,432 j III. 295,425,434, 47!, 4S?. 
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enough for one bookseller T These Burton’s books were 
formerly confined to the perusal of the lowest classes of 
readers, and were long called chapmen’s books, and sold 
only by the petty booksellers, and at fairs, &c. But of 
late years they have become a favourite object with collec¬ 
tors, and their price has risen accordingly; and more com¬ 
pletely to gratify the trifling taste of the age, some of them 
have been reprinted in a pompous and expensive manner. 
Being, therefore, from whatever cause, the subjects of mo¬ 
dern attention, we shall subjoin a list of them, for wbiclit 
we are indebted to Mr. Malone. 1. “ Historical Rarities 
in London and Westminster,” 1681. 2. “ Wars in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland,” 1681. 3. “ Wonderful pro¬ 

digies of Judgment and Mercy,” 1681. 4. “ Strange and 
prodigious religious Customs and Manners of sundry Na¬ 
tions,” 1683. S. “ English Empire in America,” 1685. 
6. “ Surprising Miracles of Nature and Art,” 168.5, pro¬ 
bably the same with “Admirable Curiosities of Nature,” 
1681. 7. “ History of Scotland,” 1685. 8. “ History of 

Ireland,” 1685. 9. “Two Journies to Jerusalem,” 1685. 

10. “ Nine Worthies of the World,” 1687. 11. “Win¬ 

ter’s Evening’s Entertainments,” 1687. 12. “ The English 
Hero, or the Life of Sir Francis Drake,” 1687. 13. “ Me¬ 
morable Accidents, and unheard-of Transactions,” 1693. 
14. “ History of the House of Orange,” 1693. 15. “ Mar¬ 

tyrs in flames,” 1695. 16. “ Curiosities of England,” 1697, 
17. “ History of Oliver Cromwell,”*1698. 18. “ Unpa¬ 
ralleled Varieties,” 16>9, 18. “Unfortunate Court Fa¬ 
vourites of England,” 1706. 20. “ History of the Lives 

of English Divines,” 1709. 21. “ Ingenious Riddles.” 

22. “ Unhappy Princesses, or the history of Anne Boleyn, 
and Lady Jaiie Grey,” 1710. 23. “ Esop’s Fables in prose 
and verse,” 1712. 24. “ History of Virginia,” 1722. 25. 

“ English acquisitions in Guinea and the East Indies,” 
1726. 26. “Female Excellency, or the Ladies’ Glory,” 

1728. 27. “ General History of Earthquakes,” 1736. 

28. “ The English Heroine, or the Life and Adventures of 
Mrs. Christian Davis, commonly called Mother Ross.” 29. 
“ Youth’s Divine Pastime.”* 

BURTON (William), author of the “ History of Lei¬ 
cestershire,” and eldest son of Ralph Burton, esq. of Lind- 

• Goagh’s Topography, vol. I.—BoswiiU’s Life of JoUoson.—Duntoh's Life, 
p. 284, 287. 
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ley in Leicestershire, was born August 24, 1575, educated 
at the school of Nuneaton in Warwickshire, and while 
there distinguished himself by no common taste and skill ip 
Latin poetry. He was admitted of Brazen-nose college, 
Oxford, 1501, and of the Inner Temple May 20, 1593, 
B. A. June 22, 1594, and was afterwards a barrister and 
reporter in the court of common pleas. But his natural 
genius,” says Wood, “ leading him to the studies of he¬ 
raldry, genealogies, and antiquities, he became excellent 
in those obscure and intricate matters; and, look upon him 
as a gentleman, was accounted by all that knew him to be 
the best of bis time for those studies, as may appear by his 
description of Leicestershire.” The author himself says, he 
began his History of Leicestershire in 1597, not many years 
after bis coming into the Inner Temple. In 1 GU2 he cor¬ 
rected Saxton’s map of that county, with the addition of 
eighty towns. His weak constitution not permitting him 
to follow his business, he retired into the country ; and his 
great work, the “ Description of Leicestershire,” was pub¬ 
lished in folio, 1622. He tells his patron, George Viiliers, 
duke of Buckingham, that “he has undertaken to re¬ 
move an eclipse from the sun without ait or astronomical 
dimension, to give light to the county of Leicester, whose 
beauty has long been shadowed and obscured i” and in his 
preface declares himself one of those who hold that “ gloria 
totius res est vanissima mundiand that he was unfit and 
unfurnished for so great a business : “ unfit,” to use his 
own worjds, “ for that myself was bound for another study, 
which is jealous, and will admit no partner; for that dl 
time and parts of time, that could possibly be employed 
therein, were not sufficient to be dispensed thereon, by 
reason of the difficulty of getting, and multiplicity of kinds 
of learning therein. Yet if a partner might be assigned or 
admitted thereto, there is no study or learning so fit or 
necessary for a lawyer, as the study of antiquities.” He 
was assisted in this undertaking by his. kinsmen John Beau¬ 
mont of Gracedieu, esq. and Augustus Vincent, rouge- 
croix; but the church notes were taken by himself. He 
drew- up the corollary of Leland’s life, prefixed to the 
“ Collectanea,” with his favourite device, the sun recover¬ 
ing from an eclipse, and motto “ Rilucera,” dated Faledi 
M12, from Falde, a pleasant village near Tutbury, Staf- 
ford^ire, and a great patrimony belonging to his family, 
and then to him. The County History was dat^d from the 
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same village, Oct. SO, 1622. He also caused part of Le- 
laiid’s Itinerary to be transcribed 1631, and gave both the 
transcript and the seven original volumes to the Bodleian 
library 1632 ; as also Talbot’s notes. To him his countiy- 
man Thomas Purefoy, esq. of Barwell, bequeathed Le- 
land’s Collectanea after his death 1612. Wood charges 
him with putting many needless additions and illustrations 
into these Collectanea, from which charge Hearne'defends 
him. Wood adds, he made a useful index to them; which, 
Hearne says, was only ofsome religious houses and some 
authors. In 1625 he resided at Lindley, where, among 
other works, he compiled a folio volume (which still re¬ 
mains in MS.) under the title of “Antiquitates de Dadling- 
ton, manerio com. Leic. sive exemplihcatio scriptorum, 
cartarum veterum, inquisitionum, rotulorum curiarum, re- 
cordorum, et evidentium probantium antiquitates dicti 
inanerii de Dadiington, et hsereditatem de Burton in dicto 
manerio de Dadiington, quae nunc sunt penes me Will’mura 
Burton de Lindley com. Leic. modernum dominum dicti 
nianerii de Dadiington. Lahore et studio mei Will’mi 
Burton de Lindley, apprenticii legum Angliae, et socii 
Interioris Templi Londini; nuper habitantis apud-Falde 
com. Staff, nunc apud Lindley, 25 Aug. 1625, ast. 50.’* 
He died at Falde, after suffering much in the civil war, 
April 6, 1645, and was buried in the parish church thereto 
belonging, called Hanbury. He left several notes, col¬ 
lections of arms and monuments, genealogies, and other 
matters of antiquity, which he had gathered from divers 
churches and gentlemen’s houses. Derby collections are 
mentioned in Gascoigne’s notes, p. 53, probably by him¬ 
self. In Osborne’s Catalogue, 1757, was “ Vincent on 
■Brooke,” with MS notes by William Burton, probably not 
more than tho^e on Cornwall, which Dr. Rawlinson had.— 
He was one of sir Robert Cotton’s particular friends, and 
had the bohour to instruct sir William Dugdale. He was 
acquainted with Somuer; and Michael Drayton, esq. was 
his near countryman and acquaintance, being descended 
from the Draytons of Drayton, or Fenny Drayton, near 
Lindley. He married, 1607, Jane, daughter of Humphry 
Adderley, of Wedington, Warwickshire ; by whom he had 
one son, Cassibelan, born 1609, heir of his virtues as well 
as his other fortuiie.s, who, having a poetical turn, trans¬ 
lated Martial into English, which was published 1658. He 
qpnsumed the best part of his paitenial estate, . and died 
■ VOL. VII. F F 
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Feb. 28, 1681, having some years before given most, if 
not all, his father’s collections to Mr. Walter Chetwynd, to 
be used by him in writing the antiquities of Staffordshire. 
Several printed copies of Burton’s Leicestershire, with MS 
notes by different persons, are existing in various collec¬ 
tions *. — “ The reputation of Burton’s book,” as Mr. 
Gough justly observes, “ arises from its being written early, 
and preceded only by Lamharde’s Kent 1576, Carew’s Corn¬ 
wall 1602, and Norden’s Surveys; and it is in comparison 
only of these, and not of Du^ale’s more copious work, 
that we are to understand the praises so freely bestowed 
on it, and because nobody has treated the subject more re¬ 
motely and accurately; for Dugdale, says Burton, as well 
as Lambarde and Carew, performed briefly. The present 
volume, though a folio of above 300 pages, if the unneces¬ 
sary digressions were struck out, and the pedigrees reduced 
into less compass, would shrink into a small work. The 
typographical errors, esjiecially in the Latin, are so nume¬ 
rous, and the style, according to the manner of that time, 
so loose, that the meaning is often doubtful. The descrip¬ 
tion is in alphabetical order, and consists chiefly of pedi¬ 
grees and moot-cases.” The author, sensible of its defect, 
greatly enlarged and enriched it with the addition of Ro¬ 
man, Saxon, and other antiquities, as appears from his letter 
to sir Robert Cotton, dated Lindley, June 9, 1627, still ex¬ 
tant among Cotton’s correspondences, in his library, Jul. 
C. iii. This book, thus undented, was, with other MSS. 
by the same author, in the possession of Mr. Walter Chet¬ 
wynd,' of Ingestry, in Staflbrdshire, whom Camden in 
Stafl'ordshire calls “ vencrandm antiquitatis cultor maxi- 
inusand afterwards came to, or was borrowed by, Mr. 
Charles King, tutor to Mr. Chetwynd, in whose hands 
Brokesby mentions it, and says Mr. Chetwynd made con¬ 
siderable additions to it. He died in 1693. Lord Chetwynd 
lent it to sir Thomas Cave, in whose hands Mr. Ashby saw 
it in 1763t. It is continued to 1642. Itisnot necessary.to 
say more of a work now so totally eclipsed, and rendered 
useless, by the more elaborate, accurate, and satisfactory 
“ History of Leicestershire” lately published by Mr. 
Nichols, to which we may refer for many curious particu- 

* Hicse areparUcuIarizfd in the Hiatory of Hinckley, p. 131. Anew edition 
of the Description of Leicestershire was absurdly printed in 1777, without the 
least improvement. 

f This copy, now in the library of earl Talbot, yraa lent to Mr. Nichols y,^ 
MinpiliDg bis History of the county. ' 
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lars of Burton’s life, and especially an account by himself 
in the form of a diary. * 

BURTON (William), another antiquary of the seven¬ 
teenth century, son of William Burton of Atcham in Shrop¬ 
shire, was born in Austin Friars, London, educated in St. 
Paul’s school, and became a student in Queen’s college, 
Oxford, in 1625. When at the university, he was patro¬ 
nised by the learned Mr. Allen, of Glocester-hall, who ap¬ 
pointed him Greek lecturer there. His indigence obliging 
him to leave the university in 1630, after be had taken the 
degree of bachelor of the civil law, he was for some time 
usher to Mr. Thomas Farnaby, a famous schoolmaster in 
Kent. He was afterwards master of the free grammar- 
school at Kingston upon Thames, in which station he con¬ 
tinued till within two years of his death, when he retired 
to Loudon, where he died in 1657, and was buried in St. 
Clement’s Danes, Strand. He published, 1. “ Laudatio 
fuuebris in obitum D. Thomm Alleni,” Oxon. 1633, 4to. 
2. “ Annotations on the first Epistle of Clement the Apos¬ 
tle to the Corinthians,” Lond. 1647, and 1652, 4to. 3. 

Grsecse Linguae Historia,” ibid. 1657, part of his lectures 
in Gloucester-hall, and printed with “ Veteris Linguae Per- 
sicae Historia,” with a recommendatory epistle by Lang- 
baine. 4. “ A Commentary on Antoninus’s Itinerary, or 
Journey of the Roman Empire, so far as it concerneth Bri¬ 
tain,” Lond. 1658, fol. He also translated from the Latin 
of jUstedius, a book in favoulfcif the doctrine of the Mille¬ 
nium, entitled “ The beloved city, or the Saints’ reign on 
earth a thousand years, &c.” Lond. 1643, 4to. The 
“ Commentary on Antoninus” procured him, from bishop 
Kennett, the character of the best topographer since Cam¬ 
den. * 

BURY, RICHARD OF. See AUNGERVILLE; and 
add to the references, Archmologia, vol. X. 

BUS (CiESAR Df), founder of the society of the priests, 
or fathers, of the Christian doctrine, ^vas born of a noble 
fsCUnly at Cavaillon, Feb. 3, 1544. He at first cultivated 
poetry, and gave himself up to a life of pleasure, but af¬ 
terwards reformed, lived in a most exemplary manner, 
went into holy orders, and travelled from - place to place, 

• Nicholi’s Leicestershire,—Atb. Ox. xol. II.—Biog. Brit,—Gent. Mag. LXI. 
and LXVIll. 

> Wood's Atbenai, vol. II.—Gough’s Topography, vol. I.— Knight’s Life of 
12«aa Colet, p. 4US. 
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confessing and catechising. His zeal having procured him 
many disciples, he formed them into a society', whose prin¬ 
cipal duty was to teach what they called the Christian 
doctrine. He was appointed general of this society in 1598, 
the institution having been first approved by pope Clement 
VIII. in the preceding year. That which goes by the 
same name in Italy was founded by Mark Cnsani, a Mi¬ 
lanese knight, and was established by the approbation and 
authority of Pius V. and Gregory XIII. Caesar de Bus had 
also some concern in establishing the Ursulines of France. 
He lost his sight about fourteen years before his death, 
which happened at Avignon, April 15,1607. He left only 
a book of instructions, drawn up for his society, called 
“ Instructions familieres sur les quatre parties de la Doc¬ 
trine Chretienne,” 1666, 8vo. His life was written by 
James Beauvais, 4to. ‘ 

BUSBEQUIUS, or BUSBEC (Aogher Ghislen), was 
the nattiral son of the lord of Busbec, or Boesbec, and 
born at Commines, a town in Flanders, 1522. The early 
proofs he gave of extraordinary genius induced his father 
to spare neither cafe nor expence to get him properly in¬ 
structed, and to obtain his legitimation from the emperor 
Charles V. He was sent to study at the universities of 
Louvain, Paris, Venice, Bologna, and Padua, and was 
some time at London, whither he attended the ambassador 
of Ferdinand, hing of the Romans, and was present at the 
marriage of Philip and Mai^. In 1554 he was appointed 
ambassador at Constantinople; but inade a veiy short stay 
there.- Being sent back the following year, his second 
embassy proved longer and more fortunate; for it lasted 
seven years, and ended in a beneficial treaty. He acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the state of the Ottoman empire, 
and the true means of attacking it with success; on which 
subject be composed a very judicious discourse, entitled 

De re miiitari Contfa Turcam instituenda consilium.” 
Without D^ecting any thing that related to the business 
of his embassy, he laboured successfully for the republic 
of letters, collecting inscriptions, purchasing manuscripts, 
searching after rare plants, and inquiring into the nature 
of animals, and when be set out the second time to Con¬ 
stantinople, he carried with him a painter, to make draw¬ 
ings of the plants and animals that were unknown in the 

* Mor«ri.~l>ict. Hist.—^Monhsin. 
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west. The relation which he wrote of his two joiimies to 
Turkey is much commended by Thuauus. He was desi¬ 
rous of passing the latter part of his life in privacy, but 
the emperor Maximilian made choice of him to be gover¬ 
nor to his sons ; and when bis daughter princess Elizabeth 
was married to Charles IX. of France, Busbec was nomi¬ 
nated to conduct her to Paris. This queen gave him the 
whole superintendance of her houshold and her affairs, and, 
when she quitted France, on her husband’s death, left him 
there as her ambassador, in which station he was retained 
by the emperor Kodolph until 1592, when, on a journey 
to the Low Countries, he was attacked by a party of soldiers, 
and so harshly treated as to bring on a fever which proved 
fatal in October of that year. He was a man of great learn¬ 
ing, and an able antiquary. The public is indebted to 
him for the “ Monumentum Anciranum,” which would be 
one of the most curious and instructive inscriptions of an¬ 
tiquity, if it was entire, as it contained a list of the actions 
of Augustus. Passing through Ancyra, a city of Galatia, 
Busbec caused all that remained legible of that inscription 
to be copied from the marble of a ruined palace, and sent 
it to Schottus the Jesuit. It may be seen in Grtevius’s 
Suetonius. Gronovius published this Monumentum An¬ 
ciranum at Leyden in 1695, with notes, from a more full 
and correct copy than that of Busbec. Busbec also wrote 

Letters from France to tf^ emperor Rodolph,” which 
exhibit an interesting picture of the French court at that 
period. An edition of all bis letters was published by 
Elzivir at Leyden, 1633, and at London in 1660, 12nio. 
His ** Itinera Constantiuopolitanum et Amasianum” was 
printed at Antwerp, 1582, 4to; “ Legationis Turcicm Epis- 
tolae,” Francfort, 1595, 8vo, &c. * 

BUSBY (Richard), the most eminent schoolmaster in 
his time, was the second sun of Richard Busby, of the 
city of Westminster, gent, but born at Lutton in Lincoln¬ 
shire, September 22, 1606. He received his education in 
Westminster-school, as a king’s scholar; and in 1624 was 
elected student of Christ Church. He took the degree of 
bachelor of arts Oct 21, 1628 ; and that of master June 
18 , 1631 ; at which time he was esteemed a great master 
of the Greek and Latin tongues, and a complete oratiitr. 

> Gen. IKct—Moreri.—fuppen Bibl. Belf.—Diet Hiit,—Freheri Tbeatrnm. 
—Saxii Onomast 
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Towards the expence of taking his degrees, a sum was ho¬ 
nourably voted him by the vestry of St. Margaret, West¬ 
minster (in all 1 \l. 13s. 4d,) which he afterwards as ho¬ 
nourably repaid, adding to it an annual sum towards the 
maintenance of the parish school. On the 1st of July 
1639, he was admitted to the prebend and rectory of Cud- 
worth, with the chapel of Knowle annexed, in the church 
of Wells; of which he lost the profits during the civil 
wars; but found means to keep his student’s place, and 
other preferment He was appointed master of Westmin- 
ster-school, December 13, 1640; in which laborious sta¬ 
tion he continued above fifty-five years, and bred up the 
greatest number of learned scholars that ever adorned any 
age or nation *. But be met with great uneasiness from 
the second master, Edward Bagshaw, who endeavoured to 
supplant him ; but was himself removed out of bis place 
for his insolence, in May 1658 (See Edward Bagshaw). 
After the restoration, Mr. Busby’s merit being noticed, 
bis majesty confelred on him a prebend of Westminster, 
into which be was installed July 5, 1660; and the 1 1th of 
August following, be was made treasurer and canon-resi¬ 
dentiary of Wells. On October 19, 1660, he took the 
degree of D. D. At the coronation of king Charles II. 
April 1661, be carried the Ampulla. In the convocation, 
which met June 24, the same year, he was proctor for the 
chapter of Bath and Wells; and one of those who ap¬ 
proved and subscribed the Common Prayer-Book. He 
gave two hundred and fifty pounds towards repairing and 
beautifying Christ Church college and cathedral; and in¬ 
tended, but never completed the foundation of two lec¬ 
tures in the same college, one for the Oriental languages, 
and another for the mathematics; but he left a stipend 
for a catechetical lecture, to be read in one of the parish 
churches in Oxford, by a member of Christ Church f. He 


* It was bis boast that, at one time, 
sixteen out of the whole bench of bishops 
had been edaebted b; him. 

f Many reflections, equally unge¬ 
nerous and unjust, have been cast upon 
the universities, in both which Dr. Bus¬ 
hy intended to have founded a cate¬ 
chetical lecture, for refusing to accept 
ef his donation, by which refusal the 
church is said to have suffered, a cir¬ 
cumstance «f which the author of the 
Confessional was glad to avail himself, 
and who has been quoted as an autho¬ 


rity in the second edition of the I|iog. 
Britannica by editors of congenial sen¬ 
timents. It appears, however, from 
the account of this affair given in An¬ 
thony Wood’s Life, that the institution 
was rejected solely on account ef the 
terms and conditions annexed to it, 
which rendered it, at least, less agree¬ 
able to the universities, if not impoe- 
sihle to be accepted by them, con¬ 
sistently with their statutes.— A.WoqU’8 
Life, p. 3U—S18. 
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contributed also to the repair of Lichfield church. As for 
Ills many other benefactions, they are not upon record, 
because they were done in a private manner. This great 
man, after a long, healthy, and laborious life, died April 
< 1 , 1695, aged eighty-nine, and was buried in VVestminster- 
sibbey, where there is a curious monument erected to him. 
He composed several books for the use of his school, as, 

1. “ A short in.stitution of Grammar,” Cambr. 1647, 8vo. 

2. “ Juvenalis et Persii Satirae,” Lond. 1656, purged of 
all indecent passages. 3. “ An English Introduction to the 
Latin Tongue,” Lond. 1659, &c. 8vo. 4. “ Martialis S^pi- 
grammata selecta,” Lond. 1661, 12mo. 5. “ GrmcceGram- 
maticse Rudimenta,” Lond. 1663, 8vo. 6. “ Nomcncla- 
tura Brevis Reformata, adjecto cum Syllabo Verborum et 
Adjectivoruni,” At the end is printed “ Duplex Cen- 
tenarius Proverbiorum Anglo-Latino-Graccorum,” Lond. 
1667, &c. 8vo. 7. “ AvSoxoyia : sive Griecorum Epi- 
grammatum Florilegium novum,” Lond. 1673, &c. 8vo. 
<S. “ Rudimentum Anglo-Latinum, Grammatica literalis et 
numeralis,” Lond. 1688, 8vo. 9. “ Rudimentum Gram¬ 
matical Graico-Latin® Metricum,” Lond. 1689, 8vo. 

As to bis character, we are told by those who had the best 
opportunities of knowing him, that he was acquainted with 
all parts of learning, especially Philology; and of his skill 
in grammar, his works are sufliciaiit proof. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his being the greatest master of it, he was the freest 
man in the world from that pedantic humour and carriage 
which hath made some of that profession ridiculous to the 
more sensible part of the world. No one ever trained up 
a greater number of eminent men, both in church and 
state, than himself; which was a plain demonstration of 
his uncommon skill and diligence in his profession. He 
extremely liked, and even applauded, and rewarded, wit 
in any of his scholars, though it reflected upon himself; 
of which many instances are still remembered. _ We are 
farther told, that there was an agreeable mixture of seve¬ 
rity and sweetness in his manners; so that if his carriage 
was grave, it was at the same time full of good»i!ature, as 
his conversation was alwap modest and leai'iied ; but in 
his school he was extremely severe, and 4us character in 
this respect, probably exaggerated by tradition, is become 
almost proverbial. Several letters, however, from bis scho¬ 
lars have been lately discovered, by which it appears that 
be was much beloved by them. His piety was unfeigned 
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and without aflectation, and his steadfast zeal to the 
church, and loyalty to the crown, were eminent, and not 
without trials in the worst of times. But his greatest vir¬ 
tue was charity; in the discharge of which none ever took 
more care that his right hand should not know what his 
left did. As to his constitution of body, he was healthy to 
such a degree, that his old age proved altogether free from 
those diseases and infirmities which most commonly attend 
other persons: and as this was the consequence and re¬ 
ward of his chastity, sobriety, and temperance, so he 
spent this bodily strength altogether upon his indefatigable 
labours, in the education of youth in Westminster-school; 
which he never remitted till he was released of it by death, 
to which he submitted with the utmost constancy and pa¬ 
tience. Mr. Seward informs us that he is said not to have 
allowed notes to any classical author that was read at West¬ 
minster. According to the late Dr. Johnson, Busby used 
to declare that his rod was his sieve, and that whoever 
could not pass through that was no boy for him. He early 
discovered the genius of Dr. South, lurking, perhaps, un¬ 
der idleness and obstinacy. “ I see,” said he, “ great 
talents in that sulky boy, and" I shall endeavour to bring 
them out,” which he is said to have effected by means of 
very great severity. When the rev. Philip Henry, who 
was one of his scholars, requested leave to attend the non¬ 
conformist morning lecture at Westminster abbey, Busby 
granted his, or rather his mother’s request, but did not 
suffer him to abate any part of his school-tasks. Henry 
sa)’^s he never punished him but once, and that for telling 
a lie, and appointed him also to make a penitential copy of 
Latin verses, which when he brought, he gave him six¬ 
pence, and received him into favour. Henry farther in¬ 
forms us of the great pains Dr. Busby took with his scho¬ 
lars when they were to partake of the sacrament. When 
afterwards Henry was ejected for non-conformity, his old 
master said, “ Prithee, child, who made thee a non-con¬ 
formist to which Henry answered, “ Truly, sir, you 
made me one, for you taught me those things that hin¬ 
dered me from conforming.”—Many of Busby’s witticisms 
are in circulation. His biographers give us the following ; 
Once, in a large company, he sat at table between Mrs. 
South and Mrs. Sherlock, when the conversation turned 
upon wives. Dr. Busby said that he believed wives, in ge- 
ueral, were goodj “ though, to be sure, there might be a 
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bad one Acre, and a bad one there.'* The late Mr. Dan- 
combe informed the editors of the Biographia Brk. that 
the face on Dr. Busby's monument is said to have been 
copied from a cast taken after his death, as he would never 
sit for bis picture ; if so, whence came the portraits of him 
in Christ Church, Oxford ? ‘ 

BUSCH (John George), an eminent teacher and writer 
on commerce, was born Jan. 3, 1728, in the district of 
Liinebourg, and was for thirty years director of the com¬ 
mercial academy at Hamburgh, to which young men from 
all parts of Europe resorted for education in Uiat branch. 
This establishment was indeed the only one of its kind, as 
professor Busch not only instructed his pupils in the 
theory, but afforded them opportunities of being intro¬ 
duced to the practice of commerce, for which purpose he 
had connexions with the first houses in Hamburgh, and 
himself acquired that experience which gives a peculiar 
value to his writings; these are all in the German lan¬ 
guage ; 1. “ The Theory of Commerce,” Hamburgh, 1799, 
3 vols. 8vo. 2. “ On Banks,” ibid. 1801, 8vo. 3. “On 
the Circulation of Money,” ibid. 1800, S vols. .8vo, 

4. “ Various Essays on Commerce,” ibid. 2 vols. 8vo. 

5. On Mathematical Studies as applicable to the business 

of civil life,” 8vo. 6. “ Encyclopa;dia of Mathematics,’* 
ibid. 1795. 7. “Experience and observations,” ibid. 1794, 

5 vols. 8vo. In 1778 he published, also in German, “ A 
circumstantial account of the Commercial Academy of 
Hamburgh,” l2mo; and in 1783, along with his partner 
Ebeling, published the first number of “ The Merchant’s 
Library,” eight numbers of which were to be published 
annually, which perhaps is the work noticed above, “ Ex¬ 
perience,” &c.* 

BUSCHETTO DA DtrucHio, an architect of the ele¬ 
venth century, was a native of the isle of Dulichio, and 
built the cathedral of Pisa, which still passes for one of the 
finest in all Italy, in the gothic style. Buschetio was a 
great machinist; and could move the heaviest loads with 
a very small force. It is marked on his toQib, “ that ten 
girls could lift by bis method, weights. which a thousand 

• Biog:. Brit,—Ath. O*. v*l. II.—^Nichols’s Life and Correspondence of Alter- 
bury.—Life of Philip Henry, edit. 1712—.Seward’s Anecdotes.—Malone’s Dry- 
den, Tol. 1.13, and II. 13.—Inquiries into the family of, Geat. Mag, LKV. 
p. 15. 

* Diot. Hist—Month. Rev. See Index. 
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yoke of oxen could not move, and a skip could scarcely 
carrj'.” 

Quod vix mille bourn possent cuneta movere, 

£t quod vix potuit per mai'e ierre navis, 

Buschetti nisu, quod erat mirabile visu, 

Dena puellarum turba levavit onus. 

Though Buschetto lived in the age of ignorance and hy¬ 
perbole, yet he partly deserved this praise. His disciples 
were numerous, and he is regarded as the principal foun¬ 
der of the science of architecture in modern I taly. * 

BUSCHING (Anthony Frederic), an eminent geogra¬ 
pher, was bom at Stadthagen in Germany in 1724. After 
having been instructed in the learned languages, mathe¬ 
matics, and astronomy, by M. Hauber, at Copenhagen, he 
went, in 1744, to study divinity at Halle. In 1746, be 
published his first work, “ An Introduction to the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Pbilippians,” which was followed by his 
“ Lectures” on Isaiah and on the New Testament. Hav¬ 
ing been employed, in 1748, to superintend the education 
of the son of count Lynar, he accompanied that nobleman 
to Petersburg!! in 1749, and in the course of this journey 
planned his new system of geography, for the completion 
of which he went in 1752 to Copenhagen.. Here he edited 
a periodical work on the state of the arts and sciences in 
Denmark. In 1759, he accepted the office of extraor¬ 
dinary professor of philosophy at Gottingen, with a salary 
of 200 rix-dollars to enable him to complete his geogra¬ 
phy. In consequence of the death of JMosheim, he wished 
to succee'd to the theological chair of Gottingen, but he 
had so openly avowed the principles of the new German 
theological school, that he was not only denied the pro¬ 
fessorship, but ordered afterwards to abstain from lecturing 
on the subject, or publishing any thing not approved of by 
the privy council of Hanover. This, however, did not 
prevent his being appointed professor of philosophy in 
1759 ; and in 1761 he became pastor to a Lutlieran cotv- 
gregation at Petersburgb, where he established a public 
school, sanctioned by Catherine the empress. He had a 
dispute soon after with his congregation, and removed to 
Altona. In 1766, he was appointed director of a school 
at Berlin, where he passed the remainder of his life. He 
tjied in 1793, and according to his own desire, was buried 
in bis garden, where he had fornterly buried bis wife. 

» Diot. Hist 
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In his own delineation of his character, he acknow-- 
ledges, tiiat though he was candid and open-hearted, af¬ 
fable, ready to assist others, and of a compassionate dis¬ 
position, he had behaved with harshness to many persons, 
and on various occasions. He expresses his confidence in 
the Supreme Being, his firm faith in the Saviour of the 
world, and his satisfaction with the dispensations of provi¬ 
dence. His temper, he says, was warm, and occasionally 
irritable; and his firmness had sometimes assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of obstinacy *, and his quickness had betrayed 
him occasionally into precipitation. “ I am moderate,” 
says he, “ in all things ; contented with littlejg and master 
of my appetites. In my intercourse with the world I ex¬ 
pect too much from myself; I am therefore often dissatis¬ 
fied with my own conduct; and on that account wish to 
confine my intercourse within a very narrow circle, and to 
shun society. / am free from pride^ but not void of am¬ 
bition, though I often struggle with tins passion, and on 
reflection endeavour to suppress it. I am so much attached 
to labour, that it seems to me a requisite to life, and that 
roy impulse to it is greater than to any sensual pleasure 
whatever.” Thiebault, in his “ Original Anecdotes of 
Frederic the Great,” assures us that in no country he met 
with a man whose vanity was equal to that of Busching. 
“ I have heard,” says Thiebault, “ of two or three persons 
in Europe, who said there were, in their time, no more 
than three great men, Voltaire, Frederic, and themselves. 
To these persons M. Busching cannot be compared, for he 
never acknowledged any man to be so great as himself; in 
short, his excessive vanity rendered him absolutely intoler¬ 
able.” 

Busching compiled above an hundred volumes, mostly 
elementary treatises on geography, history, &c. His sys¬ 
tem of “ Geography,” begun in 1754, formed six quarto 
volumes, and was often reprinted. An edition was pub¬ 
lished in English, 1762, also in 6 vols. 4to, but was an 
unfortunate speculation for the bookseller. He published 
also a “ ikagazine of Modern History and Geography,” 
of which we have seen seventeen 4to. vols. from 1777 to 
1788, consisting of a collection of original, authentic, and 
important papers, most of them in German, but some in 
French, relating to Portugal, Spain, France, &c. This 
is perhaps the fhost useful of his publications, and the 
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most anobjrctionable as it is independent of style, in which 
he was very deficient. * 

BUSEMBAUM (HEawAN), ofNottelenin Westphalia, 
a Jesuit, who died 1668, wrote a small “ Medulla Theo- 
logim Moralis,” 12mo, which La Croix, one of his bre¬ 
thren, has enlarged to two vols. folio; the last edition is 
1757. • The idea of the pope’s authority, even over the 
persons of king's, is carried, in this work, to the height of 
extravagance: ail secular tribunals, therefore, united in 
its condemnation. The parliament of Toulouse in 1757, 
and that of Paris in 1761, ordered it to be burnt. * 

BUSH (Pa^jl), first bishop of Bristol, was born in 1490, 
and became a student at the university of Oxford about 
1513, and five years after took the degree of B. A. 
being then. Wood says, numbered among the celebrated 
poets of the university. He afterwards became a brother 
of the order called Bonhoms, and after studying some 
time among the friars of St. Austin (uow Wadham college) 
he was elected provincial of his order at Edington in Wilt¬ 
shire, and canon residentiary of Sarum. In that station be 
lived many years, till at length king Henry VIII. being in¬ 
formed of his great knowledge in divinity and physic, 
made him his chaplain, and advanced him to the newly 
erected see of Bristol, to which he was consecrated June 
25, 1542, at Hampton. Pits very erroneously says he 
was made bishop of Bristol by Edward VI. partly with a 
design to draw him from the ancient religion^ and partly 
because they could not find among the reformers any other 
person of sufficient erudition. This author, however, al¬ 
lows that he denied the true faith by taking a wife, whom, 
as an excuse. Pits turns into a concubine. In conse¬ 
quence of this connection he was, on the. accession of 
queen Mary, deprived of his dignity, and spent the re¬ 
mainder of his life in a private station at Bristol, where he 
died in 1558. He was buried on the north side of the 
choir of the cathedral, and a monument was afterwards 
erected to his memory; his wife was also buried here in 
1553. Pits, and after him a congenial lover of popery, 
the late Mr. Cole, says, that he dismissed her of his own 
accord; but that is improbable, as there could be no ne¬ 
cessity for such dismission till queen Mary’s accession, 
which hs^pened in July 1553, and the bishop’s wife died 
in October following. it 

> Diet. Hint.—Rees’s Cyclopedia.—Tbiefcaolt’s Anecdotes, toI. II. p. 137.— 
Saxii Ouomast, vol. Vlll. * Diet, liitt. 



Dr. Bush wrote, 1. “ An exhortation to Margaret Bur¬ 
ges, wife to John Burges, clothier, of Kingswood, in the 
county of Wilts,” London, printed in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward VI. 2. “ Notes on the Psalms,” London, 1525. 
S. “ Treatise in praise of the Crosse.” 4. “ Answer to 
certain queries concerning the abuses of the Mass,” in 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, Records, No. 25. 

5. “ Dialogues between Christ and the Virgin Mary.” 

6. “ Treatise of salves and curing remedies,” 8vo. printed 
by Redman, no date. 7. “ A little Treatise in English, 
called the Extirpation of Ignorancy, &c.” in verse, printed 
by Pinson, without date, 4to, and dedicated to the lady 
Mary. 8. “ Carmina diversa.” 1 

BUSHEL (Thomas), a man once of considerable emi¬ 
nence for his philosophical pursuits, was born about 1594, 
of a good family at Cleve Prior, in Worcestershire, and 
was educated at Oxford, as Wood thinks, in Baliol col¬ 
lege. He was afterwards taken into the service of sir 
Francis Bacon, who, when lord chancellor, made him 
seal-bearer, and in other respects patronized him liberally. 
He afterwards travelled, directing his attention chiefly to 
mineralogy^ some curious experiments in which he made 
at Enston in Oxfordshire, where he constructed a curious 
cistern, erected a banqnetting house, &c. which in 1636, 
he exhibited to king Charles 1. and his queen, who gave 
orders that the place should be called after her, Henrietta. 
Here likewise he entertained the royal visitors with a kind 
of mask, poetical addresses, &c. which were afterwards 
published under the title of “ The several Speeches and 
Songs at the presentment of the Rock at Enston, to the 
queen’s most excellent majesty,” Oxon. J036, 4to. Soon 
after Mr. Bushel became farmer of his majesty’s mines in 
Wales, which he worked with great skill and indefatigable 
labour; and having obtained his majesty’s grant to coin 
silver, he supplied the army at Oxford, when the parlia¬ 
ment had got possession of the Tower mint. When the 
parliament army reached Wales, he was obliged to make 
his escape with other men of known ioyaltj. Aubrey in¬ 
forms us that about the time Cromwell was made protec¬ 
tor, Mr. Bushel concealed himself in a house in Lambeth 
marsh, and he constantly lay in a long garret, hung with 

I Ath. Ox.vol. t. many additions to ishich in this article will bf found in Mr. 
Bliss’s new edition.—Tanner.—Bale and rtta.—Strype’s Cranmer, p. 510, 329, 
552.—Stiype's Memorials, vol. 111. p. 172.—Kitsun’s Bibliograpltia. 
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black baize ; at otie end was painted a skeleton extended 
on a mattress; at the other, was a small pallet bed ; and the 
walls were covered with various emblems of mortality. 
Here he continued above a year, till his friends had made 
his peace with the protector. After the. restoration he ob¬ 
tained an act of parliament for working certain mines in 
Somersetshire, but what progress he made we are not told. 
He died in 1674. Besides the pamphlet already noticed, 
he published “ A just and true remonstrance of his Majes¬ 
ty’s Mines Royal in Wales,” Loud. 1642, 4to; and an 
“ Extract, or Abstract of the lord chancellor Bacon’s Phi¬ 
losophical Theory of Mineral Prosecutions,” Loud. 1660.’ 

BUSLIDIUS, or BUSLEIDEN (John), a native of 
Arlon in Luxembnrgh, in the sixteenth century, owed his 
success in life to hi.s brother Francis, who died archbishop 
of Besan 9 on in 1500. By his interest he became master of 
requests, a member of the sovereign council of Mechlin, 
and held several ecclesiastical benefices. His genius and 
learning recommended him to the friendship and corre¬ 
spondence of many of the learned men of his time, parti¬ 
cularly Erasmus and sir Thomas More. He was employed 
in embas.sies to pope Julius II. Francis I. of France, and 
Henry VIII. of ICngland ; and in 1517, he was sent into 
Spain by Charles V. but falling sick at Bourdeaux, he died 
August 26 of that year. He left a considerable property 
to found three professorships at Louvain for Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, which composed what was called the CoUe- 
gium Trilingue. Erasmus says this institution gave much 
disgust to the illiterate members of the church there, who, 
he adds, were vexed that three tongues should he in re¬ 
quest. Several verses, speeches, and epistles written by 
Buslidius, W'ere found after his death, but the only piece 
published is a letter prefixed to sir Thomas More’s Utopia.® 

BUSSIERES (John ue), a French Jesuit, was born in 
1607, either at ViHa Franca in Beaujolais, or at Lyons, 
and became a very frequent and admired writer, although 
little of his fame has reached modern times. He died in 
1678. His French poetry is now forgot, but his Latin 
poetry published at Lyons in 1675, .Svo, still has some ad¬ 
mirers ; and in his “ Scanderbeg,” an epic poem, and 
his “ Rhea,” are some animated passages. He published 

also an abridgment of the History of France, and another, 
• » - 

> Wood’s Alh. vol. II.—Lysons’f'Environs, vol. I. 

* Geu. Diet,—fointen Bibliotheca Belgica.—Moreri.—Jortin’s Erasmus. 
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in Latin, of the universal history, called “ Floscoli Histo- 
riarum,” which he afterwards translated into French, under 
the title “ Parterre historique,” Lyons, 1672, 12ino; the 
ridiculous dedication of which to the Virgin Mary may be 
seen in Seward’s Anecdotes. He wrote also “ Memoires 
de Ville Franche en Beaujolais,” 1671, 4to ; and a his¬ 
tory of Spain, still in manuscript. * 

BUSSV. See RABUTIN. 

BUTLER (Alban), author of the “ Lives of the Saints,” 
the second son of Simon Butler, esq. of Appletree, in the 
county of Northampton, was born in 1710, and educated 
fur a short time at a school in Lancashire, whence in his 
eighth year he was sent to the English college at Douay, 
where lie applied himself with uncommon diligence to the 
studies prescribed in that Roman catholic Seminary, and 
was admired for his early piety. After completing his 
course, he was admitted an alumnus, and appointed pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy, in lecturing on which he followed the 
Newtonian system, then gaining ground in the foreign 
universities, in preference to the systems of Wolfe and 
Leibnitz, in which he discovered some things irreconcile- 
able with the opinions of the church. He was next* ap¬ 
pointed professor of divinity, and while at this college 
published his first work, “ Letters on the History of the 
Popes, published by Mr. Archibald Bower,”- which were 
written with ease and good humour, and shew various and 
extensive learning. In 1745 he accompanied the late earl 
of Shrewsbury, and the hon. James and Thomas Talbot, on 
their travels through France and Italy. On his return from 
these travels, he was sent on the English mission, and 
wished to be settled in London ; where he might have ac¬ 
cess to literary society and the public libraries, with a view 
to complete his “ Lives of the Saints,” on which he had 
long been engaged ; but the vicar apostolic of the middle 
district claimed him, as belonging to that district, and ap¬ 
pointed him, much against his will, to a mission in Staf- 
ford.sbire. Here, however, he did not remain long, being 
appointed chaplain to Edward duke of Norfolk, and to 
superintend the education of Mr, Edward" Howard, his 
nephew and presumptive heir, whom* he accompanied 
abroad, but who died soon. During his being at Paris, on 
this occasion, he completed and sent to press bis ** Lives 

‘ Moitri.—I)ist? Hi»t 
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of the Saints, which is said to have cost him the labour of 
thirty years. 4\t Uie hnishing of it he gave, what his 
biographer very truly calls, a very edifying instance of 
buniility. The manuscript of the hrst volume having been 
submitted to Mr. Challoner, the vicar-apostolic of the 
London district, be recommended the omission of all the 
notes, that the work might be less expensive and more 
useful. It is easy to suppose what it must have cost our 
author to consign to oblivion the fruit of so much labour. 
He obeyed, however, and to this circumstance it is owing, 
that in tlie first edition the notes are omitted. Some years 
after, he published the “Life of Mary of the Cross,” a 
nun in tlie English convent of the poor Clares at llouen, 
not, strictly speaking, a piece of biography, but a vehicle for 
instructions on religious life on Roman catholic priuci])les. 

Sometime after our author’s return to England from his 
travels with Mr. Edward Howard, be was chosen president 
of the English college at St. Omer’s, in which station he con¬ 
tinued until his death. He had projected many works 
besides those already mentioned, and among them, his 
treatise on the “ Moveable Feasts,” which was published, 
after his death, under the inspection of Mr. Challoner. 
He proposed writing the lives of hishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More, and had made copious collections for both, 
some of which are in the hands of his biographer. He had 
begun a treatise on “ Natural and revealed religion,” 
being dissatisfied with what Bergier had published on those 
subjects. 7’hree volumes of bis “ Discourses” have been 
published'Since his decease. As a preacher, however, we 
are told, that be almost wholly failed. His sermons were 
sometimes interesting and pathetic ; but they were always 
de.sultory, and almost always immeasurably long. His “Short 
life of Sir Toby Matthews,” has lately been published by 
his biographer. His literary correspondence was very ex¬ 
tensive, and among other correspondents of distinction, 
■may be mentioned the learned Lambertihi, afterwards pojie 
Benedict XLV. and the late Dr. Lowtb, bishop of London ; 
and the assistance he afforded to English men of literature 
has been liberally acknowledged by Dr. Kennicot, and 
others. After a life spent in devotion to his profession, 
and in various studies, he died May 1-5, 1773, in the sixty- 
third year of his age; and was interred in the chapel of 
the English college at St. Omers, where a monument of 
white marble was erected to his memory, with an elegant 
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Latin inscription^ His “ Lives of the Saints,” altliotigh 
not free from the peculiarities of his prol^cessors in that 
Itranch of bio»rapl»y, is a work of great value and research. 
It was first published in 1745, 5 vols. 4to ; and in 1779, or 
1780, an edition was published at Dublin, in 12 vols. Svo; 
audio 1799—1800, at Edinburgh, in the same form, to 
which his nephew, Charles Butler, esq. barrister at law, 
prefixeil a life, from which the preceding sketch is taken.' 

BUTLER {CuARi.Es), an ingenious writer of the seven¬ 
teenth century, was born in 1.559, at High Wycomb, in 
Buckinghamshire 7 and entered a student into Magdalen 
hall, Oxford, in 1579, where he took a degree in arts; 
and was translated to Magdalen college, and made one of 
the bible clerks. Soon after, he became master of the 
free school at Basingstoke in Hampshire; and had the 
cure of a small church in the neighbourhood. About ICOO 
he was promoted to the vicarage of Lawrence Wotton, in 
Hampshire; which Wood thinks a very inadequate prefer¬ 
ment for a scholar of his abilities. There, however, he 
appears to have remained until his death, March 29, 1647, 
in his eighty-eighth year. He wrote : 1. “ The Ectiiinine 
Monarchy ; or a Treatise on Boe.s,” Oxon. 1609, Svo, and 
Lond. 1623, Oxon. 1634, 4to; a work not more curious 
for its matter, than for the manner of printing, abounding 
in new characters, which appear to have been cast on pur¬ 
pose, and a very singular mode of ortliograpby. It was 
afterwards translated into Latin by Rich. Richardson, of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, Loml. 1673, .8vo. 2. “Rhe- 
torica; libri duo,” O.Koii. 1618; often reprinted. 3. “ De 
pvopinquitate matrimonimn impediente regula generalis,” 
on the marriage of cousiu-gennatis, a work much approved 
by Dr. Prideaux, Oxon. 1625, 4to. 4. “ Oratoritc libri duo,” 
( ixoii. 1633, 4to, Lond. 1635, Svo. 5. “ English Grammar,” 
Oxon. 1634, 4to. 6. “ The Principles of Music,” Lond. 1636, 
4to. Dr. Johnson, in the preface to his Dictionary, gives 
an account of his “ Grammar,” with a s|)eciinen of his 
orthography from his “Treatise on Bee.s.” Of his “Prin¬ 
ciples of Musx",” Dr. Burney says, that it was the only 
theoretical or didactic work published on the subject of 
music during the reign of king Charles 1. and that it con¬ 
tains more knowledge in a small compass than any other 

> Life as .-ibove, Svo. ISOO.—As the Livnv of tin* Saints is becooie a very 
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of the kind in our language ; but the Saxon and new cita* 
racters he use# in order to explode such letters as are 
redundant, or of uncertain powers, render this musical 
tract somewhat diSIcnit to peruse.' 

BUTLER (James), duke of Ormond, an eminent states¬ 
man, the son of Thomas Butler, esq. a branch of the Or¬ 
mond family, vvas born at Newcastle house, in Clerkenwell, 
1610. On the decease of Thomas, earl of Ormond, his 
grandfather Sir Walter Butler, of Kilcash, assumed the 
title, and bis father was styled by courtesy viscount Tliurles, 
After the death of his father, in 161 £), who left a widow 
and seven children in cniburrassed circunistances, this title 
devolved upon him. In 1620 be was sent over to England 
by his mother, and educated y>arily at a school at Einchley, 
in Middlesex, but king James claiming the wardship of him, 
he was put under the tuition td archbishop Abbot, who in¬ 
stilled in him that love for the proiesumt religion which he 
afterwards displayed on so many occasions. On the death 
of king James he was taken home by' his grandfather the 
earl of Ormond; and in 1629 he married bis cousin, lady 
Elizabeth Preston, a match which terminated some dis- 
pute.s that had long been agiliUeil between the families, 
in 1630 he purchased a troop oi horse in Ireland, and two 
years after .succeeded, by the deatii of his grandfather, to 
the earldom of Ormond. During the earl of Strafford’s 
Ticeroyalty in Ireland, his talents were much noticed by 
that nobleman, who predicted bis future fame. On the 
commencement of the rebellion in Ireland in 1641, he vvas 
appointed.lieutenant-geueia! aiul commander in chief of an 
army of only 3000 men, bill with this inconsiderable 
force, and a few additional troops raised by himself^ he 
resisted the progress of the rebels, and in 1642 dislodged 
them from the Naes near Dublin, raised the blockade of 
Drogheda, ami routed tliem at Kilrusli. His exertions, 
however, being impeded by the jealousies of the lords 
justices and of the lord lieutenant, the king, that be might 
act without controiii, gave him an independent commission 
under the great seat, and created him marquis of Ormond, 
In 1643 he obtained a considerable victory with a very in¬ 
ferior force over the rebels under the command of the 
Irish general Preston, but for want of suitable encourage¬ 
ment, he was under a necessity of concluding a cessation 

> Ath. Ox. TuI. 11.— Burney and llawhics’s Histories of Music.—Euller’9 
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of hostilities, for which measure he was much blamed in 
England; though he availed himself of it jjp' sending over 
troops to the assistance of the king, who was then at war 
with the parliament. . His majesty, however, duly appre¬ 
ciating his services, appointed him lord lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, in the room of the earl of Leicester, in the beginning 
of the year 1644; but in the exercise of this office, he had 
to contend both with the rebellious spirit of the old Irish, 
and the machinations of the English parliament, and after 
maintaining an unsuccessful struggle for three years, he 
w'as, in 1647, obliged to sign a treaty with the parliament’s 
commissioners, and to come over to England, where he 
waited on the king at Hampton-court, and obtained his 
majesty’s full approbation of all his proceedings ; but in 
the hazardous state of public affairs he thought it most 
prudent to provide for his own safety by embarking for 
France. 

During his short residence in tliis country, he corre¬ 
sponded with the Irish for the purpose of inducing them to 
engage in the royal cause; and having engaged lord In- 
chiquin to receive him in Munster, he landed at Cork, 
after escaping the imminent danger of shipwreck, in 1648, 
and on his arrival, adopted measures which were not a little 
assisted by the abhorrence which the king’s death excited 
through the country; and in consequence of this favourable 
impression, the lord lieutenant caused Charles 11. to be im¬ 
mediately proclaimed. But Owen O’Neile, instigated by 
the pope’s nuncio, and supported by the old Irish, raised 
obstacles in his way, which he determined to overtsome by 
the bold enterprise of attacking the city of Dublin, then 
held for the Parliament by governor Jones. This enter¬ 
prise, however, failed, with very considerable loss on the 
part of the marquis; and soon after Cromwell arrived in 
Ireland, and having stormed Drogheda, surrendered it to 
military execution, thus striking terror into the Irish, so 
that they becoming dissatisfied with the lord lieutenant, 
shid insisting on his leaving the kingdom, he embarked for 
France, in 1650, and joined the exiled family. In order to 
retrieve his affairs, the marchioness went over to Ire¬ 
land, and having in some measure succeeded in exempting 
her own estate from forfeiture, she remained in the coun¬ 
try, and never saw her husband till after the restoration. 
In the mean while the marquis was employed in various 
commissions in behalf of the king; and he rendered essen- 
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tial service to his cause by rescuing the duke of Glou¬ 
cester out of the hands of the queen-mother, and prevent¬ 
ing her severe treatment from inducing him to embrace the 
Catholic religion. He was also instrumental in detaching 
the Irish Catholic regiments from the service of France, 
one of which he was appijinted to command, and in ob¬ 
taining the surrender of the town of St. Ghilun, near 
Brussels, to the Spaniards. In a secret embassy to Eng¬ 
land for the purpose of inquiring into the actual state of 
the royal party, he had some narrow escapes from the spies 
of Cromwell; and at length, when Charles II. was restored 
to the throne of bis ancestors, the Marquis accompanied 
him, and not only recovered his large estates in the county 
of Tipperary, but was raised to the dignity of duke of 
Ormond, and officiated as lord high stevrard of England at 
the king’s coronation. In 1662, be was again appointed 
lord lieutenant, and had considerable success in reducing 
the country to a state of tranquillity; and he promoted 
various very important and lasting improvements, particu¬ 
larly with respect to the growth of flax and manufacture 
of linen. His attachment to earl Clarendon, however, in¬ 
volved him in the odium which pursued that great man; 
and notwithstanding the purity of his conduct, he was 
deprived of his government by the machinations of the 
duke of Buckingham, in 1669; but in the same year he 
was elected to the office of chancellor of the university of 
Oxford. In 1670 a desperate design was formed against 
him by colonel Blood, whom he had imprisoned in Ireland 
on account of his having engaged in a plot for the surprisal 
of Dublin castle. Blood, being at this time in London, 
determined to seize his person, in his return from an en¬ 
tertainment given in the city to the Prince of Orange; and 
in the prosecution of his purpose, his accomplices dragged 
the duke out of his coach, and placed him behind one of 
them who was on horseback, in order to convey him to 
Tyburn, and execute him on the public gallows; or, as 
others say, to take him out of the kingdom, and compel 
him to sign certain papers relating to a forfeited estate of 
Blood. 'Fhe duke by his struggles threw both the man and 
himself from the horse, and by seasonable assistance he 
was released from the custody of these assassins. This 
daring act of violence excited the king’s resentment; but 
Blood, for certain reasons, having been taken into favour, 
his Majesty requested the duke to forgive the insult. To 
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which message he replied, “ that if the king could forgive 
Blood for atteinpiing to steal his crown, he might easily 
forgive him for an attempt on his life ; and that he would 
obey his Majesty’s pleasure without inquiring into his rea¬ 
sons.” For seven years the duke was neither in favour 
with the court nor employed by it; but at length, in 1677, 
he was surprised by a message announcing the king’s in¬ 
tention to visit him. The object of this visit was to di.s- 
flose his Majesty’s resolution of appointing him to the 
lord lieutenancy of Ireland; and this resolution had been 
adopted by the influence of the duke of York, who had 
reason to imagine, that the “ cabal,” or court ])arty, pro¬ 
posed to introduce the duke of Monmouth into this high 
station the room of the earl of Essex, who had been re¬ 
moved. In order to counteract this plan, the duke of York 
recommended his grace of Ormond to the king, as the most 
likely person to engage general confidence, and to unite 
discordant parties in both countries. On this the duke con¬ 
sented, and upon his arrival adopted vigorous measures for 
disarming the papists and maintaining public tranquillity ; 
and though he did not escape calumny, the king determin¬ 
ed to support him against all attempts for removing him, 
and declared with an oath, “ that while the duke of Or¬ 
mond lived, he should never be put out of that govern¬ 
ment.” He opposed the duke only in the measure of call¬ 
ing a parliament in Ireland for settling affairs, to which 
die king would not give his consent. In 1682, when he 
came over to England to acquaint tlie king with the state 
of his government, he was advanced to the dignity of an 
English dukedom ; but, notwithstanding this mark of royal 
favour, he had given such offence by his importunity with 
respect to an Irish parliament, that immediately on his 
return he was apprised of an intention to remove him. 
Upon the accession of James, the duke caused him to be 
proclaimed, and soon after resigned his office and came 
o4er to England. Although the duke’s principles did 
not suit the projects of the new reign, he was treated 
with respect by the king, and received from him the 
honour of a visit whilst he was confined to his cham¬ 
ber with the gout. He died at Kingston-hall, in Dor¬ 
setshire, July 21, 1688, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age, and was buried in Westminster-abbey. 

He was, witliout doubt, one of the best as well as the 
greatest men of his time; had all the virtues requisite to 
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adorn a man of his rank, and very few foibles. In respect 
to his personal accomplishments, he was exceeded by 
none, and equalled but by iew: be had the look and air of 
a man of quality; a very graceful and easy behaviour, 
which at the same time was full of dignity, and created 
respect in all that saw him. He spoke extremely well, 
both in private conversation and upon public occasions, 
and expressed himself with much facility and freedom. 
He had a very comprehensive genius, so that there were 
few subjects that he was not master of; and yet, witli all 
his parts and all his experience, he was extremely modest. 
His political principles were entirely agreeable to the con¬ 
stitution : he was loyal to his prince in all circumstances, 
and without any regard to consequences. He under#>od the 
interest of the nation, and pursued it steadily. He thought 
that the law was to be the guide of sovereigns as well as 
subjects, and therefore judged it his duty to assert it upon 
all occasions. He was descended from a very noble and 
fortunate family, and was himself the most fortunate of that 
family. He was extremely happy in domestic concerns, 
living with the duchess in the most sincere friendship, as 
well as the most tender affection; regarding her death, 
which happened about four years before his own, as the 
greatest misfortune of his life. He passed through a long 
life and variety of fortunes with honour and reputation; 
was esteemed and beloved by the good men of all parties ; 
and died universally regretted. ‘ 

BUTLER (Thomas), earl of Ossory, son of the former, 
was born in the castle of Kilkenny, July 9, 1634. He 
distinguished himself by a noble bravery, united to the 
greatest gentleness and modesty, which very early excited 
the jealousy of Cromwell, who committed him to the 
Tower; where, falling ill of a fever, after being confined 
near eight months, he was discharged. He afterwards 
went over to Flanders, and on the restoration attended tl^e 
king to England; and from being appointed colonel of foot 
in Ireland, was raised to the rank of lieutenant-general of 
the army in that kingdom. On the 14th of September 
1666, he was summoned by writ to the English house of 
lords, by the title of lord Butler, of Moore-park. The 
same year, btsing at Euston in Suffolk, he happened to 
hear the firing of guns at sea, in the famous battle with 
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the Dutch that began the 1st of June. He instantly pre¬ 
pared to go on board the fleet, where he arrived on the 
3d of that month; and had the satisfaction of informing 
the duke of Albemarle, that prince Rupert was hastening- 
to join him. He had liis share in the glorious actions of 
that and the succeeding day. His reputation was much 
increased by his beliaviour in the engagenient off South- 
wold Bay. In 1673 he was successively made rear-admiral 
of the blue and the red squadrons; and on the 10th of 
September, the same year, was appointed admiral of the 
whole fleet, during the absence of prince Rupert. In 
1677 he commanded the English troops in the service of 
the prince of Orange; and at the battle of Mons contri¬ 
buted greatly to the retreat of marshal Luxemburg, to 
whomCewis XIV. was indebted for the greatest part of his 
military glory. His speech, addressed to the earl of 
Shaftesbury, in vindication of his father, was universally 
admired; it even confounded that intrepid orator, who 
was in the senate what the earl of Ossory was in the field. 
He died July 30, 1680, aged forty-six. The duke of Or¬ 
mond his father said, “ he would not exchange his dead 
.sou for any living son in Christendom.” * 

BUTLER (John), late bishop of Hereford, was born at 
Hamburgh, probably of English parents, Dec. 1717. In 
his early days he acted as [irivatc tutor in the family of 
Mr. Child the banker. He was then a popular preacher 
in London, and possessed of sound parts, indeiatigable 
industry, a good figure, and agreeable manners. Being 
introduced to Mr. Bilson Legge, he assisted that gentle¬ 
man in the political controversy with lord Bute, and ren¬ 
dered him farther services in calculations on public finance. 
It was jirobably through this connection that Dr. Hayter, 
bishop of London, appointed Mr. Butler his first chaplain, 
who obtained also the living of Everley in Wiltshire, 
about the same time. On the recommendation of lord On- 
sjow, he was constituted one of the king’s chaplains, and 
obtained a prebend in Winchester cathedral. Commencing 
a political writer, he espoused the cause of lord North in 
all the-measures of administration, and particularly in that 
of the American war, which he endeavoured to justify in 
several pamphlets. In reward of these services, he was 
made archdeacon of Surrej', and procured a Lambeth de- 
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gree of D. D. frooi the areli!)isl)op of Canterbury. His 
uext promotion was to the see of Oxford, which was given 
bini by the minister (lord North) in 1777, on tlie ad¬ 
vancement of Dr. Lowth to the bishoprick of London ; and 
the living of Ciiddesden was held by Dr. Butler at the 
same time, being annexed to the see of Oxford ; hut this 
preferment was rendered locally unpleasant from the cir- 
cuinstance of his not having been regularly graduated at 
either of the universities. He, however, retained it till 
17<SS, when he was advanced to the bishopric of Hereford, 
over which lie presided until his death at his palace at 
Hereford, Dec. 10, 1802. He was twdee married. His 
first wife was the mistress of a boarding-school in West¬ 
minster ; his second, the sister and one of the coheiresses 
of sir Charles Vernon, of Farnham in Surrey ; bullShe had 
i.ssufi by neither. He underwent the operation of litho- 
lomy at the age of sixty, which he long survived, although 
in Ids latter days he was kept alive by great care and atten¬ 
tion. Although charitable anti even munificent in his life¬ 
time, he left a very considerable fortune to his executors 
and friends. He was an elotjnent, pleasing, and impres¬ 
sive preacher, always from short-hand notes, and very dis¬ 
tinct and audible ill his deliicry, although his voice was 
weak. 

Dr. Butler published some occasional sermons and 
charges, nearly the whole of which he collected and re¬ 
published ill ISOl, under the title of “ Select Sermons: 
to which are added. Two Charges to the Clergy of the 
Dioce.se,’! 8vo, and styles them “ posthunious,” nor did 
he survive the publication above a year. He assigns as a 
motive for preparing this volume for the press, that “ be¬ 
ing permitted to survive his capacity of paying due atten¬ 
tion to clerical duty as a preacher, be became weary at 
last of being totally useless.” Of his jiolitical tracts it may, 
perhajis, be difficult to procure a list, as they were pub- 
Ji.shed without his name. Some of those in defence of lord 
North’s measures are said to have appeared under the name 
Fi'uh-x. If Almon may be credited, his first publications, 
while connected with the whigs, and in opposition to lord 
Bute, were, 1. “An Answer to the Cocoa-Tree (a pamphlet 
so called), from a Whig,” 1762. 2. “ A consultation on 

the subject of a Standing Army, held at the King’s Anns 
tavern, on the 2Stli of February, 1763.” 3. “ Serious 

Considerations on the Measures of the present Administra- 
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tioB,” i.e- tlie adniinistmtion of lord Bute. 4. “Account 
of^tUe Character of the right hon. Henry Bilson Legge.” 
He must, however, have changed his sentiments when he 
afterwards sii|)|)orted the ineas-ires of lord North’s admi¬ 
nistration : yet we find his name among the list of persons 
suspected to liave written Junius’s Letters, for vvi»ich there 
seems, in his case, very little foundation. * 

BUTLER (JO.SKPH), a prelate of the most distinguished 
character and abilities, was horn at J^antage in berkshire, 
in 1692. His father, Mr.'rhomas butler, wlio was a re¬ 
putable shopkeeper in that town, observing in his son 
Joseph an excellent genius and inclination fur learning, 
determined to educate him fur the ministry, among the 
protestant dissenters of the presbyterian denomination. 
For this purpose, after he had gone through a proper 
course of grammatical literature, at the free grammar- 
school of his native place, under the care of the rev. Mr. 
Philip Barton, a clergyntan of the church of England, 
he was sent to a dissenting academy, then kept at Glou¬ 
cester, but which was soon afterwards removed to Tewkes¬ 
bury, the principal tutor of which was Mr. Junes, a man of 
uncommon abilities and knowledge. At Tewkesbury, Mr. 
Butler made an extraordinary pro ircss in the study of di¬ 
vinity ; of which he gave a remarkable proof in the letters 
addressed by him, whilst he resided at Tewkesbury, to 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, laying before him the doubts that 
had arisen in his mind concerning the conclusiveness of 
some arguments in the doctor’s “ Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of God.” The first of these lett rs 
was dated November the 4th, 17l3; ^nd the sagacity and 
depth of thought displayed in it immediately excited Dr. 
Clarke’s particular notice. This condescension encou¬ 
raged Mr. Butler to address the doctor again upon the 
same subject, which, likewi.se, was answered by him ; and 
the correspondence being carried on in three other letters, 
the whole was annexed to the celebrated treatise before 
mentioned, and the collection has beeii^retained in all the 
subsequent editions of that work. The management of 
this correspondence was entrusted by Mr. Butler to his 
friend and fellow-pupil Mr. Seeker, who, in order to 
conceal the affair, undertook to convey the letters to the 

I Dimcomlie’s Collectioiu! for the Antiquities of Hereford, vol. 1. 4lo, 1804.— 
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post-office at Gloucester, and to bring back Dr. Clarke’.>» 
answers. When Mr. Butler’s name was discovered to the 
doctor, the candour, modesty, and good sense with which 
he had written, immediately procured him his friendship. 
Our young student was not, however, during his con¬ 
tinuance at Tewkesbury, solely employed in metaphysical 
speculations and inquiries. Another subject of his serious 
consideration was, the propriety of his becoming a dis¬ 
senting minister. Accordingly, he entered into an exa¬ 
mination of the principles of non-conformity; the result of 
which was, such a dissatisfaction with them, as determined 
him to conform to the established church. This intention 
was at first very disagreeable to his father, who endea¬ 
voured to divert him from his purpose ; and with that view 
called in the assistance of some eminent presbyterian di¬ 
vines ; but finding his son’s resolution to be fixed, he at 
length suffered him to be removed to Oxford, where he 
was admitted a commoner of Oriel college, on the 17th of 
March, 1714. At what time he took orders is uncertain, 
but it must have been soon after his admission at Oxford, 
if it be true, as is asserted, that he sometimes assisted Mr. 
Edward Talbot in the divine service, at his living of Hen- 
dred near Wantage. With this gentleman, who was the 
second son of Ur. William Talbot, successively bishop of 
Oxfdrd, Salisbury, and Durham, Mr. Butler formed an 
intimate friendship at Oriel college, which laid the foun¬ 
dation of all his subsequent preferments, and procured for 
him a very honourable situation when he was only twenty- 
six years‘of age. In 1718, at the recommendation of Mr. 
Talbot and Dr. Clarke, he was appointed by sir Joseph 
Jekyll to be preacher at the Rolls. This was three years 
before he had taken any degree at the university, where 
he did not go out bachelor of law till the 10th of June, 
1721, which, however, was as soon as that degree could 
statutably be conferred upon him. Mr. Butler continued 
at the Rolls till 1726, in the beginning of which year he 
published, in one volume 8vo, “ Kifteen Sermons preached 
at that Chapel.” In the mean time, by the patronage of 
Dr. Talbot, bishop of Durham, to whose notice he had 
been recommended (together with Mr. Benson and Mr. 
Seeker) by Mr. Edward 'I'albot on his death-bed, our au¬ 
thor had been presented first to the rectory of Haughton, 
near Darlington, in 1722, and afterwards to that ol .Stan- 
hope’in the same diocese, in 1725. At Haughton there 
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was a necessity for rebuilding a great part of the parsonage- 
house, and Mr. Butler had neither money nor talents for 
that work. Mr. Seeker, therefore, who had always the 
interest of his friends at heart, and had acquired a very 
considerable influence with bishop Talbot, persuaded that 
prelate to give Mr. Butler, in exchange for Haughton, 
the rectory of Stanhope, which was not only free from any 
such incumbrance, but was likewise of much superior 
value, being indeed one of the richest parsonages in Eng¬ 
land. Whilst our author continued preacher at the Rolls 
chapel, he divided his time between his duty in town and 
country; but when he quitted the Rolls, he resided, du¬ 
ring seven years, wholly at Stanhope, in the conscientious 
discharge of every obligation appertaining to a good parish 
priest. This retirement, however, was too solitary for his 
disposition, which had in it a natural cast of gloominess: 
and though his recluse hours were by no means lost either 
to private improvement or public utility, yet he felt at 
times very painfully the want of that select society of 
friends to which he had been accustomed, and which could 
inspire him with the greatest chearfulness. Mr. Seeker, 
therefore, who knew this, was extremely anxious to draw 
him out into a more active and conspicuous scene, and 
omitted no opportunity of expressing this desire to such as 
he thought capable of promoting it. Having himself been 
appointed king’s chaplain in 1732, be took occasion, in a 
conversation which he had the honour of holding with 
queen Caroline, to mention to her his friend Mr. Butler. 
The queen said she thought he h^l been dead. Mr. 
Seeker assured her he was not. Yet her majesty after¬ 
wards asked archbishop Blackburne if he was not dead ? 
His answer was, “ No, madam, but he is buried.” Mr. 
Seeker, continuing his purpose of endeavouring to bring 
his friend out of his retirement, found means, upon Mr. 
Charles Talbot’s being made lord chancellor, to have Mr. 
Butler recommended to him for his chaplain. His lord- 
ship accepted and sent fur him ; and this promotion calling 
him to town, he took Oxford in his way, and was admitted 
there to the degree of doctor of law, on the 8th of De¬ 
cember, 1733. The lord chancellor, who gave him also a 
prebend in the church of Rochester, had consented that 
he should reside at his parish of Stanhope one half of the 
year. 

Dr. Butler being thus brought back into the world, his 
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merit and talents soon introduced him to particular notice^ 
and paved the way for his rising to those high dignities 
which he afterwards enjoyed. In 1736, he was appointed 
clerk of the closet to queen Caroline; and, in the same 
year, be presented to her majesty a copy of his celebrated 
treatise, entitled “ The Analogy of Religion, natural and 
revealed, to the constitution and course of Nature.” His 
attendance upon his royal mistress, by her especial com¬ 
mand, was from seven to nine in the evening every day ; 
and thonglrtliis w'as interrupted hy her death in 1737, yet 
he had been so effectually recommended by her, as well 
as by the late lord chancellor Talbot, to bis majesty’s la- 
vour, that, in the next year, he was raised to the highest 
order of the church, by a nomination to the bishopric of 
Bristol; to which see he was consecrated on the 3d of 
December, 1738. King George II. not being satisfied with 
this proof of his regard to Dr. Butler, promoted him, in 
1740, to the deanry of St. Paul’s London ; into which he 
was installed on the 24th of May in that year, and finding 
the demands of this dignity to be incompatible with bis 
parish duty at Stanhope, he immediately resigned that 
rich benefice. Besides our prelate’s unremitted attention 
to his peculiar obligations, he was called on to preach .se¬ 
veral discourses on public occasions, which were afterwards 
separately printed, and have since been annexed to the 
later editions of the t^ermons at the Rolls chapel. In 1746, 
upon the death of Dr. Egerton, bishop of Hereford, Dr. But¬ 
ler was made clerk of the closet to the king; and in 1750, he 
received another distinguished mark of his majesty’s favour, 
hy being translated to the see of Durham on the 16th of Oc¬ 
tober in that year, upon the decease of Dr. Edward 
Chandler. Our prelate, being thus appointed to preside 
over a diocese with which he had long been connected, 
delivered his finst, and indeed his last charge to his clergy, 
at his primary visitation in 1751. The principal subject 
of it vvas, “ External Religion.” The bishop having ob.. 
served, with deep concern, the great and growing neglect 
of serious piety in the kingdom, insisted strongly on the 
usefulness of outward forms and institutions, in fixing and 
preserving a sense of devotion and duty in the minds of 
men. In doing this, he \|las thought by several persons to 
speak too favourably of pagan and popish ceremonies, and 
to countenance, in a certain degree, the cause of super- 
suiiou. Under that appreheosion, an able and spirited 
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writer, who was understood to be a clergyman of the 
church of England, published in 1752, a pamphlet, en¬ 
titled “ A serious inquiry into the use and importance of 
External Religion : occasioned by some passages in the 
right reverend the lord bisliop of Durham’s Charge to the 
Clergy of that diocese; humbly addressed to his lord- 
ship.” Many persons, however, and, ^e believe, the greater 
part of the clergy of the diocese, did not think our prelate’s 
charge so exceptionable as it appeared to this author. 
The charge, which tvas first printed at Durham^ was after¬ 
wards annexed to Dr. Butler’s other works, by Dr. Halifax. 

By his promotion to the see of Durham, our worthy bishop 
was furnished with ample means of exerting the virtue of 
charity, the exercise of which was his highest delight. But 
this gratification he did not long enjoy. He had been but 
a short time seated in his new bishopric, when his health 
began visibly to decline; and having been complimented, 
during his indisposition, upon account of his great resigna¬ 
tion to the divine will, he is said to have expressed some 
regret, that he should be taken from the present world so 
soon after he had been rendered capable of becoming 
much more useful in it. In his last illness, he was carried 
to Bristol, to try the waters of that place; but, these prov¬ 
ing ineffectual, he removed to Bath, where, being past 
recovery, he died on the 16th of June, 1752. His corpse 
was conveyed to Bristol, and interred in the cathedral 
there, where a monument, with an inscription, is erected 
to his memory. On the greatness of bishop Butler’s in¬ 
tellectual character we need not enlarge ; for his profound 
knowledge, and the prodigious strength of his mind, are 
amply displayed in his incomparable writings. His piety 
was of the most serious and fervent, and perhaps somewhat 
of the ascetic kind. His benevolence was warm, generous, 
and diffusive. Whilst he was bishop of Bristol, he ex¬ 
pended, ill repairing and improving the episcopal palace, 
four thousand pounds, which is said to have been more 
than the whole revenues of the bishopric amounted to, 
during his continuance in that see. Indeed he used to say 
that the deanery of St. Paul’s paid for it. 'Besides his 
private benefactions, he was a contributor to the Infirmary 
at Bristol, and a subscriber to three of the Hospitals at 
Loudon. He was, likewise, a principal promoter, though 
not the first founder, of the Infirmary at Newcastle, in 
Northumberland. In supporting the hospitality and dig- 
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uity of the rich and powerful diocese of Durham, he wa* 
desirous of imitating the spirit of his patron, bishop Tal¬ 
bot. In this spirit, he set apart three days every week for 
the reception and entertainment of the principal gentry of 
the country. Nor were even the clergy who had the 
poorest benefices neglected by him. He not only occa¬ 
sionally invited them^o dine with him, but condescended 
to visit them at their respective parishes. By his will, he 
leflitfive hundred pounds to the society for propagating the 
gospel in foreign parts, and some legacies to his friends 
and domestics. His executor was his chaplain, the rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel Forster, a divine of distinguished literature, 
who was especially charged to destroj’ all his manuscript 
sermons, letters, and papers. Bishop Butler was never 
married. The bishop's dispositioy, which bad in it a na¬ 
tural cast of gloominess, was supposed to give a tincture 
to his devotion. As a proof of this, and that he had even 
acquired somewhat of a superstitious turn of mind, it was 
alleged, that he had put a cross in his chapel at Bristol. 
The cross was a plain piece of marble inlaid. This circilin- 
stance, together with the ofience which some persons had 
taken at his charge delivered at Durham, might possibly 
give rise to a calumny, that, almost fifteen years after bis 
death, was advanced concerning him, in an obscure and 
anonymous pamphlet, entitled “ The Hoot of Protestant 
Errors examined.” It was there said, that our prelate died 
in the communion of the church of Home. Of this absurd 
and groundless charge, we shall take no other notice, than 
to transcribe what the w'orthy and learned Dr. Porteus has 
written concerning it, in his Life of Archbishop decker. 
“ This strange slander, founded on the weakest pretences 
and most trivial circumstances that can be imagined, no 
one was better qualified to confute than the archbishop; 
as well from his long and intimate knowledge of bishop 
Butler, as from the information given him at the time by 
those who attended his lordship in his last illness, and 
were with him when he died. Accordingly, by an article 
in a newspaper, signed Misopseudes, his grace challenged 
the author of that pamphlet to produce his authority for 
what be bad advanced; and in a second article defended 
the bishop against him; and in a third (all with the same 
signature) confuted anc^er writer, who, under the name 
of * A real Protestant,’ still maintained that ridiculous 
calnmy. His antagonists were eifectually subdued, and 
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his superiority to them was publicly acknowledged by a 
sensible and candid man, who signed himself, and who 
really was ‘ A dissenting Minister.’ Surely, it is a very 
unwise piece of policy, in those who profess themselves 
enemies to popery, to take so much pains to bring the 
most respectable names within its pale; and to give it the 
merit of having gained over those Mho were the brightest 
ornaments and firmest supports of tM protestant cause.” 

His deep learning and comprehensive mind appeariluf- 
ficiently in his writings, particularly in his work entitled 
“ The Analogy of Religion,” in praise of whicli too much 
cannot be said. The purity of the intention, the force of 
reasoning, and the copiousness of illustration, render it 
one of the greatest performances that the combination of 
virtue with intelligence ever gave rise to. It is, however, 
occasionally obscure from the nature of the subject, as 
well as from the extreme pains its ingenious author took 
to prevent its being so; the endeavouring (as he used to 
tell a friend of his) to answer, as he went along, every pos¬ 
sible objection that might occur to any one against any 
position of his in this book; so that, perhaps, “ inopem 
ilium copia fecit.” The world have great obligations to 
the bishop of St. Asaph (Dr. Halifax) for an analysis of it, 
which must be of great use to young persons, and to men 
not much inured to abstruse reasoning. It has, appended 
to it, a very elegantly written account of bis life, in which 
he very ably defends him against the charge of popery 
above mentioned. In the volumes of sermons published 
by Butler himself, there are three that have a particular 
relation to his larger work. These are analysed by Dr. 
Halifax in his account of his life and writings, 1786.' 

BUTLER (Samuel), a poetof a very singular cast, wa.s 
born at Strensham in Worcestershire, and baptized Fe]>. 
8, 1612. His father’s condition is variously represented. 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy ; but the 
author of the short account of Butler, prefixed to Hudibras, 
who. Dr. Johnson erroneously says, was Mr. Longueville, 
asserts he was an honest farmer with some small estate, 
who made a shift'to educate his son at the grammar-school 
of Worcester, under Mr. Henry Bright, from whose care 
he removed for a short time to Oxbridge; but, for want 
of money, was never made a memffer of any college. Wood 


* Biog. Brit.—Fvrbes’s I ife of Beattie.—Tytler’s Lifv of Kamea. 
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leaves us rather doubtful whether he went to Catnbridjrc <ir 
Oxford ; but at last makes him pass six or seven years at 
Cambridge, without knowing in, wliat ball or college : yet 
it can hardly be imagined that he lived so long in either 
university, but as belonging to one house or another; and 
it is 1^11 less likely that he could have so long inhabited a 
place of learning wi^ so little distinction as to leave bis 
residence uncertain. Dr. Nash has discovered that bis 
fatftr was owner of a house and a little laud, worth about, 
eight pounds a year, still called Butler’s tenement. Wood 
bad his information iVum his brother, whose narrative placed 
him at Cambridge, in opposition to that of his neighbours, 
which sent him to Oxford. 'I'he brother’s seems the best 
authority, till, by confessing his innbiliiy to tell his hall 
or college, he gives reason to suspect that he was resolved 
to bestow on him an academical education, but durst not 
name a college, for fear of detection. Having, however, 
discovered an early inclination for learning, his father 
placed him at the iree-school of Worcester; whence he 
was sent, according to the above report, for some time to 
Cambridge. He altervvards returned to his native country, 
and became clerk to one Mr. Jofi'erys of Earl’s Croomb, an 
eminent justice of the peace for that county, with whom 
he lived some years in an easy and reputable station. Here 
he found sufficient leisure to apply himself to whatsoever 
learning his inclinations led him ; which was chiefly his¬ 
tory and poetry; adding to these, for his diversion, music 
and painting*. He was afterwards recommended to that 
great enaourager of learning, Elizabeth countess of Kent; 
in whose house he h|jd not only the opportunity of consult¬ 
ing all kinds of books, but of conversing with Mr. Selden, 
who often employed him to write letters beyond sea, and 
translate for him. He lived some time also with sir Samuel 
Luke, a gentleman of an ancient family in Bedfordshire, 
and a famous commander under Oliver Cromwell. Whilst 
he resided in this gentleman’s family, it is generally sup¬ 
posed that he planned, if lie did nut write, the celebrated 
Hudibras; under which character it is thougiit he intended 

*'■ The anonymous author of his life nent painters of that time. IJfe, p. 5. 
tells us, be had seen some pictures. Some pictures, said tu be his, were 
said to be of Butler’s drawing, j|i Mr. shewn to Dr. Nash, at Karl’s Croomb ( 
JeS'erys’s family in 1110. His early but when be inquired for them sonto 
inclination to that noble art prucured years afier.warils, be found them Oe- 
him afterwards the friendship of Mr. struyed, to stop windows, and owns 
4aitiuel Cooper, one of the most, euti- that they hardly deserved a better fate. 
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to ridicule that knight After the restoration of Charles IL 
he was uiade secretary to Richard earl of Carbury, lord 
president of the principality of Wales, who appointed him 
steward of Ludlow-castie, when the court was revived there. 
In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a gentle- 
. woman of a good family ; and lived, says Wood, uppi her 
fortune, having studied the comniail law, but never prac¬ 
tised it A fortune she had, says his biographer, but it 
was lost by bad securities. In 1663 was published tbe^rst 
part, containing three cantos, of,the poem of “ Hudibras^'* 
which, as Prior relates, was made known at court by the 
taste and influence of the earl of Dorset, and when known, 
it was necessarily admired: the king quoted^ the courtiers 
studied, and the whole party of the royalists applauded it. 
Every eye watched for the golden shower which was to fall 
upon the author, who certainly was not without his share 
ill the general expectation. In 1664 the second part ap¬ 
peared ; the curiosity of the nation was rekindled, and the 
writer was again praised and elated. But praise was his 
whole reward. Clarendon,.says Wood, gave him reason 
to hope for “ places and employments of value and credit;” 
but ho such advantages did he ever obtain. It is reported, 
that the king once gave him 300 guineas ; but of this tem¬ 
porary bounty we find no jiroof. Wood relates that he was 
.secretary to Villiers duke of Buckingham, when he was 
chancellor of Cambridge: this is doubted by the other 
writer, who yet allows the duke to have been his frequent 
benefactor. That both these accounts are false there is 
reason to suspect, from a story told by-Pack, in his account 
of the life of Wycherley, and from si^e verses which Mr. 
Thyer has published in the author’s Remains. “ Mr. Wy¬ 
cherley,” says Pack, “ had always laid hold of any oppor¬ 
tunity which oflPered of repre.senting to the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham how well Mr. Butler had deserved of the royal 
family, by writing bis inimitable Hudibras; and that it 
wa^i a reproach to the court, that a person of his loyalty 
and wit should suffer in obscurity, and under the wants be 
did. The duk& always seemed to hearken to him with 
attention enough ; and, after some time, undertook to re¬ 
commend his pretensions to bis majesty. Mr. Wycherley, 
in hopes to keep him steady to his word, obtained of his 
grace to name a day, when he might introduce that mo¬ 
dest and unfmtunatc poet to his new patron. At last an 
appointment was made, abd the place of meeting was 
VoL. VII. H H 
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agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend at¬ 
tended accordingly: the duke joined them ; but« as the 
devil would have it, the door of the room where they sat 
was open, and his grace, who had seated himself near it, 
observing a pimp of his acquaintance (the creature too was 
a knij^t) trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately quit¬ 
ted his engagement, to follow another kind of business, at 
which he was more ready than in doing good offices to 
men of desert; though no one was better qualified than 
he, both in regard to his fortune and understanding, to 
protect them ; and, from that time to the day of his death, 
poor Butler never found the least effect of his promise *!” 
Such is the story. The verses are written with a degree 
of acrimony, such as neglect and disappointment might 
naturally excite ; and such as it would be bard to imagine 
Butler capable of expressing against a man who had any 
claim to his gratitude. Notwithstanding this discourage¬ 
ment and neglect, he still prosecuted his design; and in 
167S published the third part, which still leaves the poem 
imperfect and abrupt. How much more he originally in¬ 
tended, or with what events the action w'as to be concluded, 
it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought strange 
that he should stop here, however unexpectedly. To write 
without reward is sufficiently unpleasing. He had now ar¬ 
rived at an age when he might think it proper to be in 
jest no longer, and perhaps his health might now begin to 
fail. He died Sept. 25, 1680; and Mr. Longueville, hav¬ 
ing unsuccessfully solicited a subscription for his inter¬ 
ment in Westminster abbey, buried him at his own cost 


* He had promises of a fbod place 
from lord Clarendon; but they were 
never accomplished. No one was more 
generous to him than the earl of 0or> 
set, who, being himself an excellent 
poet, knew how to set a just value upon 
the ingenious performances of others; 
and we are told, he owed it to that no¬ 
bleman, that the court tasted his Hudi- 
faras. It soon became the chief enter¬ 
tainment of the king, who often plea¬ 
santly quoted it in conversation. It 
is'/aid his majesty ordered Butler the 
sum of SOUOf. but the order being 
Written in figures, somehoily through 
vihosc hands it passed, by cutting off a 
cypher, rnluoed it to SUUf. It passed 
, ail the offices without any fee, at the 
iwdicitatiun of Mr. William Longueville 
ii the Temple, lord Uanby being at 


that time high treasurer. When Mr. 
Longueville brought this order, But¬ 
ler, calling to mind that he owed more 
than that sum to different persons, de¬ 
sired Mr. Longueville to pay away the 
whole gratuity, which that gentleman 
did accordingly, and Butler did not 
receive a shilling of the king’s bounty. 
This seems to have been the only colirt 
favour he ever received. “ Granger 
was informed by Dr. Pearce, who 
named fur his authurity Mr. Lowndes 
of the treasury, that Biitier had a 
yearly pension of an hundrtMl pounds. 
This is contradicted by all tradition, 
by the complaints of Oldham, and by 
the reproaches of Dryden; and I am 
' afraid will never bp confirmed.” Dr. 
JOUNSON. 
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in the churcli-yard of Covent Garden. Dr. Simon Patrick 
read the service. About sixty years afterwards, Mr. Bar¬ 
ber, a printer, lord mayor of London, bestowed on him a 
monument in Westminster abbey. 

After his death were published three small volumes of 
his posthumous works, and lately, two volumes mom have 
been printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchester, indubitably 
genuine. From none of these pieces can his life be traced, 
or his character discovered. Some verses, in the last col¬ 
lection, shew him to have been among those who ridiculed 
the institution of the Royal Society, of which the enemies 
were for some time very numerous and very acrimonious; 
for what reason it is hard to conceive, since the philoso¬ 
phers professed not to advance doctrines, but to produce 
facts; and the must zealous enemy of innovation must ad¬ 
mit the gradual progress of experience, however he may 
oppose hypothetical temerity. In this mist of obscurity 
passed the life of Butler, a man whose name can only' 
perish with his language. The mode and place of his 
education are unknown ; the events of his life are variously 
related ; and all that can be told with certainty is, that he 
was poor. 

In these particulars we have chiefly followed the account 
drawn up by Dr. Johnson for his edition of the English 
Poets, and must refer to the same for that eminent critic’s 
masterly dissertation on the merit of Butler as a poet. In 
1744, Dr. Grey published an edition of Hudibras, 2 vols. 
Sv?i, with plates by Hogarth, and notes illustrative of those 
passages and allusions which, from the lapse of time, were 
becoming obscure. This long remained the standard edi¬ 
tion, until in 1794, Dr. Nash, the ffistorian of Worcester¬ 
shire, published a new edition in 2 vo^. 4to, and one of 
notes, abridged, improved, and corrected from Dr. Grey’s 
edition; with an inquiry into the life of Butler, contain¬ 
ing, however, few particulars that are not generally known.* 

. BUTLER (WiLi.JAM), one of the greatest physicians, 
and most capricious humourists of his time, wns born at 
Ipswich, about 1535, and educated at Clare-hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, of which he became fellow. He afterwards settled 
at Cambridge as a physician, without- taking a medtcal 
degree. His sagacity in judging of distempers was very 
great, and his method of cure was sometimes as extraor- 

> Bioj;. Biog.—Johnson’s Poets,—Cihber’s Lives, &c. 
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dinary; lie was bold and singular in his practice, and 
the oddity of lus manners gave liiiii a very groat cliaracter 
among tlie vulgar, who conceived that he must possess ex¬ 
traordinary abilities. Mr. Aubrey informs us, that it was 
usual for him to sit among the boys, at St. Mary’s church, 
in Cambridge ; and that when he was sent for to king 
James at Newmarket, he suddenly turned back to go home, 
and that the mes.senger was forced to drive him before him. 
We find be was consulted along with sir 'I’heodore Mayerne 
and others in the sickness which proved fatal to prince 
Henry ; and it is said that at the first sight of him, Butler 
from his cadaverous look made an unfavourable prognostic. 
The reputation of physic was very' low in England before 
Butler’s time ; hypothetical nonsense was reduced into 
system, not only iu medicine, but also in other arts and 
sciences. Many droll stories have travelled down to us, of 
some extraordinary cures as strangely performed ; for these 
the reader is referred to Winwood’s Memorials, vol. III. 
ilichardi I’arkeri, Sceletos Cantabrigiensis, Fuller, Prax. 
Mayern. p. 66 ; and Wood in his account of Francis 
I'lesliani, tisq. He tlied Jan. 29, 1618, aged eighty-two, 
and lies buried in St. Mary’s church, in Cambridge, with 
an clogant and pompous epitaph over him. He left no 
writings behind him. * 

BU TTEll (Wii.LiAAi), M. D. a native of Derbyshire, or 
according to Mr. Boswell, of Scotland, was born in 1726. 
After the usual school education, he went to Edinburgh, 
where he resided about seven years, and during his me¬ 
dical coursie of study, published “ A method of cure for 
the Stone, chiefly by injections,” 1754, l2ino, and “Dis- 
sertatio de frigore quaitenus morboruiTi causa,” 1757, 8vo. 
In 1761 he took 4iis degree of M. D. and publislicd for 
liis inaugural thesis, “ Dissertatio Medica et Chiriirgica 
de Arterioiomia,” a subject on which he is said to have 
held some hold opinions, and when at Edinburgh, made 
an attempt publicly to open the carotid artery of a patient 
in the hospital, but after making the first incision, the pa¬ 
tient fainted, and the operation, which he iinended to renew 
next.day, w’as prevented by the interference of the nia- 
iia^,;rs of the ho.spital. He afterwards practised medicine 
lor several years at Derby, whence, in 1778, he removed 
and settled in London. In 1778 be published a treatise 

• Craniter.—Fuller’s Worthies.—Birch’s Life of Prince Henry. 
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on the kink-cough, the name he gives to the tussis con- 
vulsiva, or whooping-cough. In the cure he relied prin¬ 
cipally on the efficacy of the extract of hemlock, which 
he considered as a specific in the complaint. Two years 
after, he gave an account of the puerperal fever, as it 
appeared in Derbyshire and some of the adjacent counties, 
SvD; in 1762, “ A Treatise on the Worm F'ever;” in 1783, 
“ An improved method of opening the Temporal Artery 
and in 1794, a treatise on the angina pectoris, first de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Heberden. His account of it is published 
in the second volume of “ Medical Transactions,” by 
the royal college of physicians. Dr. Butter calls it the 
diaphragmatic gout, and thinks it generally curable. In 
the fit he gives opium with aromatics, and lor the cure he 
rccomiuends pills w'ith aloes and soap, to keep the body 
soluble. These, with temperance, he says, will usually* 
succeed in putting an end to the complaint. In 1801, he 
published “ A Treatise on the Venereal Rose,” in which 
he considers virulent gonorrhea as a species of erysipelas, 
and resorts to his favourite hemlock for a cure, lie died 
at his house in Lower Grosvenor-street, March 21, ISO."!. 
His practice in London was not very extensive, nor had 
he the good fortune to procure the approbation of his 
brethren to his writings. Striving to be an inventor, be 
became a nostruin-nionger, and in his latter da^s his 
manners had none of that polish which procures respect.' 

BUXTON (Jeokdjah), an extraordinary calculator, 
was born at Elmeton, or Elmton, a small village not far 
from Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. His grandfather John 
Buxton was vicar of Elmeton, and his father William 
Buxton was schoolmaster in the same parish. We cannot 
precisely ascertain the year in which Jedediah was born ; 
but it is probable that it was in 1704 or 1705. Notwith¬ 
standing the profession of his father, Jedediah’s education 
seems to have been totally neglected, for he was never 
taught either to read or write. How he came first to know 
the relative proportions of numbers, their denominations 
and powers, he never could remember; but upon these 
his attention was constantly rivetcvl, and be' scarcely took 
any notice of external objects, except with respect to 
their numbers. If any space of time was mentioned before 

• Gent Mag. vol. I.XXV.—-European Mag,—New Catalogne of Living 
Engliab AutUors.—JBuswell's Life of JuhniiOii. 
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him, he would soon after say that it contained so many 
minutes; and if any distance, he would assign the number 
of hair breadths in it, even when no question was asked 
him by the company. His power of abstraction was so 
great, that no noise whatever could disturb him, and when 
asked any question, he would immediately reply, and re¬ 
turn to his calculation without any confusion, or the loss 
of more time than the answer required. A person who 
had heard of his astonishing performances, meeting with 
him accidental!}’, in order to try his calculating powers, 
proposed to him the following question : In a body whose 
three sides are 23,145,789 yards, 5,642,732 yards, and 
54,965 yards, how many cubical eighths of an inch ? After 
once naming the several figures distinctly, one after the 
other, in order to assure himself of the several dimensions, 
this self-taught calculator fell to work amidst more than a 
hundred of his fellow-labourers, and the proposer of the 
question leaving him for about five hours, returned 
and found Jedediah ready with his answer, which was 
exactly right. A variety of questions, too numerous to 
he here inserted, he would solve in very little time, by 
the mere force of memory. lie would multiply any 
number of figures, either by the whole or any part of 
them, and at dilFereut times, and store up the various 
products in his memorv, so as to give the answers several 
months after. He would work at several questions ; first 
begin one and work it half through ; then another, and so 
on, working in this manner six or eight questions, and 
would either as soon as finished, or several months after, 
tell the result. This extraordinary man would stride over 
a piece of land, and tell the contents of it with as much 
exactness as if he had measured it by the chain ; and in 
this manner he measured the whole lordship of Elmton, of 
some thousand acres, belonging to sir John Rhodes, and 
brought him the contents, not only in acres, roods, and 
perches, but in square inches, and after this reduced 
them into square hair-breadtlis, computing forty-eight to 
each side of the inch, which produced an incomprehen¬ 
sibly number. 

His perpetual application to figures prevented him front 
making the smallest acquisition in any other branch of 
knowledge; for, beyond mere calculation, his ideas were 
as confined, perhaps, as those of a boy at ten years of age 
in the same class of life. Tfie only objects of Jedediah’s 
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curiosity, next to figures, were the king and royal family ; 
and his desire to see them was so strong, that in the begin¬ 
ning of spring, 1754, he walked up to London fur that pur¬ 
pose, but was obliged to return disappointed, as bis majesty 
had removed to Kensington just as he arrived in town. 
He was however introduced to the royal society, whom he 
called the volk of the siety court. He was likewise taken 
to see the tragedy of Richard III. at Drury-lane, and it 
was expected that the novelty of every thing in this place, 
together with the splendour of the surrounding objects, 
would have fixed him in astonishment, or that his passions 
would in soine degree have been roused by the action of 
the performers, even if he did not fully cuniprebend the 
dialogue. Instead of this, during the dances his atten¬ 
tion was engaged in reckoning the number of steps. After 
a fine piece of music, he declared that the innumerable 
sounds produced by the instruments perplexed him be¬ 
yond measure, but he counted the words uttered by Mr. 
Garrick in the whole course of the entertainment, and 
affirmed that in this he had perfectly succeeded. He lived 
to about seventy years of age, but the exact time of his 
death we cannot learn. He was married, and had several 
children.' 

BUXTORF (John), the first of a learned family, was 
born at Camen, in Westphalia, in 1564. and became an 
eminent Calvinist divine, and professor of the Hebrew and 
Chalduic languages at Basil, a situation which he filled 
with great reputation uniil his death, in !629. During 
his Hebrew studies, he availed himself of the assistance 
of the ablest Jews, and from them acquired a fondness for 
rabbinical learning. The first of his works was his great 
dictionary, entitled “ Lexicon Chaldaicnm, Tahnudicuin 
et Rabbinicum,” printed at Basil in 1639, which is ab¬ 
solutely necessary for understanding the Rabbins, being 
more extensive than that of R. David of Ponii.s, printed at 
Yenice in 1587. He wrote also a small dictionary of 
Hebrew and Chaldaic words in the Bible, which is very 
methodical. There is nothing more complete than his 
‘‘ Treasury of 'the Hebrew Grammar,” 2 vols. Svo. He 
also printed a great Hebrew Bible at Basil, in 1618, 4 vols. 
fol. with the Rabbins, the Chaldaic paraphrases, and the 

I Many more singular particulars of this mao may be seen in Geat. Mag, 
vol. U, i.111, and UV. 
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Massora, after the manner of the great Bible of Venice; 
but father Simon thinks it incorrect. To this Bible is 
commonly added the Tiberias of the same author, which 
is a commentary upon the Massora; where he explains at 
large what the Rabbins think of it, and expounds in Latin 
tl)e terms of the Massora, which are very diiHcult. 
follows rabbi Elias the Levite, in his exposition of those 
terms. He lias also published “ Synagoga Judaica,” 1682, 
8vo, where he exposes the ceremonies of the Jews; which, 
though it abounds in learning, does not greatly shew the 
judgment of the compiler, who insists too much upon 
trifles, merely for the sake of rendering the Jews ridicu¬ 
lous. The small abridgment of Leo of Modena upon this 
subject, translated by father Simon, is far better. We 
have besides some other books of the same author, among 
which is his “ Bibliotheca of the Rabbins,” a curious 
work; but tiiere have been since his time a great many 
discoveries made in that part of learning. They who have a 
mind to write Hebrew', may make use of the collection of 
Hebrew letters, which he has published under the title of 
“ Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica,” 1629, 8vo. He com¬ 
piled also, “ Concordantia; Hebraicm,” published by his 
son in 1632.' 

BUXl'OUF (John), the son of the preceding, was born 
at Basil, in 159.9, and became professor of the Oriental 
language there, with no less taste and skill in the Hebrew 
and the Rabbins, than his father. He translated some 
Rabbins, and among others, the “ Moreh Nevochim” of 
Maimonides, and the book entitled Cosri. He also writ 
upon the Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syriac grammars. His 
Hebrew Concordance is much esteemed ; and being heir 
of his father’s opinion as well as Jewish literature, he has 
defended the antiquity of the points and vowels of the 
Hebrew text against Lewis Capellus, in a book entitled 
“Tractatus depunctorum vocalium & accentuum in libris 
Veteris Testament! Hebraicis origine, antiquitate, & auc- 
toritate,” Basil, 1648. There is a great number of pas¬ 
sages of the Rabbins cited in this book. He has also 
written another book, much more valuable, against the 
critiques of the said Ludovicus Capellus, with this title: 
“ Anticritica; seu vindicim veritatis Hebruiem adversus 

' Moreri.—Diet. Hist.—Saxii Onomast. — Baillet Jusemeos. — Blount's 

nsura. 
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Ludovici Capelli criticain, quam vocal sacram,” Basil, 
1653. He composed several dissertations upon diderent 
matters relating to the Jewish literature,' in which he ex¬ 
celled; and died in 1664. 

Many learned men, who admire the rabbinical excel¬ 
lence of these two great men, are not always satisfied 
with their judgment. They believe these authors too 
much led by the Rabbins; and that Capellii^l, though not 
so deep in Hebrew, has written more judiciously upon 
this argument. They add, that the strong lancy which a 
great |)art of the German and Geneva divines have for the 
Hebrew points, proceeds in good measure from the regard 
they had for the two Buxtorfs, whose opinions they im¬ 
plicitly followed. Father Simon has spoken but ^lightly 
of them ; “ The two Buxtorfs,” says he, “ who have got 
much reputation, especially among the Protestants, have 
in most of their works, only shewn themselves extremely 
prejudiced in favour of the Rabbins, without having con¬ 
sulted any other authors.” But Buxtorf the fallter re¬ 
ceived the highest encomiums from all the learned of his 
time. In particular, Gerard Vossius, in the funeral ora¬ 
tion which he matle for Erpenius, says, that “ Europe had 
not a mure knowing and learned man, nor one who was 
belter versed in the Rabbins, and in such books as related 
to the Talmutl, than Buxtorf.” Joseph Scaliger goes 
farther, and says, that Buxtorf “ ought to be considered 
as the master of the Rabbins. He declares him to be the 
only man who understood the Hebrew language thoroughly; 
and that notwithstanding his grey beard, he would gladly 
be bis scholar which was the highest compliment that 
could be paid to so young a man as Buxtorf then was. 
Isaac Casaubon entertained exactly the same opinion of 
him as Scaliger; and adds, that “ there is a great deal of 
candour, and an air of honesty, which runs through all 
his writings.” * 

. BUXTORF (John James), either son or nephew to the 
preceding, was likewise an able orientalist, and succeeded 
his father in the professorship on his death in 1664, and 
died in 1704. He made various translations from rabbini¬ 
cal works, and added a supplement to the “ Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica.” Niceron attributes to him the “ Florilegiiim 


I Murcri.—Diet. Hiit.—FretaVri Theatrum.—Saxii Oaomaat 
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Hebraicum,” Basil, 1648, 8vo, but be must have been 
too young at that time for such a work.' 

BUXTORF (John), nephew of the second Buxtorf, 
was the fourth professor of Oriental languages, of that 
family, who occupied tliat post during a whole century. 
They have been all censured for too great an attachment 
to Rahbinism, to the accents and vowel-points of the He¬ 
brew tongue. This Buxtorf died in 1732, leaving trea¬ 
tises on the Hebrew language, dissertations, verses, ser¬ 
mons, and a son who shewed himself worthy of bis learned 
ancestors. * 

BYAM (Henry), D.D. a learned preacher and loyalist 
in the seventeenth century, the .son of Laurence Byam, 
of Luckham, or East Luekham, near Dunster, in Somer¬ 
setshire, was born there Aug. 31, 1580, and in Act term 
1697, was entered of Exeter college, Oxford, where, in 
1699, he vt'as elected a student of Cbrist-church. In both 
colleges bis application was such as to make him be con¬ 
sidered as one of the greatest ornaments of the university ; 
and when he took orders, one of the most acute and emi¬ 
nent preachers of the age- After taking the degree of 
B. D. in 1612, he succeeded his father in the rectory of 
Luckham, and a Mr. Fleet in that of Salworthy, adjoining. 
In 1631 he became a prebendary of Exeter, and on the 
meeting of parliament, was unanimously chosen by the 
clergy of his diocese, to he their clerk in convocation. In 
the beginning of the rebellion he was one of the first who 
were apprehended for their loyalty, but making his escape, 
joined the king at Oxford, where he was, with others, 
created D. D. In the king’s cause his zeal and that of 
his family could not fail to render him obnoxious. He 
bad not only assisted in raising men and horse for his ma¬ 
jesty, blit of his five sons, four were captains in the 
army. His estate, therefore, both clerical and private, 
was exposed to the usual confiscations; and to add to his 
sufferings, bis wife and daughter, in endeavouring to es¬ 
cape to Wales by sea, were both drowned. When the 
prince Charles, afterwards Charles II. Red from England, 
Dr. Byam accompanied him first to the island of Scilly, 
afterwards to that of Jersey, where be officiated as chap- 

> Diet. Hist.—Saxii Ononoast. Tlie relatiooship of the two last Bnxtorfs is 
arioiisly given ip our antborilies. . 

I» Morrri.—Diet. Hist—FVeheri TheStrum.—Saxii Onomast. See the pte- 
aue to Taylor’s Hebiew Concordaitce, vol. 1. 1156, fol. 
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lain until the garrison was taken by the parliamentary 
forces. He contrived afterwards to live in obscurity until 
the restoration, when he was made canon of Exeter, and 
prebendary of Wells, but we do not find that his services 
were rewarded by any higher prefei’ment. He died June 
16, 16611, and was buried in the chancel of the church at 
Luckham, u'here a monument with an inscription bj' Dr. 
Hamnet Ward was erected to his memory. His works 
were : “ Thirteen Sermons, most of them preached before 
his majesty Charles II. in his exile,” Lond. iC75, 8vo. 
These were published after his death by Hamnet Ward, 
M. D. vicar of Sturmiiister-Newton-Castle, in Dorsetshire, 
with some account of the author. Dr. Byam was the la¬ 
ther of the governor alluiled to in Southern’s play of 
Oroonoko, whom the profligate Mrs. Behn endeavoured to 
stigmatize from private pique.* 

BYI'IELD (Nicholas), a puritan divine of considerable 
eminence in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
was tlie son of Richard Byfield, minister of Siratford-npon- 
Avon, and was born in Warwickshire about the year 1579. 
He became a servitor of Exeter college, Oxford, in Lent 
term 1596, and remained at the university up^^ards of 
four years, but left it without taking a degree. He was 
admitted, however, into holy orders, and was soon after 
invited to be pastor of St. Peter’s church, Chester, which 
he gladly accepted, and continued there for several years, 
“ much followed and admired,” says Wood, “ by the pre¬ 
cise party, who esteemeil his preaching profitable, and his 
life pious.” He was a strict observer of Sunday, on which 
subject he preached and wrote, and this involved him in 
a controversy, particularly with Edward Brerewood the 
mathematician. (See Breiiewooh.) The observation of 
the Sabbath was at this time a subject of much contro¬ 
versy, and many pamphlets w'ere written on both sides, 
with the warmth natural at a period of increasing religious 
dissension. From Chester Mr. By field removed, in 1615, 
to the vicarage of Isleworth, where he died in 1622, 
leaving behind him an excellent character for learning, 
success in his ministry, and a pious and peac^altle dispo¬ 
sition. He was the author of many popular works, which 
are enumerated by Wood. Of these, his “ Commentary 

• Atli. Ox- vol. II. —Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, f. 2?.—Private con- 
inunicatiou liuin a descenilaiit. 
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on the First Epistle of St. Peter,” 1637, fol. and “on 
Colossians,” 1628, fol. are held in the highest estimation, 
and confirm the character which Wood, somewhat reluc¬ 
tantly, gives of him. Dr. Gouge, of BlackfriarS, who drew 
up an account of his death, iiifonns us that on his body 
being opened, a stone was taken out of bis bladder that 
weighed thirty-three ounces; and was in length and 
breadth about thirteen inches, and solid, like a Hint. A 
print of him was published by Richardson, in 17U0, with 
an account of this very remarkable case. The noted Ado- 
niram Byfield, a zealous adherent to the commonwealth 
revolution, was his son; and Richard Byfield, another 
ejected non-conformist, was his half brother; but neither 
had his meek, loyal, and submissive spirit. Adoniram 
is one of the few persons who have been, by name, stig¬ 
matized by Butler in his “ Hudibras.” He was the father 
of Dr. Byiield, the noted Sal volatile doctor, who in his 
epitaph is said to be “Din volalilis tandv.m fi.vus.”' 

BYNG (GEoncF.), lord viscount Torrington, an eminent 
naval oflicer, was descended from a family long seated in 
Kent, his direct ancestor Robert Byng, of Wrotham, in 
that county, being high .sberifl’ of it in the 34th yi.ar of 
queen Elizabeth ; and he was the eldest son of John Byng, 
esq. by Philadelphia, daughter of Mr. Johnson, of Loan.s, 
Surrey. He was born in 1663, and went a volunteer to 
sea in 1678, at the age of fifteen, with the king’s letter* 
given him on the recommendation of the duke of York. 
In 1«8I he quilted the sea-servi(;e upon the invitation of 
general Kirk, governor of Tangier, and served as a cadet in 
the grenadiers of that garrison ; until on a vacancy, w'hich 
soon happened, the general made him ensign of his ow’u 
company ; and soon after a lieutenant. In 1684, after the 
demolition of Tangier, lord Dartmouth, general of the sea 
and land forces, appointed him lieutenant of the Oxford ; 
from which time be constantly kept to the sea-service, re¬ 
maining likewise an officer in the army several years after. 
Iii 1685 he went lieutenant of his majesty’s ship the Phoenix 
to the East Indies; where, engaging and boarding a Zin- 
ganian pirate, who maintained a desperate fight, most of 

This, says CbarnncV.was a modcof the midshipmen of the present day. 
entering into the service, thongb lately This class of young ofjiut'rs were 
disused, which entitled the perstni who originally called ' the king’s letter- 
* possessed it to a rank equal to that of boys, 

t Ath. Ox. vol. 1.—Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Professors.—^Fuller’s Wor¬ 
thies.—Pref. to bis Commentary on St. Peter.—Lysons’s Knviruus, vol. UI. 
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those who entered with him were killed, himself much 
wounded, and the pirate sinking, he was taken out of the 
sea with scarce any remains of life. In 1688, being first 
lieutanant-to sir John Ashby, in the fleet commanded by 
lord Dartmouth, fitted out to oppose the designs of the 
prince of Orange, be was in a particular manner intrusted 
and employed in the measures then carrying on amongst 
the most considerable officers of the fleet in favour of that 
prince; and was the person confided in by them to carry 
their secret assurances of obedience to his highnojss, to 
whom he was privately introduced, at Sherhurn, by admiral 
llussel, afterwarils earl of Orford. After his return to the 
fleet, lord Dartmouth sent him with capi. Aylmer, and 
capt. Hastings, to carry a message of submission to the 
prince at Windsor; and made him captain of the Constant 
Warwick, a ship of the fourth rate. In 16yo he com¬ 
manded the Hope, a third rate, and was second to sir 
George Hooke, in the battle ofl' Beachy head In the years 
16yi and 16^2, he was captain of the Hoyal Oak, and 
served under admiral Russel, who commanded in chief their 
Majesty’s fleet. In 161'3, that great officer distinguished 
him in a puriiciilar manner, by {irumoting him to the raiik 
of his first captain ; in which station he served in 1691. and 
1695 in tiie Mediterranean, where the designs of the 
French against Barcelona were prevented.: and also the 
next year, 1696, in the Channel, to oppose the intended 
invasion of king James with a French army from the coast 
of France ; which, upon the appearance of Ihe fleet, was 
laid aside. In 1702, upon the breaking out of the war, he 
accepted of the commaud of the Nassau, a third rate, aud 
was at the taking and burning of tlie French and Spanish 
fleets at Vigo. 'I'he year following he was made rear- 
admiral of tlie red, and served in the fleet commanded by 
sir Clondesley Shovel, in the Mediterranean ; who de¬ 
tached him with a squadron to Algiers, where he renewed 
aiul improved our treaties with that govorimient. lii 1704 
he served in the grand fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
commanded the squadron that attacked and cannonaded 
Gibraltar; and, by landing the seamen, whose valour was 
very remarkably disfilayed on this occasion, the town was 
taken. He was in the battle of Malaga, which followed 
soon after, and, Ibr his behaviour in that action, had the 
honour of knighthood conferred on him by his Majesty, 
in the winter of this year he was sent out with a squadron 
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to cruise against the French, which he did with great 
success, taking about twenty of their largest privateers in 
about two months time, with the Thetis, a French man of 
war of fifty guns. In 1705 he was made vice-admiral of 
the blue : and upon the election of a new parliament, was 
returned burgess for Plymouth, which place he represented 
in every succeeding parliament to the year 1721, when he 
was advanced to the peerage. 

During the summer of 1705, he commanded in chief a 
squadron in the channel, and blocked up the French fleet 
in Brest, with a much inferior strength. In 1706, king 
Charles of Spain, the late emperor, being closely beseiged 
in Barcelona, by sea and land, by the duke of Anjou, and 
the place reduced to great extremity, and our fleet in the 
Mediterranean being too weak to relieve it, sir George 
Byng was a])])ointed to command a strong s(}uadron fitting 
out in England ; in the hastening of which service, he used 
such diligence and activity, an<l joined our fleet with such 
unexpected dispatch, that the saving of that city was en¬ 
tirely owing to it. lie assisted at the other enierprizes of 
that cainpu gn, and cuinmandcd the ships deiacliod for the 
reduction of Carthageiia and Aiicant, which he accom¬ 
plished. In 1707 he .served in the second post under Sir 
Cloiulcsley Shovel, at the seige of 'I’onhjii: and the year 
following was made admiral of the blue, and commanded 
the sciuadron which w-as fitted out to oppose the invasion 
designed against Scotland by the pretender witli a French 
army I'roip llunkiik ; wliich he fortunately jrrevented, by 
arriving olTthe Frith of Edinburgh before tlicir troops could 
land, and obliged them to betake tiicmselvcs to flight. On 
bis return from this expedition, he was oH'ered by the queen 
the place of one of the prince of Denmark’s council in tiie 
adniiralt}', which he then declined. He continued to com¬ 
mand all that summer in the channel, and upon the mar¬ 
riage of the queen of Portugal, had the honour of con¬ 
ducting her majesty to Lisbon, where a commission was 
sent to him to be admiral of the white. In 1709 he com¬ 
manded in chief her majesty’s fleet in tlie Mediterranean ; 
and, after his return to England, w-as made one of the 
commissioners of the admiralty, and continued so till some 
time before the queen’s death ; when, not falling in with 
the measures of the court, lie was removed, but upon the 
accession of George I. he was restored to that station. 

In 1715, upon the breaking out of the rebellion which 
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was at first secretly supported with arms'and warlike stores 
from France, he was appointed to command a squadron, 
with which he kept such a watchful eye along the French 
coast, by examining ships even in their ports, and obtain¬ 
ing orders from the court of France to put on shore at 
Havre de Grace great quantities of arms and ammunition 
shipped there for the pretender’s service; that, in reward 
for bis services, the king on Nov. 15, 1715, created iiim<a 
baronet, and gave him a ring of great value, and otiier 
marks of bis royal favour. In 1717, upon the discovery of 
some secret practices of the ministers of Sweden against 
this kingdom, he was sent with a squadron into the Baltic, 
and prevented the .Swedes appearing at sea. In 1713 he 
was made admiral and coiumaiuler in chief of the Beet, and 
being sent with a squadron into the Mediterranean for the 
protection of Italy, according to the obligation England 
was under by treaty, against the invasion of the Spaniards, 
who had the year before surprized Sardinia, and had this 
year landed an army in .Sicily, he gave a total defeat to 
their fleet near Messina : for which action he was honoured 
with a letter from the king, written with his own hand, and 
received congratulatory letters from the emperor and the 
king of Sarciinia ; and was further honoured by his impe¬ 
rial majesty with his picture set in diamonds. He remained 
for some time in these seas, for composing and adjusting 
the dittVrences between the several powers concerned, be¬ 
ing vested with the character of plenipotentiary to all the 
princes of Italy; and ihTit year and the next he supported 
the German arms in their expedition to .Sicily; and enabled 
them, by his assistance, to subdue the greatest part of that 
island. After performing so many signal services, he at¬ 
tended his maje.sty, by his command, at Hanover, who 
made him rear-admiral of England, and treasurer of the 
navy, and, on his return to England, one of his most 
honourable privy-council; and on .Sept. 19, 1721 he was 
called to the peerage by the title of baron Byng, of Southill, 
in the county of Bedford, and viscount Torrington, in 
Devonshire; and 172.‘> was made one of the knights of the 
bath on the rftvival of that order. In 1727, his late majesty, 
on his accession to the crown, placed him at the head of his 
naval aflairs, as first lord of the admiralty, in which sta¬ 
tion he died, Jan. 17, 1732-3 ; and was interred at Southill, 
in Bedfordshire.—Lord Torrington married, in 1691, Mary, 
.daughter of James Master, of East Langdon, in the county 
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of Kent, esq. by whom (who died in 1756) he bad eleven 
sons and four daughters. His four^ son, was the unfortu¬ 
nate John Byng, admiral of the bine, who was condemned 
by the sentence of a court-martial in 1757, and shot at 
Portsmouth March 14th of that year, for a breach of the 
twelfth article of war. From the best accounts published 
on this afi'air, it may be concluded that he was a sacritice 
to popular clamour artfully directed to the wrong object. * 
BYIINK (Wii.UAiM), an eminent landscape engraver, 
wps born in 1742, attd educated under an uncle, who en¬ 
graved heraldry on plate; but young Byrne having suc¬ 
ceeded in a landscape after Wilson, which obtained a jtre- 
mium from the society for the entmuragement of arts, it 
was regarded as the precursor of talent of a superior order, 
and he was sent to Paris, at that time the cliief seminary in 
Europe for tlie study of engraving. There he studied .suc¬ 
cessively under Alianiet and Wille; from the fornver of 
whom he imltibed the leading traits of that style of en¬ 
graving which he afterwards adoptetl as his own : under the 
latter he engraved a large plate of a storni alter Vernet; 
but the manual dexterity of W’ille was alien to his mind, 
and probaltiy contributed not much to his iniproveineut, 
although he always spojje of Wille’s instructiotis with re¬ 
spect. VV'l'.oii lit? returned to Kngland, the success of 
VVoolIcit, as a l.ind.scape engraver, had set the fasliion in 
that department of the art; Itiii Byrne, disdaining to copy 
what he did tiotfeel, or perhaps scorning the inlluc.nce of 
fashion bi art, preserved the indtqjcndencc of his style; 
and continueil to study, attd to recommend to his pupils, 
nature, Vivares, and the best examples of the French 
school. His larger performances are after Zuctairelli and 
Both : bnt his principal works (containing pnthaltly his best 
engraving) arc tlie “ Antiquities of Great Britain,” after 
Ilearne; a set of “ Views of the Lake.s,” after Farringdon ; 
and Smith’s “ Scenery of Italy.” Hi.s chief excellence 
consisting in his ai-rial perspective, and tiie general efl'ect 
of his chiaroscuro, he was more agreeably and more be¬ 
neficially eniployeil, in finishing thati in etchittg, and hence 
he generally worked in conjunction with his* pupils, who 
were in his later years his own sons and tlaugliters. His 
maltiiers w'ere unassuming; his professional industry un- 

■ ^ * Biog. Brit.—Collitis’8 Peerage by Sir E. Brydg<‘?,—'I'he l>cst accounl wc have 
•etn of Adiu. Juliu Byug’s case in iu CUantock’s Biog. Navuii^. 
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remitting; and his moral character exemplary. This in¬ 
genious artist died at his house in Great Titchfield street. 
Sept. 24, 1805.* 

BYKOM (John), an ingenious English writer, the 
younger son of Edward Byroni, a linen-draper of Man¬ 
chester, was born at KerSall in the neighbourhood of that 
town, in 1691 ; and after receiving such education as his 
native place afforded, was removed to Merchant-Taylors 
school in London, vyhere he made very extraordinary 
progress in classical learning, and was soon deemed fit for 
the university. At the age of sixteen, he was admitted a 
pensioner of Trinity college, CamV)ridgc, under the tuition 
of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Baker. During his residence here 
the proficiency he had made in classical knowledge, was 
probably neither remitted, nor overlooked ; but he is said 
to have paid no greater share of attention to logic and phi¬ 
losophy, than was necessary to enable him to pass his ex¬ 
aminations with credit. In 1711, he was admitted to his 
degree of bachelor of arts. 

His inclination to poetry appeared very early, but was 
imparted principally to his friends and fellow-students. 
The first production which brought him into general notice, 
was probably written in his twenty-third year. At this 
time the beautiful pastoral of “ Colin and Phebe” appeared 
in the eiglith volume of the Spectator; and was, as it con¬ 
tinues to be, universally admired. The Phebe of this pas¬ 
toral was Joanna, daughter of the celebrated Dr. Bentley, 
master of Trinity college: this young and very amiable 
lady was afterwards married to Dr. Dennison Cumberland, 
bishop of Clonfertand Killaloc, in Ireland, Snd was the mo¬ 
ther of lliclsard Cumberlaud, esq. the well-known dramatic 
writer. It has been asserted, but without any foundation, 
that Byrom paid his addresses to Miss Bentley. His object 
was ratiier to recommend himself to the attention of her 
father, who was an admirer of the Spectators, and likely to 
notice a poem of so much merit, coming, as he would soon 
be told, from one of his college. Byroiu bad before this 
sent two ingenious pjipers on the subject of dreaining-to 
the Spectator; and these specimens of promising talent 
introduced him to the particular notice, of Dr. Bentley, 
by whose interest he was-chosen fellow of his collegij*, and 
soon after adn}itted to the degree of master of arts. 
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j'V midst this honourable progress, he does not appear to 
have thought of any profesaion, and as he declined goin^ 
into tlic church, the statutes of the college required that 
he should vacate his fellowship. Perhaps the state of his 
health created this irresolution, for we find that in 1716 
it became necessary for him to visit Montpelier upon that 
account; and his fellowship being lost, he returned no 
more to the university. 

During his residence in France, he met with Male- 
branche’s “ Search after Truth,” add some of the works 
of Mademoiselle Bourignon, the consequence of which. 
Dr. Nichols informs us, was, that he came home strongly 
possessed with the visionary philosophy of the former, and 
the enthusiastic extravagances of the latter. From the 
order of his poems, however, which was probably that of 
their respective dates, he appears to have been at (irst 
rather a disciple of the celebrated Mr. Law, and a warm 
opponent of those divines who were termed iatiiudinarian. 
His admiration of Malebranche. and of Bourignon, after¬ 
wards increased, but he never followed either so far as to 
despise huthan learning, in which liis acquirements were 
great; and the delight which he took in various studies, 
ended only with his life. By what means he was main¬ 
tained abroad, cr after bis return, are matters of conjec¬ 
ture. His biographer tells nothing of his father’s inclina¬ 
tion or abilities to forward his pursuits. It is said that lie 
studied medicine in London for some time; and thence 
acquired^ among his familiar friends, the title of Doctor 
Byrom. But this pursuit was interrupted by his falling in 
love with his cousin, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph By¬ 
rom, a mercer at Manchester, then on a visit in London. 
To this young lady he disclosed his passion, and followed 
her to Manchester, where tire ardour of his addresses soon 
procured a favourtdrle return. Her father, however, was 
extremely averse to the match, and when it took place 
witliout his consent, refused the young couple apy means 
of support. Dr. Nichols assigns two reasons for this con¬ 
duct, which are not very consistent: the one, that the 
fatlftr was in opulent circumstances; the other, that he 
thougjii; our poet out of his senses, and therefore would 
not permit him to superintend the education of bis chil¬ 
dren,’ but took that care upon himself. If so, however 
wrong his reasons might be, he could not be said to with¬ 
draw his support; and he was probably soon convinced that 
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he had formed an erroneous estimate of his son-in-law’s 
understanding and genersil character. 

In this dilemma, however, Mr. Byrom had recourse to 
the teaching of short-hand writing, as a means of support¬ 
ing himself and his wife, who adhered to him with aifcc- 
tionate tendernes.S; in all his vicissitudes. Dr. Nichols in¬ 
forms us, that he had invented his short-hand at Cambridge 
on the following occasion : Some manuscrij>t sermons being 
communicated to him, written in short-hand, he easily dis¬ 
covered the true reading, but observing the method to be 
clumsy and ill-contrived, he set about inventing a better. 
The account given by the editor of his System, published 
in 1764, is somewhat different. It 4 ^^id that the first oc¬ 
casion of his turning his attention that way arose from his 
acquaintance with Mr. Sharp of Trini^siCpllege, son to 
archbishop Sharp. Mr. Sharp had been- advisdll by his 
father to study the art, .and Mr.^'yrom joined him. All 
the systems then in vogue appearings inadequate to the 
end, he tlevised that which now goes by hi.; name. This 
discovery was made, not without considerable exultation, 
and provoked Weston, then the chief stenographer, to a 
trial of skill, or rather a controversy, which terminated in 
favour of Byroui. Weston published his system in 1725, 
and the disijute was c irried on probably about that time. 
Into the respective merits of tlielfe systems, it is unne¬ 
cessary to enter. Angel, another professor of the art, who 
prefixed a short history of Stenographers to his own system 
(published in 1758) considers Weston’s method as one 
that few have either capacity, patience, or leisure to learn. 
He also tells us that Dr. Byrofii “ so far distinguished him- 
-self as a professor or teacher of the art of short-writing, 
that about the year 1734, he obtained an act of parliament 
(perhaps he means a patent) for that purpose, as pre¬ 
suming he had discovered a vvoiidciful secret; and great 
care has since been taken to preserve it inviolably such, 
^except to his p q)ils, in hopes that by exciting a greater 
curiosity, it might increase their number and, as Mr. 
Angel had a new system to propose, it was necessary for 
him to add, “ that he could discover no peculiar excellence 
in Byrom’s, either in the form of the letters, the rules, or 
the application of them.” Byrom, however, preserved his 
system in manuscript as long as he lived. When his friends 
wished to publish it after his death, they found no part of 
it finished for the press, although he bad made some p ro¬ 
ll 2 
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gress in drawing it up in fbrn', ennngh, saj's his editor, ta 
sii'iW liic p^a i upon wi.ici: he inti'iuled to proceed. Among 
he- pnpiis, ol rtiiom ah ample list is g veil, in honour of 
his system, we tiiid the names of many disiinguisiied scho¬ 
lars, ot Isaac Hawkins brovvne, Martin Koikes, Dr. Hoad- 
ley. Dr. hartley, lord Camden, &c. Lord (Ihestcrfield, 
according to Dr. Nicliols, was likewise taught by liim, 
which appears to be doubtful. The same biogn r'i'cr in¬ 
forms us, that it was Byrom’s practice to read a lecture to 
.his scholars upon the history and utility of short-hand, in¬ 
terspersed with strokes of wit that rendered it very enter¬ 
taining. About the same time he became acquainted with 
that irregular genius Dr. fcyfield, with whom he u.sed to 
have skirmishes of humour and repartee at the Rainbow 
coflee-house, near Temjile Bar. Upon that chemist’s de¬ 
cease, who was the inventor of the Sal volatile olcosum, By- 
rom wrote the following impromptu : 

" Hie jacet Dr. Byfidd, cliu volatilis, tandem fixus.” 

The.sc circumstances are perhaps trifles, but they prove 
that the study of tb8 mystic writers had not at this time 
much influence on our author’s temper and habits, and 
perhaps it was not until much later in life that be became 
an admirer of Jacob Behmen. 

He first taught shoi t-l^nd at Manchester, but afterwards 
came to l.ondon doving the winter months, and not only 
had great success as a teacher, but became distinguished 
as a mail of general ieav.iing. In 1723-4, he was elected 
a fellow of ihc royal society, and communicated to that 
learned body, two letters, one containing sonic remarks on 
the elements of short-band, by Samuel Jeake, esq. wliicli 
wa.s printed in tjie Philosophical Transactions, No. -188, 
and another k tier, printed in the same volume, conlaiii- 
iiig reriuiiks on Mr. Lodwick’s alphabet. The summer 
moiubs he was enabled to pass with his family at Man- 
cliester. By the dcatli of his elder brother, Edward By- 
rom, without issue, the family estate at Kersall devolved 
to him. At what time this happened, his biographer has 
not informed us, but in consequence of this independence, 
he began to relax from teaching, and passed the remainder 
of his days in the enjoyment of the quiet comforts of do¬ 
mestic life, for which he had the highe.st relksh, and which 
were heightened by the affectionate temper of his wife. It 
is said by Dr, Nichols, that he employed the latter part of 
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his life in writing his poems, but an inspection of their 
dates anti subjects will shi \v that a very cousitlerabie part 
must have been written niiicli sooner. Some he is said to 
have eommitted to the flames, a little beiore liis death; 
these were prohaltly his juvenile elliisions. '.V'liat remain 
were transcribed I'roin Itis own copies. Me died at Man¬ 
chester, Sept. 28, 17t)j, in tiic 72j year of It is age. His 
charaettM- is given briefly in these nortls ; “As the general 
tenor of his life was innocent and inofl'ensive, so iie bore 
his last illnt:ss with resignation atid clieerfniness. The 
grciit trntb of Ciirislianily had tnade from his earliest years 
a deeji impression on bis mind, ami hence it was that he 
had a pecnliar pleasure in empl nitig his pen upon .serious 
subjects.” Of bis family wc are told oidy tiiat he had 
several children, and tliiit his eldest son was taken early 
into the shop of bis grandfather, where be acipiired a hand¬ 
some fortune. Mis opinions and inucb of his cliaracler are 
discove.aiile in bis jtoems. At lirst lie appe-ars to have 
been a tliscijtle of Mr. Law, zealously attached to the 
clii'.rcli of Eiiglaiul, but with prctt 3 iftstrong prejudices 
against the Hanoverian sncccssion. He afterwards held 
sotne ol the o]iini;)ns wliicli are nsnally terinetl methodisti- 
cal, bnt be icjceted Mr. Hervey’s doctrine of imputed 
riglitconsness, :ind entertained tin ablionence of prodcsti- 
itation. Hi.s reading on sub.ects of divinity was extensive, 
and be watcbeil the o[iiiiions that came from the press with 
the keenness of a polemic : whenever any thing appeared 
adverse to his pecniiar seiitiments, he immediately opposed 
it ill a ))oetn, but as scarcely any of bis writings were piib- 
iished in bis life-time, be appears to have empioved Ms pen 
chiefly for bis own amusement, or that of his triend.s. At 
what time he began to lean towarils the mysticism of Jacob 
Bcbmeit is uncertaim An anonymous writer in the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine (vol. LI.) says, that in i744 he learned 
Hign Dutch of a Knssiaii at Manclu stcr, in order t/i read 
Jacob’s works in the original; and being asked wlietiier 
Jacob was more intelligible in that than in the English 
translation, he. affirmed that “ he was etpiaily so in both ; 
that he himself perfectly understood him, and that the rea¬ 
son others do not, was the blindness and naughtiness of 
their hearts.” If this account be true, Byroin was farther 
gone in Behmenism than we should conjecture from his 
works. It certainly does not appear by them that he really 
thought he understood Jacob perfectly, for he adopts, con- 
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cerning him, the reply of Socrates concerning Heraclitus’s 
writings: 

“ All that I imdci-atand is good and true, 

And what 1 don't, is, I believe, so too." 

Among his poems may be found a version of one of Beh- 
men’s epistles, which will at least afford the reader an op¬ 
portunity of determining whether it be most intelligible in 
prose or verse. 

The character of Byrom, as a poet, has been usually said 
to rest on his pastoral of Colin and Phebo, which has been 
universally praised for its natural simplicity; but, if we 
inquire what it is that pleases in this poem, we shall pro¬ 
bably find that it is not tlie serious and simple expression 
of a pastoral jover, but the air of delicate humour which 
runs through the whole, and inclines us to think, contrary 
to the received opinion, that he had no other object in 
view. Much, therefore, as this piece has been praised, he 
appears to have more fully established his cliaracter in 
many of those pomps written at a more adviuiced age, and 
published for the'^^rst time, in two elegant volumes, at 
Manchester, in 1773, especially “ The Veuses spoken 
extempore at the meeting of a Club”—“ 'Die Astrologer” 
—“ The* Pond”—“Contentment, or the Happy Work¬ 
man”— most of bis Tales and Fables, and the paraphrase 
on the twenty-third psalm, entitled a “ Divine Pastoral.” 
In these there appears so much of the genuine spirit of 
poetry, and so many approaches to excellence, that it would 
be difficult even upon the principles of fastidious criticism, 
and impossible upon those of comparison, to exclude By¬ 
rom from a collection of English poets. His muse is said 
to have been so kind, that he always found it easier to ex- 
jjress his thoughts in verse than in prose, and although this 
preference appears in many cases where the gravity of 
prose only ought to have been employed, yet merely as 
literary curiosities, the entire works of Byrom appear to 
deserve the place allotted to them in4he lat6,cdition of the 
English poets, 1810, 21 vols. 8vo. \ 

It is almost superfluous to add, that with such an attach¬ 
ment to rhime, he wrote with ease: it is more to his ere* 
dit that he wrote in general with correctness, and that his 
miAii was stored with varied imagery and original turns of 
thought, which he conveys in flowing measure, always 
‘plicate and often harmonious. In his “ Dialogue on 
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Contentment,” and his poem “ On the Fall of Man, in 
answer to bishop Sherlock,” he strongly reminds us of 
Pope in the celebrated essay, although in the occasional 
adoption of quaint conceits he appears to have followed 
the example of the earlier poets. Of lus long pieces, per¬ 
haps the best is “ Entiiusiasui,” which he published in 
1751 *, and which is distinguished by superior animation, 
and a glow of vigorous fancy suited to the subject. He 
depicls the classical enthusiast, and the virtuoso, with a 
strength of colouring not inferior to some of Pope’s hap¬ 
piest portraits in his Epistles. His controversial and cri¬ 
tical verses, it has already been hinted, are rather to be 
considered as literary curiosities than as poems, for what 
can be a poem which excludes the powers of invention, and 
interdicts the excursions of fancy? Yet, if there be a 
merit in versifying terms of art, some may also be allowed 
to the introduction of questions of grammar, criticism, and 
theology, with so much ease and perspicuity. 

Byroin’s lines “ On the Patron of I^ngland” are worthy 
of notice, as having excited a controversy which is, per¬ 
haps, not yet decided. In this poem he endeavoured to 
prove the non- existence of St. George, the patron saint of 
England, by this argument chiefly, that the English were 
converted % Gregory the First, or the Great, who sent 
over St. Austin for that purpose ; and he conceives that in 
the ancient Fasti, Georgius was erroneously set down for 
Gregorius, anti that George nowhere occurs as patron un¬ 
til the reign of Edward III. He concludes with requesting 
that the matter may be considered by Willis, Stukeley, 
Ames, or Pegge, all celebrated antiquaries, or by the so¬ 
ciety of antiquaries al large, stating the plain question to 
be, “ Whether England’s patron was a knight or a pope?” 
This challenge must have been given some time before the 
year 1759, when all these antiquaries were living, but in 
whai publication, if printed at all, we have not been able 
to discover. Mr. Pegge, however, was living When By- 
rom’s collected poems appeared, and judged the question 

V 

In 1749 he published '* An Epis- from Dr. Bjrom to Mr. t'omberbach, 
tie to a Gentleman of the Temple.” in defence of rhyme •, aod an eclogue 
In 1755 a pamphlet was published, by Mr.Comberbach,in reply to Dr. By- 
entitled ” The Contest, in which is ex- rom, 8vo, 'Chester.’? This pamphlet 
hibited a preface in faeoiir of blank was publiibed by Mr. Comberbach, 
verse; with an experiment of it in an and is probably alluded to in onr au- 
ode upon the British country life, by thor’s “ Thoughts on Rhime and Blank 
Koger Comberbach, esq.; An Epistle Verse.” Comberbach was a barrister. 
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of sufficient importance to be discussed in the society. His 
Observations on the History of Sc. George” were printed 
in the fifth volume of the Archa ologia, in answer, not only 
to Byrom, but to Dr. Peitiiig.il, who in 1760 expressed 
his unbelief in St. George by a “ l^issenaiion on the 
Equestrian Figure worn by the Knigltfs of the Garte.- 
Mr. Pegge is supposed to have refuted both. 'I’he conno- 
Tcrsy was, however, revived at a much later period (1705) 
by Mr. Milner, of VV'inche.ster, who, in answer to the as¬ 
sertions of Gibbon, the histori ui, has supported the reality 
of the person of St. George with much ingenuity. ’ 

BYTH.NKll (VKTolu.NO.s), an able linguist, was a na¬ 
tive of Polan.l, who canicv to Oxford wlion somewhat ad¬ 
vanced in life, was niatriculaied, and read a Hebrew 
lecture for many years in the hall of Christ Church, and 
before the rebellion in 16i.2 instructed many scholars in 
that language. Even after b,‘ing disturbed by the revolu¬ 
tionary confusions, he piibli.stied some works for the use of 
his pupils. After leaving Oxford he went to Cambridge, 
and thence to Loudon, and Wood thinks, returned to Ox¬ 
ford. About leh-f he retired into Cornwall, and |)raclised 
physic, but the time of his death has not been ascertained. 
He wrote,* 1. “Lethargy of the Soul, »kc.” I6.'{6, 8vo. 
2. “ Tabula directoria : in qua totum TOTEXNIKON Lin¬ 
guae Sanctic, ad amu.ssini dclineatur,” Ox. 16.37. 3. “ Lin¬ 
gua eruditorum,” usually called bis Hebrew Grammar, Ox. 
1638, 8vo, and reprinted. 4. “ Manipulus incssis magnse, 
sive Gramniat excniplaris,” Load. I63y, 8vo. 5. “Claris 
Lingua: Sauctic,” Camb. 1648, 8vo. 6. “ Lyra proplie- 
tica Diividis regis ; sivc Analysis Critico-Praetiea Psalino- 
ruin,” Loud 1650, 4to, and 1645. To this is added an 
introdiK tmn to the Chaldaic. * 

BZOVIUS a learned Polander, and a very 

voluminous writer, was descended from a good family, and 
horn in 1567. His parents dying when be was a child, he 
was educated by bis grandmother on the mother’s side, in’ 
the city of Prosovitz ; ami made so good use of the instruc¬ 
tions of one of his uncles, tuat at ten years of age he could 
write Latin, coiupose music, and make verses. After this, 
he went to continue his studies at Cracow, and there took 
the habit of a Dominican. Being sent into Italy, he read 

t Johnson and Chalmers’s English Poets, 1310.—^Biog. Brit. 

I 4th. Ox. voU 11.—Moreri, 
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lecture* of philosophy at Milan, and of divinity at Bologna. 
After he retm’ned into his own eounii y, he preached in 
Posnaiiia, and in Cracow', with the ajjplaiise of all his 
hearers; and taught philosophy and divinity. He was prin¬ 
cipal of a college of his own order; and did several con- 
’siderable services to that and to his country. Afterwards 
he went to Home; where he was received with o ien arms 
by tlie pope, and lodged in the Vatican. From his holi¬ 
ness he certainly de-Ncrved that reception, for he inniiated 
Baronms closely in his anihition to favour the power, and 
raise tl;c glory, of the jtajtal see. His inconsiderate and 
violent zeal, however, led niin to representations in his 
history of which he had reason to repent. He had very 
much reviled the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, and razed him 
ignoininionsly out of the catalogue of emperors. The 
duke of Bavaria was so irictmsed at this audaciousness, that, 
not satisfied with, causing an apology to be wrote for that 
emperor, he brought an action in form against the annalist, 
and got him condemned to make a {iiiblic retractation, and 
he was also severely Ireatcrl in the “ Apology of Lewis of 
Bavaria,” pnblisc.cd by George Iltu’wart; who afKrms, that 
Bzovius had not acted in his annals like a m.m of honesty, 
or wit, or iudgmeiit, or memory, or any other good qua¬ 
lity of a writer. Bzovius would proltahly have continued 
ill the Vatican till his death, if the murder of one of iiis 
servants, and lire loss of a great sum of money, w hich was 
carried off by die murderer, had not struck him with .such 
a terror, as obliged him to retire into the convent of Mi¬ 
nerva, where he died in 16157, aged seventy. The letter 
which the king of Poland writ to the pojie in 1633, does 
our Dominican much honour; for in it the king supplicates 
Urban Vlll. most humbly to suffer the good old man to 
return into Poland, that he might employ him in com¬ 
posing a history of the late transactions there. He de¬ 
clares, that he shall esteem himself much indebted to bis 
Inrlisiess, if he will be pleased to grunt him that favour, 
which he so earnestly requests of him. 

Bzovius’s prinoipdl work is his continuation of Baro-. 
nius’s “ Annals of the Church,” of which nine volumes 
folio have been printed, the first eight at Cologne, 1616— 
1641, and the ninth at Rome in 1672. The author is 
abundantly credulous, and so partial to his order that some 
have considered the work rather as a history of the Do¬ 
minicans, than of the church at large, yet tber curioua 
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inquirer will find many important facts and documents 
brought together with nmeU industry, and at a >,:;re.it ex¬ 
pence of time and labour. Bzovius wrote also the lives of 
some of the popes, and many sermons, &e. ’ 

t Gea. DicL—Moteri.—£rytaiKi Finacotkeca.—Ssxii Ooeunasticon. 
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rers of botany, was born at Ment.'^, and originally brought 
tip to the ciiurch. After his theological studies he took' 
the habit of the Carthusians of Mentz, but was one of the 
earliest converts to Lutheranism, and having made his es¬ 
cape from his monastery, became a zealous preacher of 
the reformed religion. This appears to have involved him 
with Krasnms, whvi, in Brunsfels’ opinion, was rather a 
time.'server. Having lost his voice, however, by a disor¬ 
der, he was obliged to give over preaching, and went to 
Strasburgh, where the government of the college was com¬ 
mitted to his care. During a residence of nine years in 
this city he studied medicine, and was created doctor at 
Basil in I5:ii0. He was Upon after invited to Berne in 
Swisserland, where he died six months after, Nov. 23, 
1534. Whilst at Strashurgh, he published two small tracts 
to facilitate the study of grammar to children, annotations on 
the gospels, and on the acts of the apostles, and an answer to 
Erasmus’s “ Spongia,” in defence ofHutten. The follow¬ 
ing are the principal of his botanical and medical works : 

“ Catalogus illusirium Medicornm,” 1530, 4to. “ Herbamm 
viva: icones, ad naturie iinitationem, summa cum diligentia 
etartificioelBciatsE, cum elFectibus earundem,” 1530, 1531, 
1536, 3 vols. fol. The plates are much commended by 
Haller, who, on account of this work, ranks the author 
among the restorers of botany. “ Theses, seu communes 
loci toliiis Medicime, etiam do usu Pharmacorum, Argen¬ 
tina:,” 1522, 8vo. “ Oiiomasticon Medicinse, nomina con- 
tinensomnium btirpium, &c. Argent, 1534, folio.' 

BRUNSWICK-OF.LS (Frederick Augustus, Dukb 
of), d general of infantry in the Prussian army, an hono¬ 
rary member of the royal academy of sciences of Berlin, and 
second cousin to hir Britannic majesty, was born at Bruns¬ 
wick, Oct. 20, 1741. He was the second son of Charles, 
reigning duke of Brunswick, by tffb duchess Philippine- 
Charlotte, daughter of Frederick William I. king of Prus¬ 
sia, and sister to Frederick the Great. His education was 
intcusted to men of talents and virtue, and his progress was 
in proportion. He entered the military service in 1761, 
as colonel of his Cither’s regiment of infantry i|i the allied 
army, under the commander in chief, his uncle, the duke 
Ferdinand. In that year, and in 1762, he distinguished 

* Moreri.—Mi4chior Adam.—Frcheri Theatrulu,—Stoever’* t-ife «f LinnesS, 
p. 54.—Jurtin’s KrasDius.—Halter ai><l Ma.iget. 
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himself in several actions. In 1763, he entered into the 
service of Frederick II. king of Prussia, and in 1763 mar¬ 
ried the only daughter of the reigning duke of Wirtem- 
berg-Oels. From that time he fixed his residence entirely 
at Berlin, where he devoted his time to military and lite¬ 
rary studies. His father-in-law dying about the end of the 
year 1792, he succeeded him in the principality of Oels, 
to which he went in the month of June 1793. The follow¬ 
ing year he resigned all his military preferments, in order 
to attend to his principality, and was not more distin¬ 
guished as a statesman and a soldier than as a patron of 
learning and learned men, contributing liberally to the 
publication of many useful wdHcs. He died at Weimar 
Oct. 8, 1805. 

The following is a list of his works, which are in general 
but little known, as he printed them at his own ex pence, 
principally for distribution among his friends. 1. “ Con- 
siderazioni sopra le cose della grandezza dei Romani, 
trad, del Montesquieu,” Berlin, nc t, 8vo. 2 . “ Refles- 
sioni critiche sopra il carattere e le gesta d’Alessandro 
Magno,” Milan, 1764, bvo. This was translated both into 
French and English, the latter in 1767 ; and a new edition 
of the original was reprinted at Berlin in 1803, 8vo. 

3. A German translation of the “ Heureusement,” a co¬ 
medy of Rochon de Chabannes, Brunswick, 1764, 8vo. 

4. A German translation of the tragedy of “ llegulus,” 
Potsdam, 1767, 8vo. 5. “ Discours sur les Grand 
Hommes,” Berlin, 1768, 8vo,iand ibid. 1803. 6. A French 
translation of Brandes’ “ Ariane a Naxos.” 7. “ The 
Thoughts of a Cosmopolite on Air Balloons,” in German, 
Hamburgh, 1784, 8vo. 8. “ A Discourse on taking the 
oath, Oct. 2, 1786,” in German, Berlin, 1786, 8vo. 9. “ In¬ 
structions for his regiment, &c.” in German, ibid. 1791, 
8vo, with military figures. 10. “ The military history of 
prince Frederic Augustus of Brunswick-Lunebourg, See.” 
in German, Oels, 1797, 4to, with a portrait and twenty 
plans and charts. 11. “Journal plaisant, historique, po¬ 
litique, et literaire, a Oels,” from July 1793 to July 1795. 
He left also several works in manuscript, principally on 
military tactics. ‘ 

BIIUSCHIUS (Gaspar), a Latin historian and poet, 
was born at £gra in Bohemia, 1518. He was devoted to 
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books from his childhood, and especially to poetry; in 
which be so happily succeeded, that he could make a great 
number of verses, and those not bad ones, extempore. 
He began early to publish some of them on several sub> 
jects; and acquired so much reputation, that he attained 
to the poetical crown, to the dignity of poet laureat, and 
of count palatine, which honour he received at Vienna 
from Ferdinand of Austria, king of the Homans, in lSfi2. 
His business in that city was to present a work to Maximi¬ 
lian, king of Hungary, which he had dedicated to him, 
the “ First century of the German monasteries.” In his 
return from Vienna, he stopped at Passau ; where, finding 
a patron in Wolfgang bishop of Salms, he resolved to set¬ 
tle, and to remove his library and family. He hoped that 
he could better go on there with a great work be had un¬ 
dertaken, which was, “ The history of all the bishoprics and 
bishops of Germany.” He had travelled much, and looked 
into several records and libraries, to gather materials for 
his purpose. How long he staid there does not appear; 
but be was at Basil in June 1S53, and lived in the citadel 
of Oporin, Arx Oporina: the usual way of speaking .of 
that famous printer’s house, which stood on a rising ground. 
Here he published writings be had finished at Passau, 
some in prose, and others in verse. Bruschius was mar¬ 
ried, but had no children. He was far from being rich; 
but his poetical patrons assisted him, and he received pre¬ 
sents also from the abbots and abbesses, whose monasteries 
he described. He was particularly well received by the 
abbess of the convent of Caezi, and obtained some pre¬ 
sents from her, which, Melchior Adam says, was owing to 
his having described the antiquities of that convent. The 
liberalities of some abbots, while be was with Oporin at 
Basil, enabled him to buy a new suit of clothqs; but when 
he found that appearing well dressed in the streets pro¬ 
cured him many marks of respect from the vulgar, he tore 
his,new finery to pieces, “ as slaves (says the same author) 
that had usurped their master’s honours.” 

This unhappy .man was, murdered in the forest of Sca- 
lingenbach, between Rottemberg on the ; Tatiber an(i 
Winsheim, in 1559; and it was believed .that this assas¬ 
sination was concerted and carried into execution by some 
gentlemen against whom Bruschius was about to write 
sonielihing. His ecclesiastical history of Germany is said 
to savour of Lutheranism, witjh vrhiuh be was supposed to 
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be strongly tainted, from his talking every slight occasion 
to speak ill of Rome and of the popes. It was published 
under the title “ De omnibus totius Germariim Episco- 
patibus Epitome, &c.” Nuremberg, 1549; and “ Monas- 
teriorum Germanise prsecipiiorum, &c. Ceiituria Prima,” 
Ingolstad, 1551. He published also, in his nineteenth 
year, “ Tabula Philosophise ])anitionem continens,” Tu¬ 
bingen, 1537, and other works, enumerated in Gesner's 
Bibliotheca. * 

BRUTO (John Michael), a very learned Venetian, 
was born about 1518, and studied at Padua. It appears 
from his letters, that be was obliged to leave his country 
as an exile; but be does not say upon what account, only 
that it was without any blemish to his honour. He tra¬ 
velled much, passing part of his life in Spain, England, 
France, Germany, Transylvania, and Poland. Notwith¬ 
standing this itinerant kind of life, he acquired great 
learning, as appears from his notes on Horace, Caesar, 
Cicero, &c. He was in Transylvania in 1574, having 
been invited thither by prince Stephen, in order to com¬ 
pose a history of that country. One of his letters, dated 
from Cracow, Nov. 23, 1577, informs us, that he had fol¬ 
lowed that prince, then king of Poland, in the expedition 
into Prussia. He had a convenient apartment assigned 
him in the castle of Cracow, that he might apply himself 
the better to his function of historiographer. He left Po¬ 
land after the death of that monarch, and lived with Wil¬ 
liam of St. .Clement, ambassador from the king of Spain 
to the imperial court, where he was honoured with the 
title of his imperial majesty’s historiographer. He died 
afterwards in Transylvania, in 1594, in bis seventy-sixth 
year. 

His writings, become very scarce, were so earnestly 
sought after by the best judges, that there was great joy 
in the republic of letters. On hearing that Mr. Cromer had 
undertaken to publish a new edition of them. The first 
part of that design Was accomplished in 1698, Berlin, 8vo. 
The Cracow edition was in 1582. Bruto promises in one 
of his letters, to add another to them, wherein he designed 
to treat of the custom of giving the same lofty titles to 
persons whom we write to in Latin, as are given in com¬ 
mon languages. There are but feW countries in which 
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they are more nice in this point than in Polaird; and yet 
Bruto would not conform to the new style, not even in 
writing to some Polish lords, but dispensed with all cere¬ 
monies that might make him deviate from the purity of the 
ancient language of Rome. In a letter he wrote to John 
Poniatowski, he says; “This is my first letter to you, 
which 1 write in the Roman manner, as I used to do even 
to the king. I can bring myself to every thing else, can 
love you, obey you, and always regard you, which 1 shall 
do very willingly, as you highly deserve. But when I 
Lave any thing to write to you in Latin, suffer me, without 
offence, to write according to the use of the Latin toogoe, 
for I cannot understand that I am writing to your great¬ 
nesses, your magnificences, &c. which exist no where on 
this side of the moon: I am writing to you.” Bruto, 
though whimsical in this respect, was at least classical, as 
it is certain that ancient Rome had no such usage in the 
time of its greatest glory, and of its most accomplished 
politeness. 

It is said, that the history of Florence, composed by 
our Bruto, and printed at Lyons in 1562, under the title 
“ Florentine Historie, Libri octo priores,” is not favour¬ 
able to the house of Medicis ; and tliat it greatly dis- 
}i^ased the duke of Florence, on which it was so far 
suppressed, that few copies are now to be met with. He 
published also “ De Origine Venetiarum,” Leyden, 1560, 
Svo, and “ Lpistole,” Berlin, 1690, 8vo.* 

BRUYERE (John de la), one of those celebrated 
persons whose writings attract universal admiration, while 
their lives pass on in one uniform tenour, witliout incident 
or adventure, was born in 1639, 1640, or 1644, (for we 
have seen all these dates given), in ^ village of France, 
near the town of Dourdan, in that part of the late province 
of die Isle of France which is now denominated the de¬ 
partment of the Seine and Oise. Of his education, or of 
ins youthful manners, we have no information. His fireft 
sitliation appears to have been at Caen, in the province 
of Normandy, where he bad an office in tiie collection of 
the revenue. His literary talents, however, became soon 
400 conspicuous to permit him to remain long in a situation 
so little corresponding with the expanding and elevating 
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views of genius. The illustrious Bossuet appointed him 
to attend one of the royal children of France, to instruct 
him in history, witli a pension of a thousand crowns a year. 
With this he might be considered at that period, and in 
that country, as in a state of affluence ; and the literary 
distinctions, then the most courted by aspiring minds, 
were not withheld from him ; for, in 1693, he was elected 
by the express command of Lewis XIV. one of the forty 
members of the French academy. But he did not long 
enjoy that affluence which afforded him leisure to cultivate 
the fields of literature, nor the distinctions which he so 
well merited, and which were accompanied by the uni¬ 
versal admiration of his countrymen, and indeed of all 
Europe. An apoplectic fit removed him from this transi¬ 
tory scene, in the year 1696, and in the fifty-third year 
of his age. 

M. de la Bruyere was an ingenious philosopher, devoid 
of all ambition, content to enjoy in tranquillity his friends 
and his books, and selecting both with judgment. Pleasure 
he neither sought, nor endeavoured to avoid. Ever dis¬ 
posed to the indulgence of a modest and placid joy, with 
a happy talent of exciting it, he was polite in his manners, 
and wise in his conversation; an enemy to every kind of 
affectation, and even to that of displaying the brilliancjupf 
wit. The work by which he was distinguished was “ The 
Characters of Theophrastus, translated from the Greek, 
•with the Manners of the present age.” “ These characters,” 
says Voltaire, “ may be justly ranked among the extraor¬ 
dinary productions of the age. Antiquity furnishes no 
examples of such a work. A rapid, concise, and nervous 
style; animated and picturesque expressions; a use of 
language altogetb^ new, without ofi'ending against its 
established rules, struck the public at first; and the allu¬ 
sions to living persons, which are crowded in almost every 
page, completed its success. When the author showed 
. his work in manuscript to Malesieux, the latter told him 
that the book would have many readers, and its author 
many enemies *. It somewhat sunk in the opinion of meu, 

* La Brnyere used to frequent the .day, taking the manuscript of his 
ahop of a bookseller named Miuhallet, “ Characters” out of bis packet, he of- 
where he amused himself with reading fered it to Micballet, saying: Will you 
the iiew pamphlets, and playing with print this ? I know nut whether you. 
the bookseller's daughter, ao engaging will gain any .thing by it, but, should 
child, of whom he was very fond. One it succeed, let the profits make the 
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when tliat whole generation, whose follies it attacked, 
were passed away; yet, as it contains many things appli- 
cable to all times and places, it is more than probable that 
it will never be forgotten.” 

Beside this admirable work, he had begun “ Dialogues 
on Quietism,” which were tiiiished after his death by abb6 
Dupin, and published in 1099, 12mo. 

The best French editions of his Characters are those of 
Amsterdam, 1741, 2 vols. 12mo, and of Paris, 1750, 2 
vols. 12mo, and in 1765, 1 vol. 4to. The English trans¬ 
lation of them is in 2 vols. 8vo, by Rowe, 1713, with a 
tedious account of his life and writings, by M. Coste. 
This last contains the Theophrastus, Bru 3 ere’s Characters, 
with a ke}’, his speech on admission into the tVench aca¬ 
demy, and an imitation of Bruyere by Rowe. * 

BRUYN (Cornelius), painter, and a famous traveller, 
born in 1652, at the Hague, began his travels through 
Russia, Persia, and the East Indies in 1674, and did nut 
end them till 1708 ; they were printed at Amsterdam; the 
voj’age to the Levant in 1714, fol. and those of Russia, 
Persia, &c. in 1718, 2 vols. folio, which last were translated 
into English, and published in 1736, 2 vols. folio. The 
edition of 1718 is greatly esteemed on account of the 
plates; but the edition of Rouen, of 1725, of 5 vols. 4to, 
is more useful, as the abbe Bannier has improved the style, 
enriched it with many excellent notes, and has added to 
it the voj’age of Desmousseaux, &c. Bruyn is an in¬ 
quisitive and instructive traveller; but he is'hot always ac¬ 
curate, and his diction is far from being elegant. He 
died in 1719.* 

BRUYS (Francis), born at Serrieres in the Maconnuis 
in 1708, quitted bis country in ordelfP pursue his studies 
at Geneva, from whence he went to the Hague, where he 
had some relations, and there he became a Calvinist. A 
dispute with some divines obliging him to leave Holland, 
he retired into Germany, from whence he returned to 
France. He there recanted, and died some time after 

dowry of my little frieftd here.” The work amounted to a large sum; aud 
bookseller, though doubtrul with rc- with this fortune Miss Michallet was 
spect to the result, ventured on the afterwards advantageously married, 
publication ; the first impression was Month. Rev. vo). XI. N. S. from 

soon sold off, several editions were af- the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 

terwards sold, and the profits of the demy of Berlin. 

• Life prefixed to Works.—Moreri.—Diet. Hist.—Saxii Onomast. 
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ait Dijon, in 1738, being only thirty years old. He pnb- 
lished: 1. “ Critique desinteress6e des journaux litte- 
raires,” 1730, 3 vols. 12nio. 2. “ History of the Popes,” 
from St. Peter to Benedict XIII. inclusive, 1782, 5 vols. 
4to. 3. “ Memoires historiques, critiques, et litteraires,” 
2 vols. 12mo, in which are many anecdotes of the cha¬ 
racters and works of the learned men he had been 
acquainted with in the different countries he had vi¬ 
sited. The first title of this work, was : “ ReBexions 
serieu.ses et badines sur les Suisses, les Hollandois, et les 
Allemans, &c.” which be thought projmr to change. 
4. “ Reflexions en forme de lettres adresse^vs an prochain 
synod qui doit s’assembler a la Haye, sur I’afFaire de M. 
.Saurin, et sur celle de M. Maty,”, Hague, 1730, 12mo. 
This alludes to a dispute with Saurin and Maty, which 
latter had been deposed from his ministry for his opinions 
on the Trinity. Bruys concealed his name in this work 
under the letters M. F. B. D. S. E. M. P. I). G. (i.e. Fran¬ 
cois Bruys, de Serrieres en Ma^onnois, professeur de 
Grammaire.) 5. Tacite avee des notes historiques et po- 
litiques, pour servir de continuation a ce que M. Amclot 
de Hous.sai avoit traduit de cet auteur,” Hague, 1730, 6 vols. 
12tno. 6. “ Le postilion, ouvrage historique, critique, po¬ 
litique, &c.” 1733-6, 4 vols. 12nK). His history of the 
popes was said to have been the production of a Benedictine 
of Ht. Maur, and the plan and some of the chapters having 
fallen into the hands of Bruys, he prepared it for the 
press in the shape we now find it. * 

BRUYS ^Peter de), founder of the sect, if it may be so 
called, of the Petrobrussians, in the twelfth century, ap¬ 
pears to have prop^ated his doctrines chiefly in Langue¬ 
doc and ProvencejAd after a laborious ministry of twenty 
years, during which he had collected a great number of 
followers, was burnt at St. Gilles in 1130, by the populace 
instigated by the popish clergy. His chief tenets were, 
that no persons ought to be baptised unless adults ; th^t it 
was an idle superstition to build churches, as God-will ac¬ 
cept sincere worship wlierever it is offered, and that such 
churches as bad been erected were to be destroyed; with 
all crucifixes or instruments of superstition ; that the real 
^ody and blood of Christ were not exhibited in the eucha- 
rist, Imt tvere represented only by figures and symbols, and 
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Uiat the oblations, prayers, &c. of tlie living were of no use 
to the dead. * 

BRUZEN. See MARTINIEllE. 

BRYAN, or BRYANT (Sin Francis), an English poet 
anti warrior, was born of a genteel family, educated at Ox¬ 
ford, and afterwards spent some time in traveliing abroad. 
In 1522, he attended, in a military capacity, the earl of 
Surrey on liis expedition to the coast of Britany, and com¬ 
manded the trbops in the attack of the town of Morlaix, 
which he took and burnt. For this service he was knighted 
on the spot by the earl, which I’anner says took place in 
Germany, 1532, instead of Britany, 1522. In 1528 he 
was in Spain, but in what service is doubtful. In 1529 he 
was sent ambassador td France, and the following year to 
Rome on account of the king’s divorce. He had also been 
therein 1522, in the same capacity, when cardinal Wol- 
sey’s election to the holy see was in agitation. In 1533 he 
was one of those sent by Henry to be witnesses to the in¬ 
terview between the pope and the king of F’rance at Mar¬ 
seilles. He was gentleman of the privy chamber to Henry 
VIII. and to his successor Edward VI. in the beginning of 
whose reign he marched with the protector against the 
Scots, and after the battle of Musselborough in 1547, in 
which he commanded the light horse with great bravery, 
he was made banneret. In 154y be was appointed chief 
governor of Ireland, by the title of lord chief j ustice, and 
there he married the countess of Ormond. He apjiears to 
have died in 1550, and was buried at Waterford. He was 
nephew to John Bourchier, lord Berners, the translator of 
Froissart. , 

He translated from the French of A^gri, “ A Dispraise 
of the life of a Courtier,” which Alajgri had translated 
from the Castilian language, in which it was originally 
written by Gnevara, London, 1548, 8vo. Several of the 
“ Poems by uncertain authors,” printed with those of 
Surrey and Wyat, are supposed to have been his produc¬ 
tion. He left also in MS. tetters written from Rome con¬ 
cerning the king’s divorce, and various letters^ of state, 
which Ant. Wood says he ^d seen. Dodd accuses sir 
Francis Bryan of having administered to the extravagant 
pleasures of Henry VIII. but perhaps he was not more 
culpable in this respect than Henry’s other courtiers, and 
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it is in his favour that he retained the confidence of the 
succeeding government,' 

BRYANT (Jacob), one of the most learned English 
scholars of the eighteenth century, who adds a very illus¬ 
trious name to the “ Worthies of Devon,” was born at Ply¬ 
mouth in that county in 1715. His father held an office in 
the custom-house, but before his son arrived at his seventh 
year, was removed thence into Kent, a circumstance which 
may be mentioned as a proof of Mr. Bryant’s e.xtraoidinary 
memory ; for, in a conversation with the late admiral Bar¬ 
rington, not long before his death, when some local cir¬ 
cumstances in respect to Plymouth were accidentally men¬ 
tioned, Mr. Bryant discovered so perfect a recollection of 
them, that bis friend could scarcely be persuaded he had 
pot been very recently on the spot, though he had never 
visited the place of his nativity alter the removal of his 
father. Mr. Bryant received his grammatical education 
first under the rev. Sam. Thornton of Lndsdown in Kent, 
and afterwards at Eton, and undoubtedly was one of the 
brightest luminaries of that institution. The traditions of 
his extraordinary attainments still remain, and particularly 
of some verses which he then wnue. From Eton he pro- 
eeeded to King’s college, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree of A. B. in 1740, and A. M. in 1744, obtained a 
fellowship, and was equally distinguished by his love of 
learning, and his proficiency in every branch of the aca¬ 
demic course. He was afterwards first tutor to sir Thomas 
Stapylton, and then to the marquis of Blandford, now duke 
of Marlborough, and to his brother lord Charles Spencer, 
when at Eton school, which office, on account of an in¬ 
flammation in his CTes, he quitted in 1?44, and his place 
was .supplied by In. Erasmus Saunders;' but Mr. Bryant, 
after his recovery in 1746, again returned to his office, and 
in 1756 was appointed secretary to the late duke of Marl¬ 
borough, when master-general of the ordnance, and ac¬ 
companied him into Germany. His grace also promoted 
him to a lucrative a[ipointment in the ordnance-officc. 

As Mr. Bryant had long outlived his contemporaries, 
few particulars, except what we have just, related, are 
known of his early life and habits. He appears, even 
while connected with the late duke of Marlborough, whose 

• Ath. Ox. vol. I.— W'arton’s Hist, of Poetry, toI. III.—Phillips'* Tbeatnua 
p. 49.—Dodd’s Ch. Hist. yol. 1. 
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family remained his kind patrons during the whole of his 
life, to have devoted himself to study, and to that parti* 
cular branch which respects the ancient history of nations. 
Whatever his fortune might be, he appears to have been 
satisfied if it supplied the means of extending his studies 
in retirement, and we do not find that he ever inclined to 
pursue any of tlie learned professions. One of his con¬ 
temporaries, the late rev. William Cole of Milton, informs 
us, in his MS Athenee Cantab, (in Brit. Mus.) that he had 
twice refused the mastership of the Charter-house, which 
one time was actually granted to him by a majority of the 
governors; and notice of his nomination was sent to him 
by Mr. Hetherington, a gentleman who afterwards left him 
bis executor and 3,0Qi0/. as a legacy; but at what time 
these offers were made, Mr. Cole has not specified. It is 
certain, however, that he early formed his plan of life, a 
long life spent entirely in literary piirsnits, and persevered 
in it with uncommon assiduity and steadiness, eonseerating 
his talents to the best purposes of learning and religion. 

His first publication was “ Observations and Inquiries 
relating to various parts of Ancient History: containing 
Dissertations on the wind Euroclydon, and on the Island 
Melite, together with an account of Egypt in its most etirly 
state, and of the Shepherd Kings; wherein the time of 
their coming, the province which they particularly pos¬ 
sessed, and to which the Israelites afterwards succeeded, is 
endeavoured to be state<l. The whole calculated to throw 
light on the history of that ancient kingdom, as well as on 
the histories of the Assyrians, Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
Edomites, and Other nations,” 1767, 4to. In this volume, 
with great modesty, and yet with well-grounded resolution, 
he attacks Boebart, (^otius, and Bemley, who supposed 
tliat Euroclydon, the name of a wind mentioned in Acts 
xxvii. 14th verse, is a misnomer, and ought to be read Eu- 
roaquilo, and very ably supports the present reading. In 
proving that the island Melite, mentioned in the last chap¬ 
ter of the Acts, is not Malta, he has to contend with Gro- 
tius, Cluverius, Beza, Bentley, and Bocharc, and his argu¬ 
ments on this question are upon the whole conclusive. It 
happened that the hypothesis he suggested was brought 
forward about the same time by an ingenious Frenchman; 
and neither of them was acquainted with the opinion of the 
other. The remainder of this volume evinces uncommon 
resparch and acuteness, bnt not unmixed with that inch- 
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nation to bold conjecture and fanciful speculation which 
more or less influenced the compusitiun of all Mr. Bryant's 
works. His next cumninnication to the public, and the 
work on which his character as a scholar must ultimately 
rest, was his “ New System or Analysis of Ancient My¬ 
thology ; wherein an Attempt is made to divest I’radition 
of Fable, and to reduce Truth to its original Purity.” Of 
this publication the first and second volumes came forth 
together, in 1774, and the third followed two years after. It 
being his professed design to present a history of the Ba¬ 
bylonians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Canaanites, Helladians, 
lonians, Leleges, Dorians, Pelasgi, and other ancient na¬ 
tions, his researches tor this purjiose were not only of ne¬ 
cessity recondite, but in many instances uncertain ; but to 
facilitate his passage through the mighty labyrinth which 
led to his primary object, he not only availed himself of 
the scattered fragmenls of aifcicnt history wherever he 
could find them, but also of a variety of etymological aids; 
for being persuaded that the huiTi.u' race were the offspring 
of one stock, and conceiving theuco that their language in 
the beginning was one, this favourite notion was exempli¬ 
fied by him in the investigation of radical terms, and ap¬ 
plication of these as collateral aids. As his knowledge of 
the oriental dialects w'as very confined, ujion some occa¬ 
sions he has indulged too freely to fancy; yet his defects 
in this kind of learning form a strong plea in his favour j 
for if, without fully understanding these languages, he has 
succeeded in tracing out so many radicals as his table of 
them exhibits, and more espec ially if he has been right in 
explaining them, it will follow that his explanations must 
be founded on truth, and therefore are not chimerical. In 
opposition, however, to them, Mr. Biyant experienced 
some severe and petulant attacks: first, from a learned 
Dutchman, in a Latin review of his work ; and shortly after 
from the late Mr. Richardson, who was privately assisted 
by sir William Jones; a circumstance which there is rea¬ 
son to think Mr. Bryant never knew. Mr. Richardson,* in 
the preface to his Persian Dictionary, has no doubt suc¬ 
cessfully exposed some of Mr. Bryant’s etymological mis¬ 
takes with regard to words of eastern origin. Bryant had 
a favourite tlieory with regard to the Amonians, the origi,. 
nal inhabitants of Egypt, whose name, as well as descent*, 
he derives from Ham, but Richardson has stated an in¬ 
superable objection to the derivation of the name* for 
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though the Greeks and Latins used Ammon and Haminon 
indih'erently, yet the Hedi in Ham is a radical, nut mutable 
or omissible ; and hud the Greeks or Latins formed a word 
from it, it would have been Chammon, and not Ammon, 
even with the aspirate. To these and other strictures, Mr. 
Bryant replied in an anonymous pamphlet, of which he 
printed only a few copies for the perusal of his iriends*; 
and that part of his work which relates to the Apamean 
medal having been particularly attacked, especially in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, he defended himself in “A Vin¬ 
dication of the Apamean Medal, and of the inscription 
NXIE, together with an illustration of another coin struck 
at the same place in honour of the emperor Severiis.” This 
was (list published in the Archajologia, and afterwards se¬ 
parately, 1775, 4to, and although what he offered on the 
subject was lightly treated by some, whose knowledge in 
medallic history is allowed to be great, yet the opinion of 
professor Eckliel, the first medallist of his age, is decidedly 
in favour of Mr. Bryant. And whatever may be the merit, 
in the opinion of the learned, of Mr. Bryant's “ Nesv Sys¬ 
tem” at large, no person can possibly dispute, that a very 
iincoiiimon store of learning is perceptible ihrougb the 
whole ; that it abounds with great originality of concep¬ 
tion, much perspicacious elucidation, and the most haiipy 
explanations on topics of the highest importance: in a 
word, that it stands forward amongst the first works of its 
age. 

About this time was published Mr. Wood’s ‘'Eissay on 
the original genius and writings of Homer.” Of this post¬ 
humous work, Mr. Bryant was the editor, the author hav¬ 
ing left his MSS, to his care; and in the same year, the 
“ Viiidiciae Havian®,” a tract on the much disputed testi¬ 
mony of Josephus to Christ, was printed, and a few co¬ 
pies sent to a bookseller in either university ; but as tlie 
pamphlet appeared without the name of its author, and no 
attention was shewed it, Mr. Bryant recalled them, and 
satisfied himself with distributing the copies thus returned 

* Mr. Bicharrlmn rcturnw! to the dressed to the Autlior, by Jacob I!ry- 
ebarge in 1718, by )iutilisbmg “ A a«t, esq.” 8»o. It ap^iears by ibis 
Distertatioii 00 the Languages, l.itera- work (bat both parties had no v lust, 
tore, and Manners of Eastern Nations, their temper, and justice obliges ns 
Originally prefixed to his UicUonary, to say that Mr. Bryant shewed the 
fee. Together with furtlier remarks first, syniptonis of a defiict in tbak 
on a New Analysis of Ancient Mytliu- article, 
logy, in answer, to An Apology, ad- 
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amongst a few particular friends. The new light, how¬ 
ever, which Mr. Bryant threw upon the subject, and the 
acuteness with which the difficulties attending it were dis¬ 
cussed, soon brought the work into notice, and Mr. Bryant 
published it with his name in 1780, and has effectually vin¬ 
dicated the authenticity of the passage in question. It is 
no mean testimony of his success in this undertaking, that 
Ur. Priestley confessed that Mr. Bryant had made a com¬ 
plete convert of him. That bis conversion, however, ex¬ 
tended no farther than the present subject, appeared in the 
same year, when Mr.,Bryant published “An Address to 
Dr. Priestley, upon his doctrine of Philosophical Neces¬ 
sity illustrated,” 8vo, which the doctor with his usual ra¬ 
pidity, answerefd in ‘‘A Letter to Jacob Bryant, esq.” 
Dr. Priestley, indeed, was not likely to be persuaded by a 
writer who insinuated that his “ necessity” of philoso¬ 
phers was no other than the “ predestination” of Calvinists. 
With respect to the “ Vindicim Flavians,” it yet remains 
to be mentioned that there is a great affinity between this 
publication, and the observations on the same subject of a 
learned Frenchman. See a letter to Dr. Kippis, at the 
end of his life of Dr. Lardner, by Dr. Henley, where the 
arguments for and against the authenticity of the passage 
are distinctly stated. 

The poems attributed to Rowley having been published 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Bryant’s attention was next drawn 
to them, and in 1781 he published “ Observations on the 
Poems of Thomas Rowley, in which the authenticity of 
these poems js ascertained,” 2 vols. 12mo. From the com¬ 
munications of his friend Dr. Glynn, and his owni inquiries 
at Bristol, Mr. Bryant acquired such information as con¬ 
vinced him, that they had their foundation in reality, and 
were not entirely of Chatterton’s fabrication ; but though 
he failed to produce conviction, his book discovers consi¬ 
derable talent, as well as much knowledge of English an¬ 
tiquities and literature. 

The hypothesis of Mr. Bryant in reference to one ori¬ 
ginal language was always kept in view by him, and as 
researches were extended on all sides to obtain elucidations, 
the language of the gypsies engaged bis attention; ac¬ 
cordingly the. collections which he made from it, were 
published in the Archmologia, voL VII. entitled “ Collec¬ 
tions on the Zingara, or Gypsey language.” 

In 1783 was printed, at the expence of the duke of 
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-Marlborough, for private distribution, that splendid work, 
“ The Marlborough Gems,” under the title of “ Gemma- 
rum antiquarum delectus ex prsestantioribus desumptus in 
Dactylotheca Ducis Marburiensis.” The first volume of 
the exposition of these gems was written ih Latin by Mr. 
Bryant, and translated into French by Mr. Maty. That of 
the second was written by Dr. Cole, prebendary of West¬ 
minster, and translated by Mr. Dutens. The friendship 
which subsisted between Mr. Bryant and the family of his 
patron,' prompted him on all occasions to attend to tiieic 
wishes, and to this disposition the public owe his ‘‘Treatise 
on the Authenticity of the Scriptures, and the Truth of the 
Christian Religion,” 1792, 8vo, whictf was written at the 
request of the dowager lady Pembroke, and is an excellent 
book for popular instruction. In two years after he pub¬ 
lished a large volume, entitled “ Observations upon the 
Plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians; in which is shewn 
the peculiarity of those judgments, and their correspond¬ 
ence with the rites and idolatry of that people; with a 
prefatory Discourse concerning the Grecian Colonies front 
Egypt,” 8vo. This is certainly to be reckoned amongst 
Mr. Bryant’s best performances, and as such will be stu¬ 
diously read. 

Professor Dalzel having communicated to the royal so¬ 
ciety of Edinburgh, and afterwards published in a separate 
volume, M. le Chevalier’s “ Description of the Plain of 
Troy,” Mr. Bryant, who many years before had not only 
considered, but written his sentiments on the Trojan war, 
first published, in 1795, his Observations on M. le Cheva¬ 
lier’s treatise, and, in 1796, a Dissertation concerning the 
war itself, and the expedition of the Grecians as described 
by Homer; with the view of shewing that no kuch expe¬ 
dition was ever undertaken, and that no such city in Phry¬ 
gia existed. Of this singular publication we shall only 
notice, that on the one* side it has been remarked that “for 
the repose of Mr. Bryant’s well-earned fame, it probably 
would have been better had this dissertation never been 
written. Even the high authority with which he is armed 
could not warrant h'im in controverting opinions so long 
maintained and established among historians; and in dis¬ 
proving facts so well attested by the most extensive evi¬ 
dence. Great and natural was the surprize of the literary 
world on the appearance of this publication; and very few, 
if any, were the proselytes to the new doctrine which it 
VoL. VIL P 
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inculcates. It was answered by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, in 
a very indecent letter to Mr. Bryant; and in a style more 
worthy of the subject by J. B. S. Morrit, esq. of Rokeby 
park, near Greta bridgeand by Dr. Vincent. On the 
other hand, it ^s been suggested, that “ the te(jimony of 
antiquity goes for nothing in this case, as the whole de¬ 
pends on the authority of Homer; and unless authors can 
be cited anterior to him, or coeval with him, or who did 
not derive their information from him, or some of his tran- 
Bcribera,'"^e whole history of the war .must rest on his au¬ 
thority; and if his airthority were equal to his genius, the 
transactions which he records would stand in need of no 
other suppott.- But, certainly, as the subject stands at 
present, were the alffernative proposed to us, we would 
rather reject the whole as a fable, than receive the half as 
authentic liistory.’’ 

In the following year Mr. Bryant submitted to the pub¬ 
lic a work of a different kind and character, under the title 
of “ The sentiments of Philo Judaeus concerning the 
A0r02, or Word of God, together with large extracts Irom 
his writings, compared with the scriptures in manj' other 
particular and essential doctrines of the Christian reli¬ 
gion,” 1797, 8vo. But, learned and curious as this treatise 
unquestionably is, it appears to have interested the gene¬ 
ral reader less, perhaps, than any of his other productions. 
In addition to those already noticed may be added his 
“ Observations on famous controverted passages in Justin 
Martyr and Josephus,” and a pamphlet addressed to Mr. 
Melmoth, •written with less temper than might have been 
w'ished.. Mr. Bryant closed his labours with a quarto vo¬ 
lume of “ Dissertations on the prophecy of Balaam ; the 
standing still of the sun in the'time of Joshua; the jaw¬ 
bone of the ass with which Samson slew the Philistines; 
and the history of Jonah and the whale:” subjects in them¬ 
selves exceedingly curious, and treated with much inge¬ 
nuity; but these tracts having been written above thirty , 
years before, Mr. Bryant, ip revising, made so many al¬ 
terations, as, through a defect of memory, render the 
remarks in one part inconsistent with those in another, 
which materially diminished the value of the whole. Other 
wridtfgs to a considerable extent remain in the hands of 
i$k':’executor, and various small poems, verses, &c. are 
mA recollected as the production.of his early years. Of 
this sort were bis incomparable verses to Bel Coqke; his 
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ludicrous dissertation on pora, and bis apotheosis of a cat, 
juvenile pieces, which show thdl he bad a considerable ta> 
lent for humour. 

In forming a general estimate of Mr. Bryant’s literary 
character, it will be found that, as a classical scholar, he 
had few equals; his acquaintance with, history, and the 
topics of general information, was of very uncommon ex¬ 
tent,' but from the tyaiit of Oriental literature, and the 
stricter sciences, he yielded too often to the impulses of 
a vigorous fancy. It will, notwithstanding, be found from 
repeated perusals of his writings, that he deservedly ranks 
amongst the first men of his age, and frdni having conse¬ 
crated his great talents and acquisitions to tire service of 
religion, will be ever entitled tio the Teneraition of mankind. 

In his person Mr. Bryant was lower and more delicately 
formed than men in general, and, consequently, less ca¬ 
pable of strong exercise: but in early life be had great 
agility, particularly in swimming, a circumstance which 
enabled him to save Dr. Barnard, afterward head-master 
of Eton, when drowning. In his ordinary habits of life he 
was remarkable for his temperance, and though his time 
and studies were principally devoted to literature and the 
pursuit of truth, yet bis conversation with those he re¬ 
ceived and conversed with was uncommonly sprightly, as 
he never failed to mix entertaining anecdote with instruc¬ 
tion. In his person be was particularly neat, and in his 
deportment courteous. His liberality was often conspi¬ 
cuous, and the spirit of religion diffused itself through all 
his actions. As few comparatively live so long, instances 
of such exemplary' merit can but rarely be found. He 
died, after a long residence at Cypenham, .near Windsor, 
Nov. 14, 1S04, of axmortification in his leg, occasioned by 
a hurt from the tilting of a chair in reaching down a book 
from its shelf. At his own desire, Mr. Bryant was interred 
in bis parish church, beneath the seat he there occupied. 
He left his valuable library to King’s college, Cambridge; 
2000/. to the society for propagating the gospel, and 1000/. 
to the superannuated collegers «of Eton school, to be dis¬ 
posed of as the provost and fellows think proper. * 

BRYDAL, or BRIDAL (John), a law-writer and an¬ 
tiquary, son and heir pf John Brydal, esq. of tlie Rolls 

* Froin various periodical Journals.—Rees’s and Brewster’s Cyclopedia.-^ 
Baldwin’s Literary Journal, vol. IV.—Monthly and Crit. Reviews.—NichoM 
life of Bowyer,—(lent, Mas. fcv. 
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Liberty, was born in Somersetshire about 1635, and be-- 
came a commoner of Queen’s college, Oxford, in Michael-- 
mas term, 1651, where he took a degree in arts in 1655, 
but left the university without completing it by deter* 
mination. He then settled in Lincoln’s inn, and after the 
usual course of law studies was admitted to the bar. After 
the restoration he became secretary to sir Harbottle Grim- 
ston, master of the rolls. When be died is uncertain, as 
he survived the publication of Wood’s AthensB, from which 
we have extracted this brief notice of him, but he appears 
to have been living in 1704. He published several law 
treatises, some of which are still in estimation : 1. “ Jus 
imaginis apud Anglos, or the Law of England relating to 
the Nobility and Gentry,” 1671, 1675, 8vo. 2. “JusSi- 
gilli; or the law of England touching the four principal 
Seals, the great seal, privy seal, exchequer seal, and the 
signet; also those grand officers to whose custody those 
seals are committed,” 1673, 24mo.^ 3. “ Speculum Juris 
Anglibani; or a view of the Laws of England, as they are 
divided into statutes, common>iaw, and customs,” 1673, 
8vo. 4. “ Jus crimiuis, or an abridgment of the laws of 
treason, murther, conspiracies, poisonings, &c.” 1675, 
1679, 8vo. 5. “Camera Regis, or a short view of Lon¬ 
don, viz. antiquity, &c. officers, courts, customs, fran¬ 
chises,” &c. 1676, 8vo. 6. “ Decus et tutamen ; or a pro¬ 
spect of the laws of England, framed for the safeguard of 
the king’s majesty,” 1679, 8vo. 7. “ Ars transferendi; or 
sure guide to the conveyancer,” 1697, Svo. 8. “ Non 
compos mentis ; or, the law relating to natural fools, mad 
folks, and lunatic persons,” 1700, 8vo. 9. “ Lex Spurio- 
rum; or, the law relating to bastardy, collected from the 
common, civil, and ecclesiastical laws,” 1703, Svo. 10. 
** Declaration of the divers prebeminences or privileges 
allowed by the laws and customs of England, unto the first¬ 
born among her majesty’s subjects the temporal lords in 
parliament,” 1704, fol. Wood adds another work, “Jura 
Coronae; or, his majesty’s royal rights and prerogatives 
asserted against papal usurpations, and all other anti- 
monarchical attempts and practices,” 1680, Svo. * 

BRYDGES (Sir Grey, Lord Chandos), a man of 
abilities, succeeded his father William, fourth lord Chan- 

• Wood’s Athenae, vol. 11.—Collier’i Diet where father- and son seem to he 
confounded, but what Collier iwys erideatly boleugs. W the father.—Worrai’-s 
Riblioifaeaa. 
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Jos, in Nov. 1602. He was a friend of the earl of Esscx^ 
in whose insurrection be was probably involved, for bis 
name appears on the list of prisoners confined in the Fleet 
onjthat account, Feb. 1600, He was made a knight of the 
bath at the creation of Charles duke of York, Jan. 1604, 
and in August 1605 was created M. A, at Oxford, the king 
being present. He was an associate of that active and 
xotnantic character, lord Herbert of Cherbury, and appears 
to Jiave voluiiteered his services in the Low Countries, 
Vvhen the prince of Orange besieged the city of Juliers in 
1610, and the Low Country army was assisted by four 
thousand English soldiers, under the command of sir Ed¬ 
ward Cecil. From the great influence which his hospitality 
a.nd popular manners afterwards obtained in Gloucesser- 
.shire, and his numerous attendants when he visited the 
court, he was styled king of Cotsvvould, the tract of coun¬ 
try on the edge of which his castle of Sudeley was situated. 
On November 18, 1617, he was appointed to receiv^ and 
introduce the Muscovite ambassadors, who iiail h'oii. lu 
costly presents from their master to the king. He died 
August 20, 1621, There is no doubt, says sir Egerton 
Brydges (by whom the preceding notices were drawn to¬ 
gether) that lord Chandos was a man of abilities as well as 
splendid habits of life, and by no means a literary recluse, 
although he is supposed to have been the author of “ Horm 
subsecivaj. Observations and Discourses,” Lond. 1620, 8vo, 
a work containing a fund of good sense and shrewd remark, 
lu sir John Beaumont’s poems are some lines on his death,' 
highly expressive of an excellent character.' 

BRYE (Theodore de), an eminent engraver, was born 
in 1528, at Leige, but resided chiefly at Franefort, where 
he carried on a considerable commerce in prints. Jt does 
not appear to what master he owed his instructions in the 
art, hut the works of Sebast Beham were certainly of great 
service to him. He copied many of the plates engraved 
by’^ that artist, and seems to have principally formed his 
taste from them. He worked almost entirely with the 
graver, and seldom called in the assistance of jlhe point. 
He acquired a neat, free style of engraving,, well adapted 
to small subjects in which many figures were to be repre¬ 
sented, as funeral parades, processions, &c. which he exe- 

> Park’f Koyal and Noble Aathon, vol. II,—Ceiwura Utmriai vel. V.-* 
I’oati, Yol. VI. p. 40. 



cuted in a charming manner. He also drew very correctly. 
His beads, in general, are spirited and expressive, and' the 
other extremities of his figures well-marked. His back¬ 
grounds, though frequently very slight, are touched with a 
masterly hand. He died, as his sons inform us (in the 
third part of Boissard’s collection of portraits), March 27, 
1598. The two first parts of that collection were engraved 
by De Brye, assisted by his sons, who afterwards con¬ 
tinued it. 

His great works are, 1. “The plates for the first four 
volumes of Boissard’s ‘ Roman Antiquities’. ” 2. Those 

for the illustration of “ The Manners and Customs of the 
"Virginians,” in the “ Brief true report of the new found 
land of Virginia, published by Thomas Hariot, servant to 
sir Walter Raleigh, &c.” Francfort, li90. 3. The plates 

to the Latin narrative of the “ Cruelties of the Spaniards 
in America,” 1598 ; and 4. his greatest work, “ Descriptio 
India Orientalis et Occidentalis,” 1598, 5 vols. fol. He 
published also many detached plates, the most remarkable 
and scarce of which is the “ Procession for the funeral of 
sir Philip Sidney.” This is a long roll, contrived and in¬ 
vented by Thomas Lant, gent, servant of that honourable 
knight, and engraven in copper by Derich or Theodore de 
Brie, in the city of London, 1578.” Prefixed is the por¬ 
trait of Mr. Lant, aged thirty-two. It cotitains thirty 
plates (in the copy we have seen, but Strutt says thirty- 
four) and has usually been considered as the first English 
work by De Brye. There was a copy in Mr. Gough’s col¬ 
lection, which was purchased at his sale in 1810 by sir 
Joseph Banks for thirty-eight guineas. Mr. Strutt describes 
another roll by De Brye, representing the procession of 
the knights of the garter in 1576, which was considered as 
unique. The copy belonged to the late sir John Fenn. 
De Brye’s two sons were engravers, but nothing is re- 
porded of them, unless, as already noticed, that they con¬ 
tinued Boissard’s portraits and Roman antiquities.' 

BRYENNIUS (Nicephorus), was a native of Orestia, 
in Macedonia, and married the princess^Anna Comnena, 
daughter of Alexius Comnenus, who raised him to the 
rank of Caesar, but declined announcing him as his suc- 
pessor in prejudice of his own son. After the death of 
Alexius, the empress Irene and her daughter. Anna, at- 

.* Strutt’s Diet.—Lord Orfonl’s Eugrarers. 
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tempted to elevate Bryennius to the empire, but he re¬ 
fused to concur in the plot. Having been sent in 1137 to 
besiege Antioch, he fell sick, and returning to Constan¬ 
tinople, died in that city. His history of the reigns of 
Isaac Coinncniis and of the three succeeding emperors, 
was comprised in four books, and published with a Latin 
translation, by tke Jesuit Puussines, at Paris, in 1661, to 
whieh the annotations of Du Cange were annexed in 
1670.* 

BRYENNIUS (Manuel), the last writer on music in 
the Greek language that has come to our knowledge, 
flourished under the elder Pahcologus, about the year 
1320, and it is probable that he was a descendant of the 
house of Brienne, an ancient French family, tliat went 
into Greece during the crusades, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. His work is divided into tlnee books, 
all which arc contined to harmonics: the first is a kind of 
commentary on Euclid; and the second and third little 
more than explanations of the doctrines of Ptolemy. ’ Mei- 
bomius had promised a Latin translation of this book, but 
dying before it was finished. Dr. Wallis performed the 
task, and it now constitutes a part of the third volume 6f 
his works, published at Oxford, 1699, 3 vols. fol. “ 

BUAT-NANCAY (Louis Gabriel du), chevalier and 
count of Nan^-ay, was born near Livarot, in Normandy, 
March 2, 17S2, and died on his estate at Nan^ay, Sept. 
IS, 1787. He was minister plenipotentiary in most of 
the courts of Germany, and having a great taste for his¬ 
tory, politics, and antiquities, passed much of his time in 
pursuits calculated to gratify it. He published the fol¬ 
lowing works, all of which were well received by his 
countrymen: 1. “Tableau de gouvernement de I’Alle- 
mague,” 1755, 12mo. 2. “ Origines, on I’ancicn gou¬ 

vernement de ia France, de I’Allemagiic, et de I’ltalie,” 
Hague, 1757, 4 vols. 8vo. 3. “*L’HiMoire ancienne des 
peuples de I’Europe,” 1772, 12 vols. 12mo. 4. “ Re- 

(herches sur I’Uistoire d’Alleroagne,” 1772, 2 vols. fob 
5. “ Maximei du gouvernement rnonarchique,” 1789, 
4 vols. 8vo, and several other dissertations od subjects of 
history and politics. He was also authdr of a tragedy 
named “ Charlemagne,” printed, and of another, “ Rosa¬ 
mond,” which remains in manuscript. ’ 

' Morcri.—Dupin. 

. ^ Buraey’f Hut, of Music, roL II.—Rees's Cyclopiailia. 
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BUC (George), a learned antiquary, was born in Lin¬ 
colnshire, in the sixteenth century, and flourished in the 
beginning of the seventeenth. He was descended from 
the ancient family of the Bucs, or Buckes, of West Stan¬ 
ton, and Herthill, in Yorkshire, and Melford-hall, in Suf¬ 
folk. His great-grandfather, sir John Buc, knight, was 
one of king Richard the Third’s favourites, and attended 
that unfortunate prince to the battle of Bosworth, where 
he lost his crown and life. In the first parliament of king 
Henry VII. this sir John Buc was attainted for being one 
of the chief aiders and assistants to the king just now men¬ 
tioned, in the battle of Bosworth, and soon after was be¬ 
headed at Leicester, By this attainder his posterity were 
reduced to very great distress; but, through the interest 
of Thomas duke of Norfolk, the great patron of tlie fa¬ 
mily, they had probably some of their estates restored to 
them, and, among others, that in Lincolnshire, where our 
author was born. In the reign of king James 1. he was made 
one of the gentlemen of his majesty’s privy-chamber, and 
knighted. He was also constituted master of the revels, 
whose office was then kept on St. Peter’s-hill, in London. 
What he mostly distinguished himself by, was writing 
7'he Life and Reign of Richard HI. in five books,” 
wherein, in opposition to the whole body of English his¬ 
torians, he endeavours to represent that prince’s person 
and actions in a quite different light from what they have 
been by others; and takes great pains to wipe off the 
bloody siains that have been fixed upon his character. He 
has also written : The third universitie of England ; or, 
a treatise of the foundations of all the colledges, ancient 
schoutes of priviledge, and of houses of learning, and libe- 
rall arts, within anil about tlie most famous citie of London. 
With a briefe report of the sciences, arts, and faculties 
therein professed, studied, and practised.’’ And a treatise 
of “ The Art of Revels.** Mr. Camden gives him the cha¬ 
racter of “ a person of excellent learning,” and thankfplly 
acknowledges that be “ remarked many things in his his¬ 
tories, and courteously communicated his observations to 
him.” He has since received very' able support, and 
Richard HI. has found a powerful advocate in Horace 
Walpole, the late lord Orford, who in his “ Historic 
Doubts” has, wdth much ingenuity, at least, shewn that 
the evidence produced in confirmation of Richard’s crimes, 
is far from being decisive. But we liave now an “ historic 
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doubt” to bring forward of more importance to the pre¬ 
sent article, which we And in a note on Malone’s Shak- 
speare, in the following words: I take this opportunity 
of correcting an error into which Anthony Wood has fallen, 
and which has been implicitly adopted in the new edition 
of the Biographia Britannica, and many other books. The 
error I allude to, is, that this sir George Buc, who was 
knighted at Whitehall by king James the day before his 
coronation, July 23, 1603, was the author of the cele¬ 
brated ‘ History of king Richard the Third which was 
written above twenty years after his death, by George 
Buck, esq. who was, 1 suppose, his son. The precise 
time of the father’s death, 1 have not been able to ascer¬ 
tain, there being no will of his in the prerogative office ; 
but I have reason to believe that it happened soon after 
the year 1622. He certainly died before August 1629.” 

In answer to this, Mr. Ritson asserts that there can be 
no doubt of the fact, that sir George Buc was the author 
of this History, although published, and said in the title 
to be “composed by George Bucke, esq.” in 1646, his 
original MS. (though much injured by fire) being still 
preserved among the Cotton MSS. Mr. Ritson adds that 
sir George died in 1623. He has also enrolled him 
among his poets, on account of “An Eclog treating of 
crownes, and of garlandes, and to whom of right they 
appert^aine. Addressed and consecrated to the king’s ma¬ 
jestic,” 1605, 4to, and of some other verses. 

Sir George Buc’s History of Richard is printed in Ken- 
net’s Complete History of England, and his “ Third Uni- 
versitie” first printed in 1615, fol. is appended to Stowe’s 
Chronicle, by Howes, 1631.* 

BUCER (Martin), an eminent German reformer, was 
born in 1491, at Schelestadt, a town of Alsace. At the 
age of seven he took the religious habit in the order of St. 
Dominic, and with the leave of the prior of bis convent, 
went to Heidelberg to learn logic and philosophy. Having 
applied himself afterwards to divinity, he made it his en¬ 
deavour to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Greek 
and Hebrew. About this time some of Erasmus’s pieces 
came abroad, which be read with great avidity, and 
meeting afterwards with certain tracts of Luther, and com- 

' Blog. Brit.—Ritson’s Bibliographia Poe6ca.—Arcbteologia, voL I. p. xix. 
vol. IX. p. 13i. 
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paring the doctrine there delivered with the sacred scrip¬ 
tures, he began to entertain doubts concerning several 
things in the popish religion. His uncommon learning 
and his eloquence, which was assisted by a strong aitd 
musical voice, and his free censure of the vices of the 
. times, recommended him to Frederick elector palatine, 
who made him one of his chaplains. After some con¬ 
ferences with Luther, at Heidelberg, in 1521, he adopted 
most of his religious notions, particularly those with re¬ 
gard to justification. However, in 1532, he gave the 
preference to the sentiments of Zuinglius, but used his 
utmost endeavours ^o re-unite the two parties, who both 
opposed the Romish religion. He is looked upon as one 
of the first authors of the reformation at Strasbiirg, where 
he taught divinity for twenty years, and was one of tlie 
ministers of the town. He assisted at many conferences 
concerning religion*; and in 1548, was sent for to Augs¬ 
burg to sign that agreement betwixt the Protestants and 
Papists, which was called the Interim. His warm oppo¬ 
sition to this project exposed him to many difficulties and 
harsbips; the news of which reaching England, where his 
fame had already arrived, Cranmer, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, gave him an invitation to come over, which he 
readily accepted. In 1.549 an handsome apartment was 
assigned him in the university of Cambridge, and a salary 
to teach theology. King Edward VI. had the grea^st re¬ 
gard for him ; being told that he was very sensible of the 
cold of this climate, and suffered much for want of a Ger¬ 
man stove, he sent him an hundred crowns to purchase one. 
He died of a complication of disorders, in 1551, and was 
buried at Cambridge, in St. Mary’s church, with great fu¬ 
neral pomp. Five y’ears after, in the reign of queen Mary, 
his body was dug up and publicly burnt, and his tomb de¬ 
molished ; but it was afterwards set up again by order of 
queen FJizabetb. He married a nun, by whom he had 
thirteen children. This woman dying of the plague, .he 
married another, and, according to some, upon her death, 
he took a third wife. His character is thus given by Burnet: 

Martin Bucer was a very learned, judicious, pious, and 
moderate person. Perhaps he was inferior to none of all 
the reformers for learning; but for zeal, for true piety, 
and a most tender care of preserving unity among the fo¬ 
reign churches, Melancthon and he, without any injury 
done to the rest^ may be ranked apart by themselves. He 
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was much opposed by the Popish party at Cambridge f 
who, though they complied with the law, and so kept tlieir 
places, yet, either in the way of argument, as if it had 
been for dispute's sake, or in such points as were not de¬ 
termined, set themselves much to lessen his esteem. Nor 
was he furnished naturally with that quickness that is ne¬ 
cessary for a disputant, from which they studied to draw 
advantages; and therefore Peter Martyr wrote to him to 
avoid all public disputes.” His writings were in Latin 
and in German, and so numerous, that it is computed they 
would form eight or nine folio volumes. His anxiety to 
reconcile the Lutherans and Zuinglians led him to use 
many general and perhaps ambiguous expressions in his 
writings. He seems to have thought Luther’s notion of 
the sacrament too strong, and that of Zuinglius too weak. 
Verheiden in Latin, and Lupton in English, have given a 
list of his works, but without size or dates.' 

■BUCHAN (Elspeth, or Elizabeth), the foundress of a 
set of modem fanatics, and the daughter of John Simpson, 
the keeper of an inn at Fitmy-Can, the half-way house 
between Banff and Portsoy, in the north of Scotland, was 
born in 1738 ; and, when she had completed her one-and- 
twentieth year, was sent to Glasgow, where she entered into 
the service of Mr. Martin, one of the principal proprietors of 
the Delft-work there. In this situation she had remained 
but a short time, when she accepted proposals of marriage 
from Robert Buchan, one of the workmen in the service 
of the same Mr. Martin. For some years, Robert and 
Elspeth Buchan lived happily together, having many chil¬ 
dren, whom they educated in a manner suitable to their 
station in life. At the time of her marriage, Mrs. Buchan 
was of the episcopal persuasion, but the husband being a 
burgher-seceder, she adopted his principles, and entered 
into communion with that sect. She had always been a con¬ 
stant reader of the scriptures; and taking a number of 
passages in a strictly literal sense, she changed her opi¬ 
nions about the year 1779, became the promulgator of many 
singular doctrines, and soon brought over to her notions 
Mr. Hugh Whyte, a dissenting minister at Irvine, and 

* Melchior Adam in vitis Tbeologorum.—Batesii Vit», p. 250.—Sti^pe’a 
Life of sir Joho Cheke.—^Qen. Diet.—Mosheim and Milner.—^Verheiden’s Effi¬ 
gies.—Lnpton’s Lives.—^Fuller’s Abel Redivivus.—Burnet’s Hist, of the Refor¬ 
mation, and Strype’s Lives of the Archbishops, Annals and MeDM>rials. Several 
MSS. respecting him are in the libnary of C. C. Cetlege, Cambridge, the Srillsb 
Museum, &c. 
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connected with Mr. Bell in Glasgow, and Mr. Bain in 
Edinburgh; and who, upon Mr. Whyte’s abdication of his 
charge, settled Mr. Robertson in bis place at Irvine. She 
went on continually making new converts till April 1790, 
at which time the populace in Irvine rose, assembled 
round Mr. Whyte’s house, and broke all the windows; 
when Mrs. Buchan and the whole of her converts, of whom 
the above-mentioned were a part, to the number of forty- 
six persons, left Irvine. The Btichanites (for so they were 
immediately called) went through Mauchlin, Cumnock old 
and new, halted three days at Kirconnel, passed through 
Sanquhar an J^^Thornhill, and then settled at a farm-house, 
the out-houses of which they bad ail along possessed, pay¬ 
ing for them, as well as for whatever they wanted. 

The gentleman from whom this narrative was received, 
being a merchant in Glasgow, and having occasion to go 
to that country, spent a great part of tvvo days in their 
company in August 1784, conversing with most of them; 
and from him we shall give what he was able to pick up of 
their particular notions: 

“ The Buchanites pay great attention to the bible; be¬ 
ing always reading it, or having it in their pocket, or under 
their arm, proclaiming it the best book in the world. They 
read, sing hymns, preach, and converse much about reli¬ 
gion ; declaring the last day to be at hand, and that no 
one of ail their company shall ever die, or be buried in the 
earth; but soon shall hear the voice of the last trumpet, 
when all the wicked ahall be struck dead, and remain so 
for one thousand years: at the same moment they, the Bu- 
ebanites, shall undergo au agreeable change, shall be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air, from whence they 
shall return to this earth, in company with the Lord Jesus, 
with whom as their king they shall possess this earth one 
thousand years, the devil being bound with a chain in the 
interim. At the end of one thousand years, the devil shall 
be loosed, the wicked quickened, both shall assail their 
cannp, but be repulsed, with the devil at their head, while 
they fight valiantly under the Lord Jesus Christ as their 
captain-general. 

“ Since the Buchanites adopted their principles, they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage, nor consider 
themselves bound to any conjugal duties, or mind to in¬ 
dulge themselves in any carnal enjoyments; but having 
one common purse for their cash, they are sill sisters and 
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brothers, living a holy life as the angels of God; and be¬ 
ginning and continuing in the same holy life, they shall 
live under the Lord Jesus Christ, their king, after his se¬ 
cond coining. The Buchanites follow no industry, being 
commanded to take no thought of to-morrow; but, observ¬ 
ing how the young ravens are fed, and how the lilies grow,^ 
they assure themselves God will much more feed and clothe 
them. They, indeed, sbmetimes work at mason-wright 
and husbandry work to people in their neighbourhood; but 
then they refuse all wages, or any consideration whatever, 
but declare their whole object in working at all is to mix 
with the world, and inculcate those important truths of 
which they themselves are so much persuaded. 

“ Some people call Mrs. Buchan a witch; which she, 
treats with «ontempt. Others declare she calls herself the 
virgin Mary, which title she also refuses; decljaring she 
has more to boast of, viz. that the virgin Mary was only 
Christ’s mother after the flesh, whereas she assures herself 
to be Christ’s daughter after the spirit. 

“ Her husband is still in the burgher-secession commu¬ 
nion ; and when I asked Mrs. Buchan, and others of the 
Buchanites who knew me, if they had any word to any of 
their acquaintances in Glasgow? they all declared they 
minded not former things and former connections; but 
that the whole of their attention was devoted to their fel¬ 
low-saints, the living a holy life, and thereby hastening 
the second coming of their Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Mrs. Buchan died about the beginning of May 1791 ; 
and as her followers were before greatly reduced in num¬ 
ber, it is probable that nothing more will be heard Of them.* 

BUCHAN (William), a medical .writer of grgat popu¬ 
larity, descended of a respectable family in Roxburghshire, 
was born at Ancram in the year 1729 . Having passed 
through the usual school education, he was sent to the 
university at Edinburgh. His inclination leading him to 
mathematics, he became so considerable a proficient in 
that branch of science, as to be enabled to give private, 
lessons to many of the pupils. Having made choice of me¬ 
dicine for his profession, he attended the lectures of the 
several professors, necessary to qualify him'for practice; 
and as he was of a studious turn of mind, his progress in 
knowledge may be supposed to have been equal to bis ap-. 
plication. 


S Last ediUgit sf UiU Dictionary. 
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After having passed a period of not less than nine years 
at the university, he first settled in practice at Sheffield, 
in Yorkshire. He was soon afterwards elected physician to 
a large branch of the Foundling hospital then established at 
Ackworth. In the course of two years he reduced the an¬ 
nual number of deaths among the children from one half 
to one in fifteen ; and by the establishment of due regula¬ 
tions for the preservation of health, greatly diminished the 
previously burthensome expense of medical attendance. 
In this situation, he derived from experience that know¬ 
ledge of the complaints, and of the general treatment of 
children, which was afterwards published in “ The Do¬ 
mestic Medicine,” and in the “ Advice to Mothers 
works which, considering their very general diffusion, have 
no doubt tended to ameliorate the treatment ef children, 
and consequently to improve the constitutions of the pre¬ 
sent generation of the inhabitants of this country. When 
that institution was dissolved, in consequence of parliament 
withdrawing their support from it. Dr Buchan returned to 
Edinburgh, where he became a fellow of the royal college 
of physicians, and settled in the practice of bis profession, 
relying in some measure on the countenance and support 
of the relations of the lady he married, who was of a re¬ 
spectable family in that city. On the death of one of the 
professors, the doctor offered himself as a candidate for 
the vacant chair, but did not succeed. 

About this period, the work entitled “ Domestic Medi¬ 
cine” was»first published, with the view of laying open the 
science of medicine,’and rendering it familiar to the com¬ 
prehension of mankilid in general. In this plan be was 
encouraged by the fete Df. Gregory, of liberal memory, 
who was of opinion, th&t to render medicine generally in¬ 
telligible was the only means of putting an end to the im¬ 
postures of quackery. The work was also patronised by, 
and dedicated to, sir John Pringle, then president of the 
royal society, and a distant relation of the author. This 
work has bad a degree of success unequalled by any other 
medical book in the English language. It has also been 
translated into every European language. On its appear¬ 
ing in Russian, the late empress Catharine transmitted to 
the author a large and elegant medallion of gold, accom¬ 
panied by a letter expressive of her sentiments of the uti¬ 
lity of his exertions towards promoting the welfare of man¬ 
kind in general. Yet successful as this work has proved. 
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Dr. Buchan’s expectations from it were not neat, and he 
sold the copyright in 1771 for a very inconsiderable sum; 
but the liberal purchaser, the late Mr. Cadell, and bis suc¬ 
cessors, made the doctor a handsome present on revising 
each edition, of which he lived to see nineteen published, 
amounting to upwards of 80,000 copies. It has likewise 
been printed in Ireland and America, and pirated in vari¬ 
ous shapes in England, but without much diminution either 
of the sale or credit of the authentic work. 

On the death of Fergusson, the celebrated lecturer on 
natural philosophy, which took place about the year 1775, 
he bequeathed to the doctor the whole of bis apparatus. 
Unwilling that tbia collection, which at that period was 
perhaps the best this country could boast of, should re¬ 
main shut -up and useless, the doctor, with the assistance 
of bis son, who conducted the experimental part, delivered 
several courses of lectures, during three years, at Edin¬ 
burgh, with great success, the theatre being always crowded 
with auditors. On removing to London, he disposed of 
this apparatus to Dr. Lettsom. Of natural philosophy, the 
part which particularly attracted the doctor’s attention was 
astronomy. Nothing delighted him more than to point out 
the celestial phenomena qua fine starlight evening to any 
young person who appeared willing to receive information; 
and the friendship of the late highly respectable .astrono¬ 
mer royal. Dr. Maskelyue, afforded him every facility of 
renovating his acquaintance with the planetary bodies, 
whenever so inclined. » 

He was possessed of a most retentive memory, whiclvwas 
particularly exemplified in his recdlectiou of the Bible, 
which in his more early years he had been much accus- 
' turned to peruse with attention. Oh an appeal being made 
to. him concerning any particular text of scripture, he 
hardly ever erred in giving the very words of which it con¬ 
sisted, and pointing out the precise chapter and verse 
where it was to be found. The same faculty furnished him 
with an infinite fund of amusing anecdotes, which he used 
to relate in a good-humoured and entertaining manner. 
This talent rendered bis company much courted by private 
circles, and interfered with that assiduous attention to 
business requisite to ensure success to a medical practi¬ 
tioner in the metropolis, which his popular reputation and 
pleasing manners were in other respects well calculated to 
. obtain. He latterly confined his practice to giving advice 
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at home, and in that way did more business than most 
people acquainted with his habits supposed. 

The doctor had a prepossessing exterior, and was of a 
mild, humane, and benevolent disposition, which not only 
embraced all the human race, but was extended. to .the 
whole of the animal creation. He was blessed with an ex¬ 
cellent constitution, never having experienced sickness till 
within a year of his decease,, when be began sensibly to 
decline. The immediate cause of his death, of the ap¬ 
proach of which he was sensible, and' which be met with 
the same gentleness and equanimity which characterized 
every action of his life, appeared to be an accumulation of 
water in the chest. He died Feb. 25, 1805,,in the se- 
venty.sixth year of his age, and is buried in the cloisters 
of Westminsterr-abbey. Two children survive him, a daugh¬ 
ter and a son, the latter of whom, a man of profound and 
general learning, has been for some years settled in prac¬ 
tice as a physician in Percy-street, London. 

Bes^ides the w’orks above-mentioned, ^Dr. Buchan pub¬ 
lished a “ Treatise on the Venereal Disease,” 1796, which 
has passed through >'Beveral editions ; “ Cautions concern¬ 
ing Cold-bathing, and drinking Mineral-waters,” 1786, 
8vo; and “A Letter to the Patentee, concerning the me¬ 
dical properties of Fleecy Hosiery,” 1790, 8vo. * 

BUCHANAN (pEORGE), a Scottish historian, and La¬ 
tin poet, of great eminence, and uncommon abilities and 
learning, was descended from au ancient faitiily, and was 
.born at Killairn, in the sbire of Lenox, in Scotland, in the 
month of February 1,506. His father died of the stone in 
the prime of life, whilst his grandfather was yet living; by 
whose extravagance tbe^fandiy, which before was but in 
low circumstances, was etow ifearly reduced to the extre¬ 
mity of want. He had, ho,wever, the happiness of a very 

? rudent mother, Agnes, the daughter of James Heriot of 
'rabrown, who^ though she was left a widow with 6ve sons 
and three daughters, brought them all up in a decent man¬ 
ner, by judicious management. She had a brother, Mr. 
JFames Heriot, who, observing the marks of genius which 
young George Bucbanan discovered when at school, sent 
him to.Paris in 1520 for bis education. There he closely 
applied himself to his studies, and particularly cultivated 
bis poetical talents: but before he had been there quite 

* Gent. 1105.—Memoirs of William Smellie, F. K, S. and F.A.S.E. 

which oontaip i^correspoadenca aritb Dr. Bucbaa, ko,. 
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two years, the death of his ancle, and his own ill state of 
health, and want of money, obliged him to return home. 
Having arrived in his native country, be spent almost a 
year in endeavouring to re-establish his health; and in 
1523, in ordef'to acquire some knowledge of military af¬ 
fairs, he made a campaign with the French auxiliaries, 
who came* over into Scotland with John duke of Albany. 
But ill this new course, of life he encountered so many 
hardships, that he was confined to his bed by sickness all 
the ensuing winter. He had probably much more propen¬ 
sity to his books, than to the sword; for early in the fol¬ 
lowing spring he went to St Andrews, and attended the 
lectures on logic, or rather, as he says, on sophistry, which 
were read in that university by John Major, or Mair, a , 
professor in St. Saviour’s college, and a^isessor to the dean 
of Arts, whom he soon after aceomprenied to Paris. After . 
struggling for about two^years with indigence and ill for¬ 
tune, he was admitted^ in 1 ^ 26 , being then not ipdre than 
twenty years of age; in the college of St. Barbe, Where he _ 
took the degree of B. A. in 1527, and M. A. in 1528, and 
in 1529 was chosen procurator natiohis, 1ind began ||hen to 
teach grammar, which be continued for about three years'. 
But Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Casses, > yoqng Scottish 
nobleman, being then in France, ai^i^pjleiiiin'g to fall 
into the company of Buchanan, was WdeJii;!!^ with his' 
wit. and the agreeableness of his manners, that he pre¬ 
vailed upon him to continue with hiip fivfe,years.. Accord¬ 
ing to Mackenzie, he acted as a kind of tutor to this young 
nobleman ; and, during his stay with him, translated Lin- 
acre’s Rudiments of grammar put of English into Latin; 
which was printed at Paris, by ftobeft Stephens, in 1533, 
and dedicated to the earl of Casliis. He returned to Scot¬ 
land with that nobleman, whose death happened about two 
years after; and Buchanan had then an inclir^tion to re¬ 
turn to France: but James V. king of Scotland prevented 
him,. by appointing him preceptor to bis natural son, 
James, afterwards thejabbot of Kelso, who died in 1548, 
and not, as some say, the earl of Murray, regent of that 
kingdom. About this time, be wrote a satirical poem 
against the Franciscan friars, entitled, “ Soinnium 
which irritated-them to exclaim against him as a heretic. 
Their clainDoVs, however, only increased the distik^ which 
be had conceived against them on account of their disor¬ 
derly and licentious lives; and inclined him the' more to- 
VOL. VII. .0. 
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wards Lutheranism, to which he seems to have bad before 
no inconsiderable propensity. About the year 1538, the 
king having discovered a conspiracy against himself, in 
which he suspected that some of the Franciscans were con¬ 
cerned, commanded Buchanan to write a poem against 
that order. But he had probably already experienced the 
inconveniency of exasperating so formidable a body ; for 
he only wrote a few verses which were susceptible of a 
double interpretation, and he pleased neither party. The 
king was dissatisfied, that the satire was not more poig¬ 
nant ; and the friars considered it as a heinous offence, to 
mention them in any way that was not honourable. But 
the king gave Buchanap a second command, to write 
against them with more severity; which he accordingly 
did in the poem, entkled, “ Franciscanusby which he 
pleased the king, and rendered the friars his irreconcile- 
. able enemies. He soon found, that the animosity of these 
ecclesiastics was of a more durablemature than rOyal fa¬ 
vour : for the king had the meanness to suffer him to feel 
the weight of their resentment, though it had been chiefly 
excited by obedience to bis commands. It was not the 
Franciscans only, but the clergy in general, who were in¬ 
censed against Buchanan : they appear to have made a 
common cause'of it, and they left no stone unturned till 
they had prevailed with the king that he should be tried 
for heresy. He was accordingly imprisoned at the begin¬ 
ning of 1539, but found means to make his escape, as ho 
says himself, out of his chamber-window, while his guards 
were asleep. He fled into England, where he found king 
Henry the Eiglith persecuting both protestants and pajiists. 
Not thinking, that kingdom, thereforej a place of safety, 
he again went over into France, to which he was the more 
inclined because he had there some literary friends, and 
was pleased with the politeness of French manners. But 
when he came to l^aris, be had the mortification to And 
there cardinal Bdaton, who was his great enemy, and who 
appeared there as ambassador from Scotland. Expecting, 
therefore, to receive some ill offices from him, if he con¬ 
tinued at Paris, he withdrew himself privately to Bour- 
deaux, at the invitation of Andrew Govea, a learned Por¬ 
tuguese, who was principal of a new college in that city. 
Buchanan taught in the public scjiools there three years; in 
which ^ttie he composed two tragedies, the one entitled, 
« Bi^tutes, sive Calumnia,” and the other “ Jephthes, 
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•ive Votnm *and also translated the Medea and Alcestit 
of Kuripides. These were all afterwards published; but 
they were originally written in compliance tvith the rules 
of the school, which every year required some new dra¬ 
matic exhibition; and his view in choosing these subjects 
was, to draw off the youth of France as much'as possible 
fmm the allegories, which were then greatly in vogue, to 
a just imitation of the ancients; in which he succeeded be¬ 
yond his hopes. During his residence at Buurdcaux, the 
emperor Charles V. passed through that city ; upon which 
Buchanan presented his imperial majesty with an elegant 
Latin poem, in which the emperor was highly compli¬ 
mented, and a^ which he expressed great satisfaction. But 
the animosity of cardinal Beatoh still pursued our poet: 
for that haughty prelate wrote letters, to the archbishop of 
Bourdeaux, in which he informed him, that Buchanan had 
fled his country for heresy; that he had lampooned the 
church in most viruleht satires; andtliat if he would put 
him to the trial, h^ would find him a most pestilentious 
heretic. Fortunately for Buchanan, these letters fell into 
the hands of some of his friends, who found means to pre¬ 
vent their etfects; and the state of public afl'airs in Scot¬ 
land, in consequence of the death of*king James V. gave 
the cardinal so much employment, as t6 prevent any far¬ 
ther prosecution of his rancour against I^a.qhanan. ‘ 

In 1543, he quitted Bourdeaux^ on account of the pes¬ 
tilence being there; and about this time seems to have had 
some share in the education of Michael de Montaigne, the 
celebrated author of the Essays. In a544, he went to 
Paris, where he taught the second class of the college of 
Bourbon, as Turnebus did the first,'at?d Muretus the third; 
and it appears that in some part of this year he was afflicted 
with tho gout. Ill 1547, he went into Portugal with his 
friend Andrew Qbvea, who had received orders from the 
king his master to return home, and^bring with him a cer¬ 
tain number of learned men, qualifiedPto teach the Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy, and polite literature, in the university 

* A tranilatioD of ihe Baptistes was 1578, when itwas printed at (lOhdon. 
pnblished, in 1641, which Mr. Peck His translation of the Medea of Eari* 
supposed to have been made by Mil- pides was acted at Bourdeaua in 1543. 
ton, and therefore re-printed it with his Mis Jephthes was published alParis in 
New Memoirs of the Lifts and Poetical 1554, and his translation of the Alces- 
Works of Milton, published in 4to, in tis of Euripides at the same place in 
1740. The Baptistes, though the first 1556, 

■Witten, was not publiibed till the year ' 
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which he had lately established at Coimbra. He says, that 
he the more readily agreed to go to Portugal, because that 
** all Europe besides was either actually engaged in toreign 
or domestic wars, or upon the point of being so; and that 
this corner of the world appeared to him the most likely to 
be free from tumults and disturbances. Besides which, 
his companions iiuhat journey were such, that they seemed 
rather his familiar friends than strangers, or foreigners; 
for with most of them he had been upon terms of much in¬ 
timacy for some years ; and they were men well known to 
the world by their learned works 

During the life of Govea, w'ho was a great favourite of 
his Portuguese majesty, matters went on extremely well 
with Bnebanau in Portugal; but after the death of Govea, 
which happened in 1548, a variety of ill treatment was 
practised against the learned men who followed him, and 
particularly against Buchanan. He was accused of being 
author of the poem .against the Franciscans, of having 
eaten flesh in time of Lent, and of having said that, with 
respect to the Eucharist, St. Augustine was more favourable 
to the doctrine of the reformers, than to that of the church 
of Rome. Besides these enormities, it was also deposed 
against him by certain witnesses, that they had heard from 
divers reputable persons, that Buchanan was not orthodox 
as to the Romish faith and religion. These were sufficient 
reasons in that country for putting any man into the in¬ 
quisition ; and accordingly, Buchanan was confined there 
about a year and a half. He was afterwards removed to a 
more agreCitblei prison, being confined in a monastery till 
be should be better instructed in the principles of the 
Romish church. He says of the monks under whose care 
he was placed, that “ tliey were altogether ignorant of re¬ 
ligion, but were otherwise, men neither bad in their mo¬ 
rals, nor rude in their behaviour.” It was during bis re-t. 
sidence in this iiKHiastery, that he began to translate the 

* Mackenziu (iiyii that “ before Bu- command, whom the Franciscans bad 
clianaii undertook this voyage lor For- ofTfiidcd. The king of Portugal being 
tugal, he caused liis friend Andrew saiisfi&l with this apology, Govea, Mi- 
Govea to inform the king of Purlugal, chulas Gruchius, Guiieimus Garantse- 
hy a 4gtter, of ihe whole aflair between us, Jacobus Tsvius, Helius Venelus, 
bim and the Franuiscans in Scotland, Mr. Buchanan, and his brother Mr. 
tnd that the satire he had writ against Patrick Buchanan, embarked for Portn- 
tbeni, was not, as bis enemies gave gal, where they safely arrived in the 
aSfl, -to defame the catholics, but wrote year 1547.” 
in obedieuce to tbe king bis master^ 
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Ptalms of David * into Latin verse; and which he exe¬ 
cuted, says Mackenzie, “ with such inimitable sweetness 
and elegancy, that this version of the Psalms will be 
esteemed and admired as long as the world endures, or 
men have any relish for poetry.” Having obtained his 
liberty in lS5i, he desired a passport of the king, in order 
to return to France; but his majesty endeavoured to re¬ 
tain him in his service, and assigned him a small pension 
till be should procure him an employment. But these 
uncertain hopes did not detain him long in Portugal; and 
indeed, it was not to be supposed that the treatment which 
be had received there, could give a man of Buchanan’s 
temper any great attachment |o the place. He readily 
embraced an opportunity wbicl^ offered of embarking for 
England, where, however, he made no long sta}', though 
some advantageous offers were made him. Edward VI. 
was then upon the throne of England, but Buchanan, ap¬ 
prehending the affairs of that kingdom to be in a very 
unsettled state, went over into France at the beginning of 
the year 1553 . It seems to have been about this time that 
he wrote some of those satirical pieces against the monks, 
which are found in bis “ Fratres Fraterrimj.” He was also 
probably now employed at Paris in teaching the belles- 
lettres; but though he seems to have beep fund of France, 


• Mr. Granger observes, that “ the 
most applauded of Buchanan’s paelieal 
works is his translation of the Psalms, 
particularly of the 104ih.”—“ This 
psalm has been translated into I..alitjr 
by nine Scottish poets. Eight of these 
translations were printed at Itdinburgh, 
1699, 12ino, together with the Poetic 
Duet of Or. George Eglisem with Bu¬ 
chanan. The former accused that 
great |K>et of bad Latin, and bad 
poetry, in his version of this psalm, 
and made no scruple of prefening his 
own translation of it to Buchanan’s.” 
Eglisem made an appeal to the uni. 
versity of Paris, concerning the justice 
of his own criticisms on Buchanan, 
in the second voinroe of the “ Poeta. 
rum Scotorum Mnssa Sacrn,” pub- 
iished at Edinburgh, in 1739, is re¬ 
printed the piece mentioned by Mr. 
Granger, under the following title: 
” Poeiicnm Dnellum: sen Georgii 
Eglisemmii cum Georgio Buchanano 
pro dignitate Paraphraseos Paalmi civ. 
certamen. Cui adnectitnr GuL Bar- 
'elaii, amoeutoram artium tc mediciim 


doctnris, tie eodem certamine judi¬ 
cium ; nec non eunsitium coliegii me- 
dici Parisieiisis de cjus'lein Eglisemmii 
manift, qhud .carmine exbihoit Arc- 
tiirus Jungtonus, M. U.” The vanity 
and absurdity Eglisem are ridiculed 
ip. this witii much humour. Barclay 
says, that " it would be more diMcult 
to find in Buchanan’s translation any 
verses that are not good, than it would 
be to And any in Ivglisem’s that are not 
had.” In the Poeiicnm Duellum the 
versions of the 104th psalm by Bu¬ 
chanan and Eglisem arc printed oppo¬ 
site to eaclt‘*otber; and at the end of 
the second' volume of the Poetariim 
Scotorum, besides the pieces con¬ 
cerning BnebanaU’ and Eglisem, are 
six other versions of* the same psalm, 
by Scottish poets, the last of whom is 
br. Archibald Pitcairae. These are 
the versions mentibiiedf by 'Mr.Grftnger, 
but he enumerates ene more than there 
are, there being only eight in the 
whole, ittoloding those of Buchanaa 
and l^isem. 
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yet he sometimes expresses his dissatisfaction at his treat-* 
ment and situation there. The subject of one of his elegies 
is the miserable condiiion of those who were employed in 
teaching literature at Paris. His income was, perhaps, 
small; and he seems to have had no great propensity to 
csconotny ; but this is a disposition too conimon atiiong the 
votaries of the Muses, to alFord any j)eculiar reproach 
against Buchanan. In 1555, the marshal de Brissac, to 
whom he had dedicated his “ Jephthes,” sent for Buchanan 
into Piedmont, where he then commanded, and made iiim 
preceptor to Timoleon de Cosscj his son; and he spent 
five years in tiiis station, partly in Italy, and partly in 
France. This employment probably afforded him much 
leisure; for he now applied,himself closely to the study of 
the sacred writings, in order to enable him to form the 
more accurate judgment concerning the subjects in con¬ 
troversy between the Protestants and Papists. It was also 
during this period that he composed his ode upon the 
taking of Calais by the duke of Guise, his epithalamium 
upon the marriage of Mary queen’of Boots to the Dauphin 
of France, and part of his poem upon the Sphere. 

In the year 1561, he returned to Scotland, and finding 
the reformation in a manner established there, he openly 
renounced the Romish religion, and declared himself a 
Protestant„but attended the court of queen Mary, and 
even superintended her studies. In 1563 the parliament 
apjiointed him, with others, to inspect the revenues of the 
universities, and to report a model of instruction. He 
was also appointfd by the assembly of the church,- to re¬ 
vise the “ Book of Discipline.” In 1564 the queen gave 
him a pension of five hundred yiounds Scotch, which has 
been, not very reasonably, made the foundation of a charge 
of ingratitude against him, ^causc he afterwards could not 
defend the queen’s conduin with respect to the mur¬ 
der of her husbands and her subsequent marriage with 
Bothwell. About 15^6 he was made principal of St. Leo¬ 
nard’s college, in the university of St. Andrew’s, where he 
taught philosophy for some time; and he employed his 
leisure hours in collecting all his poems, such of them ex¬ 
cepted as were in the hands of his friends, and of which 
he bad no copies. In 1567, on account of his uncommon 
abilities and learning, he was appointed moderator of the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland. He joined 
himself to the jiarty that acted against queen Mary, and 
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appears to have been particularly connected with the earl 
of Murray, who had been educated by him, and for whom 
be had a great regard. He attended that nobleman to the 
conference at York, and afterwards at Hampton-court, 
being nominated one of the assistants to the commissioners 
who were sent to England against queen Mary. He had 
been previously appointed, in an assembly of the Scottish 
nobility, preceptor to the young king James VI.* 

During bis residence in England, he wrote some enco¬ 
miastic verses in honour of queen Elizabeth, and several 
English ladies of rank, from whom he received presents. 
He appears to have been very ready to receive favours of 
that kind; and, like Erasmus, nut to have been at all 
backward in making his wants known, or taking proper 
measures to procure occasional benefactions from the great. 
Iii 1^71 he published his “ Detectio Marias Iteginae,” in 
which he very severely arraigned the conduct and cha¬ 
racter of queen Mary, and expressly charged her with 
being concerned in the murder of her husband lord 
Dandy. At the beginning of 1570, his pupil, the earl 
of Murray, regent of Scotland, was assassinated, which, 
Mackenzie says, “ was a heavy stroke to him, for lie loved 
him as his own life.” He continued, however, to be in 
favour with some of those who were invested with power 
ill Scotland ; for, after the death of the earl of Murray, he 
was appointed one of the lords of the counlRl, and lord 
privy seal. It appears also that he bid a 'pension of one 
hundred pounds a year, settled on him' by queen Eliza¬ 
beth. In 1579 he published his famous treatise “ De Jure 
Uegni apud Scotoswhich ^le dedicated to king James. 
Ill 1582 he published at Edinburgh, his “ History of Scot¬ 
land,” ill twenty books, on which he had chiefly em¬ 
ployed the last twelve or tl^teen years of ids life. He 


* It appears from a story relate" 
by Mackenzie, that Buchanan had not 
til? niiisl profound revereiiee for the 
rank of his royal pnpil. The young 
king being one day at play with his 
fellow piivd, the master of Erskiiie, the 
carl of Mar’s eldest sou, Buchanan, 
who was reading, desired them to make 
less noise. Finding tliat they disre¬ 
garded his admonition, he told his ma¬ 
jesty, that if hr did not hold his tongue, 
he would certainly whip him. The 
king replied, he should be glad to see 
who would bell the cal, alluding to the 


fable. I’poii this, Buchanan threw 
bis book from him in a passion, and 
gave hik majesty a severe whipping, 
’J'lie old countess of Mar, who was in 
an adjoining apartment, hearing the 
king cry, ran to him, and inquired 
what was the matter. He told her, 
that the master; for si> Buchanan was 
called, had whipped him. She imme¬ 
diately asked Buchanan “ how he durst 
put his hand »a the Lord's anointed ?” 
His reply was, “ Madam, I have whip¬ 
ped his a—you may kiss it if yon 
please.” 
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died at Edinburgh the same year, on the 5th of December, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. Towards the close of 
his life, he had sometimes resided ai Stirling. It is said, 
that when he was upon his death-bed, he was informed 
that the king was highly incensed against him for writing 
his book “ De Jure Regni,” and his “ History of Scot¬ 
land to which he replied, that “ he was not much con¬ 
cerned about that; for he was shortly going to a place 
where there were few kings.” We are also told, that when 
he was dying, he called for his servant, whose name was 
Young, and asked him hou^ much money he had of his; 
and finding that it jwas not sufficient to defray the expences 
of his burial, he commanded him to distribute it amongst 
the poor. His servant thereupon asked him: “Who then 
would be at the charge of burying him ?” Buchanan re¬ 
plied, “ That he was very indifferent about that; for if 
be were once dead, if they would not bury him, they 
might let him lie where he was, or throw his corpse where 
they pleased.” Accordingly, he was buried at the ex¬ 
pence of the city of Edinburgh^* Archbishop Spotswood 
says of Buchanan, that in his old age be applied himself 
to write the Scots History, which he renewed with such 
judgment and eloquence, as no country can shew a better: 
only in this he is justly blamed, that he sided with the 
factions of the time, and to justify the proceedings of the 
noblemen f(|;ainst tlie queen, be went so far in depressing 
the royal authority of princes, and allowing their controul- 
ment by subjects^ his bitterness also ia writing of the 
queen, and .of the times, all wise men have disliked; but 
otherwise no man hath merited better of his country for 
learning, nor thereby did bring to it more glory. He was 
buried in the common burial-place, though worthy to have 
been laid in marble, and tojiave had some statue erected 
to bis memory ; but such pl(pipous monuments in his life 
he was wont to scorn and despise, esteeming ir f greater 
credit, as it was said of the Roman Cato, to hav#it asked. 
Why doth he lack a statue ? than to have had one; though 
never so glorious, erected.” - 

Mr. Teissier says, that “ it cannot be denied but Bu¬ 
chanan was a man of admirable eloquence, of rare prudence, 
and of an exquisite judgment; he has written the History 
of Scotland with such elegancy and politeness, that he 
surpasses all the writers of his age; and he has even equalled 
the ancients themselves, without excepting either Sallust 
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or Titus Liviiis. But be is accused by some of being an 
unfaithful historian, and to have shewn in his history an 
extreme aversion against queen Mary Stuart; but his 
master-piece is his Paraphrase upon the Psalms, in which 
he outdid the most famous poets amongst the French and 
Italians.” 

Mr. James Crawford, in his “ History of the House of 
£ste,” says, “ Buchanan not only excelled alt that went 
before him in his own country, but scarce had his equal 
in that learned age in which he lived. He spent tlie first 
flame and rage of his fancy-in poetry, in which he did 
imitate Virgil in heroics, Ovid in elegiacs, Lucretius in 
philosophy, Seneca in tragedies. Martial in epigrams, Ho¬ 
race and Juvenal in satires. He copied after these great mas¬ 
ters so perfectly, that nothing ever approached nearer the 
original : and his immortal Paraphrase on the Psalms doth 
shew, that neither the constraint of a limited matter, the 
darkness of expression, nor the frequent return of tlte 
same, or the like phrases, could confine or exhaust that 
vast genius. At last, in his old age, when his thoughts 
were purified by long reflection and business, and a true 
judgment came in the room of one of the richest fancies 
that ever was, he wrote our History with such beauty of 
style, easiness of expression, and exactness in all its parts, 
that no service or honour could have been done the nation. 
like it, had he ended so noble a work as he*begun, and 
carried it on till James the Fifth’s death. But being un¬ 
happily engaged in a faction, and resentment working vio¬ 
lently upon him, he suffered himself to be so strangely 
biassed, that in the relations he gives of many of the tran¬ 
sactions of bis own time, he may rather pass for a satirist 
than an historian.” 

Burnet says, that “ in the writings of Buchanan there 
appears, not only all the be^lty and graces cf the Latin 
tongue, but a vigour of mind, and quickness of thought, 
far^ beyond Bembo, or the other Italians, who at that time 
affected to revive the purity of the Roman style. It was 
but a feeble imitation of Tully in them; but his style is so 
natural and nervous, and his reflections pn things are so 
solid (besides his immortal poems, in which be shews how 
well be could imitate all the Roman poets, in their several 
ways of writing, that he who compares them will be ofteq 
tempted to prefer the copy to the origioal), that hp » 
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justly reckoned the greatest and best of our modern 
authors.” 

The celebrated Thuanns observes, that “ Buchanan, 
being old, began to write the history of his own country ; 
and although, according to the genius of his nation, he 
sometimes inveighs against crowned heads with severity, 
yet that work is written vvith so much purity, spirit, and 
judgment, that it does not appear to be the production of 
a man who had pas.sed all his days in the dust of a school, 
but of one who had been all his life-time conversant in 
the most important affairs of state. Such was the great¬ 
ness of his mind, and tiie felicity of his genius, that the 
meanness of hi.s condition and fortune has not hindered 
Bucljanan from forming just sentiments ol‘ things of tlie 
greatest moment, or from writing concerning them with a 
great deal of jiulgment.” 

Dr. Robertson, speaking of Buchanan’s History of Scot¬ 
land, says, that “ if his accuracy and impartiality had been, 
in any degree, etpial to the elegance of his taste, and to 
the purity oiul vigour of his style, his histor)' might he 
placed on a level with the most admired compositions of 
the ancients. But, insttiid of rejecting the improbable 
tales of chronicle writers, he was at the utmost pains to 
adorn them; and hath clothed with all the beauties and 
•graces of fiction, those legends which formerly had only 
its wildness and extravagance.” In another place, the 
same celebrated historian observes, that “ the happy genius 
of Buchanan, equally formed to excel in prose and in 
verse, more various, more original, and more elegant, than 
that of almost any other modern who writes in Latin, re¬ 
flects, with regard to this particular, the greatest lustre on 
his country.” 

The genius and erudition of Buchanan have procured 
him, as a writer, the applaule even of his enemies: but, 
as a man, he has been the subject of the most virulent in¬ 
vectives. Far from confining themselves to trufh, tljey 
have not even kept within the bounds of probability ; and 
some of the calumnies which have been published against 
him, related by Bayle, are calculated only to excite our 
rfeibilify. The learned John Lc Clerc has veryably shewn, 
fhat there is much reasojj to conclude, that many of the 
severe censures which have been thrown out against Bu¬ 
chanan, were the result of ignorance, of prejudice, and of 
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party animosity. That he was himself influenced by some 
degree of partiality to the party with which he was con¬ 
nected, that he was sometimes deceived by the reports of 
others, and that in the earlier part of his Histor}', his zeal 
for the honour of his country has led him into some misre¬ 
presentations, may be admitted ; but we do not apprehend 
that he wilfully and intentionally violated the truth, or that 
there is any just ground for questioning his integrity. Le 
Clerc observes, that as to the share which Buchanan had 
in public affairs, it appears even from the Memoirs of sir 
James Melvil, who was of the opposite party, that “ he 
distinguished himself by his probity, and by his modera¬ 
tion.” The prejudices of many writers against him have 
been very great: he had satirized the priests, and many 
of them therefore were his most inveterate enemies; he 
was generally odious to the bigotted advocates for the Ro¬ 
mish church, and to the partisans of Mary; and his free 
and manly spirit rendered him extremely disagreeable to 
court flatterers and parasites, and the defenders of tyranny. 
His dialogue “ De Jure Regni,” which certainly contains 
some of the best and most rational principles of govern¬ 
ment, whatever may be thought of some {)articuiar senti¬ 
ments, and which displays uncommon acuteness and ex¬ 
tent of knowledge, has been one source of the illiberal 
abuse that has been thrown out against him. But it is a* 
performance that really does him great honour; and the 
rather, because it was calculated to enforce sound maxims 
of civil policy, in an age in which they were generally 
little understood. Some farther testimonies of authors 
concerning him may be found in our references. 

Dr. Lettice concludes a well-written life of him by re¬ 
marking, that Buchanan, with regard to his person, is sa’id 
to have been slovenly, inattentive to dress, and almost to 
have bordered upon rusticity in his manners and appear¬ 
ance. The character of his countenance was manly but 
austere, and the portraits remaining of him bear testimony 
to this observation. But he was highly polished in his 
language and style of conversation, which was generally 
much seasoned with wit and humour. On every subjet;t 
he possessed a peculiar facility of illustration by lively 
anecdotes and short moral examples; and when his know¬ 
ledge and recollection failed in suggesting these, his in¬ 
vention immediately supplied him. He has been too justly 
reproached with instances of revenge, and forgetfulness of 
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obligations. These seem not, however, to have been cha¬ 
racteristic qualities, but occasional failures of his nobler 
nature, anil arising from too violent an attachment to 
party, and an affection too partial towards individuals. To 
the same source, perhaps, may be traced that easiness of 
belief to which he is found too frequently to resign his bet¬ 
ter judgment. His freedoni from anxieties relative to for¬ 
tune, and indifference to outward and accidental circum¬ 
stances, gained him, with some, the reputation of a Stoic 
philosopher; but as a state of mind undisturbed by the 
vicissitudes of life, and a disposition to leave the morrow 
to take care of itself, are enjoined by one far better than 
Zeno, let us not forget that Buchanan is affirmed moreover 
to have been religious and devout, nor unjustly place so 
illustrious a figure in the niche of an Athenian portico, 
which claims no inferior station in the Christian temple. ‘ 

BUCHOLTZER, or BUCHOLCER (Abkaium), usual- 
ly ranked among the German reformers, was born Sept. 
28, 1529, at Schonaw near Wittemberg, at which univer¬ 
sity he was educated, and where he contracted an acquain¬ 
tance with Melancthon, and while he was studying the 
scriptures in their original languages, imbibed the prin¬ 
ciples of the reformation. In 1555 he went into Silesia, 
where the senate of Gruubergue invited him to superin- 
..tend a school newly erected in that city. This offer, by 
Melancthon’s advice, be accepted in the following year, 
and raised the school to a very high degree of reputation. 
Melancthon had so good an opinion of him as to declare 
that no young man could be supposed unfit for a univer¬ 
sity, who had been educated under Bucboltzer. Nor was 
he less celebrated as a preacher; and upon account of bis 
services in promoting the reformation, enjoyed the favour 
and patronage of Catherine, widow of Henry duke of 
Brunswick, Ernest prince of Anhalt, and other persons of 
rank. He died at Ffeistad in Silesia, Oct. 14, 1584. He 
composed a chronology from the beginning of the world, te 
the year 1580, under the title of “ isagoge chronologica,” 
which was often reprinted.* 

* Biog. Bri*.—Chalmers’s Life'pf Bnihliman passim, but especially from p. 
310;—Hume, Kubertson, and Stuart’s Histories, as far as respect que-n Mary. 
—Laing’s Histoiy of Scotland, and an elaborate review of it in the Britiah Critic. 
A^t^ackciizie’s &'Otcb writers, vol. III. &c. &e. 

"V MelchiW Adam in vitis Theolog.—Frehcri Theatrum.—Fuller’s Abel Redi- 
tivus.—Moreri.—^Vossius de Sclent. Matbenat.—BKiunt's Cvusnra.—Saxis 
Opumast. 
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BUCK (Samuel) was an ingenious English engraver, 
who, assisted by his brother Nathaniel, drew and engraved 
a large number of plates of various si'/es, consisting of 
views of churches, monasteries, abbies, castles, and other 
ruins. They executed also views of the principal cities 
and towns in England and Wales, and among them a very 
large one of the cities of London and Westminster. They 
are all done in the same style, the back-grounds being 
slightly etched, and the buildings finished with the graver, 
in a stiff manner. Their drawings, especially those ot the 
ruins, &c. appear to have been too hastily made, and are 
frequently inaccurate; but, in many instances, they are 
the only views we have of the places represented; and in 
some, the only views we can have, as several of the ruins 
engraved by them, have since that time been totally de¬ 
stroyed. Their prints amount in the whole to about .500, 
and still bear a great price. Samuel Buck died at his 
apartments in the Temple, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, August 1779. A few mouths before his death a libe¬ 
ral subscription was raised for his support. His brother 
had been dead many years before. * 

BUCK BRI DGE (John), an eminent English prelate, 
was the son of William Buckeridge, by Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of Thomas Keblewbyte of Basilden in Berks, sun 
of John Keblewbyte, uncle to sir Thomas White, founder i 
of St John’s college, Oxford. He was educated iii Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ school, and thence sent to St John’s col¬ 
lege, Oxon, in 1578, where he was chosen fellow, and pro¬ 
ceeded, through other degrees, to D. D. in the latter end 
of 1596. After leaving the university, he became chap¬ 
lain to Robert earl of Essex, and was rector of North B'am- 
bridge in Essex, and of North Kilworth in Leicestershire, and 
was afterwards one of archbishop Whitgift’s chaplains, and 
made prebendary of Hereford, and of Rochester. In 1604, 
he was preferred to the archdeaconry of Northampton; 
and the same year, Nov. 5, was presented by king James 
to the vicarage of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in which he 
succeeded Dr, Andrews, then made bishop of Chichester. 
About the same time he was chaplain to 'the king; was 
elected president'of St. John’s college, 1605, and installed 
canon of Windsor, April 15, 1606. His eminent abilities 
in the pulpit were greatly esteemed at court; insomuch 

• Strutt.—Qent Mhj. 1779, p. 67, 424.—Nichols’* Bowyer. 
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that he was chosen to be one of the four (Dr. Andrews^ 
bishop of Chichester, Dr. Barlow of Rochester, and Dr. 
John King, dean of Christ-church, Oxford, being the 
other three) who were appointed to preach before the king 
at Hampton-court in September 1606, in-order to bring 
the two Melvins an# other presbyterians of Scotland to a 
right understanding of the church of England. He took 
his,text out of Romans xiii. 1. and managed the discourse 
(as archbishop Spotswood, who was present, relates), both 
soundly and learnedly, to the satisfaction of all the hearers, 
only it grieved the Scotch ministers to hear the pope and 
presbytery so often equalled in their opposition to sove¬ 
reign princes. 

In the year 1611 he was promoted to the see of Roches¬ 
ter, to which he was consecrated June 9. Afterwards, hy 
the interest of his sometime pupil. Dr. Laud, then bishop 
of Bath and Wells, he was translated to Ely in 1628 ; 
where, having sat a little more than three years, he died 
May 28, 1681, and on the 31st was buried in the parish 
church of Bromley in Kdiu, without any memorial, al¬ 
though he appears to have been a very pious, learned, and 
worthy bishop, and had been a benefactor to the parish. 
His works are “ De Potestate Papae in rebus temporalibus, 
sive in regibus deponendis usurpata : adversus Robertum 
Cardinalem Bellarmiuum, lib. II. In quibus respondetur 
authoribus, scripturis, rationibus, exempiis contra Gul. Bar- 
claium allatis,” Lon. 1614, 4to. He published also “A 
Discourse on Kneeling at the Communion,” and some oc¬ 
casional sermons, of which a list may be seen in Wood.' 

BUCKHUllST. See SACKVILLE. 

BUCKLAND (Ralph), a popish divine of some note, 
was born at West Harptre, the seat of an ancient family 
of his name in Somersetshire, about 1564. In 1579, he 
was admitted commoner in Magdalen college, Oxford, and 
afterwards passed some years in one of the inns of court. 
Having at last embraced the popish religioB^. he spen( se¬ 
ven years in Doway college, and being sHnained priest, 
returned to England, acted as a missionary forrabdut twenty 
' years, and died in 1611. He published, l.'A translation 
of the '• Lives of the Saints” from Surius. 2. “ A Per- 
jsuasive against frequenting Protestant Churches,” 12ipo. 

* A^. Ox. vol. I.—Bentham’s Ely.—Spotswood’s Hist. p. 497, where he is 
termed bishop :ef Rochester, which lleDtham says be was not until iSU.-^ 
Lodge’s iUuslratioDS, Toh UL Sll. 
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3 . “ Seven sparks of the enkindled flame, with four lamen¬ 
tations, composed in the hard times of queen Elizabeth,’^ 
l2mo. From this book, archbishop Usher, in a sermon 
preached in 1640, on Nov. 5, produced some passages 
hinting at the gun-powder plot. The passages are not, 
perhaps, very clearly in point, nc^ can we suppose any 
person privy to the design fool enough at the same time to 
■give warning of it. This Buckland also wrote “ De Per- 
secutione Vandalica,” a translation from the Latin of Vic¬ 
tor, bishop of Biserte, or Utica. * 

BUCKLER (BenjamIk), D. D. a learned and ingenious 
English clergyman and mitiquar}', was born in 1716, and 
educated at Oriel college, Oxford, where he took his mas¬ 
ter’s degree in 1739. He was afterwards elected a fellow 
of All-Souls college, where he proceeded B. D. in 1755, 
and D. D. in 1759. In 1755 he was presented to the vi¬ 
carage of Cuiuner in Berkshire, by the earl of Abingdon. 
He was also rector of Frilsham in the same county. He 
died and was buried at Cuinner, Dec. 24, 1780, being at 
that time likewise keeper of *fhe archives in the university 
of Oxford, to which olfice he was elected in 1777. His 
talents would in ail probability have advanced him to 
higher stations, had they been less under the influence of 
those honest principles, which, although they greatly dig¬ 
nify a character, are not always of use on the road to pre¬ 
ferment. In truth, says the author of his epitaph *, he 
preserved his integrity chaste and pure: he thought li¬ 
berally, and spoke openly ; a mean action was his con¬ 
tempt. He possessed not great riches, secular honours, 
or court favours; but he enjoyed blessings of a much 
higher estimation, a competency, a sound mind, an honest 
heart, a good conscience, and a faith ugshaken. 

Dr. Buckler, who was an able antiquary, assisted his 
friend and contemporary, Mr. Justice Blackstoue, in his 
researches respecting the right of fellowships, &c. in All- 
Spuls college, and drew up that valuable work, the “ Stem- 
mata Cbicheleana; or, a genealogicafl ^account of some of 
the families derived from Thomas Chichele, of Higham- 
Ferrers, in the county of Northampton'; all whose de- 

■ Ath. Ox. I.—Dodd’s Ch. Hist. vol. II. 

* Bjr a strange mistake, this epitaph that Dr. Itiiokicr liad an oppprtuuity of 
is said (tient. Mag. 1792, p. 224.) to cootribating to the erecliua of bis sta- 
hare been written by Mr. Justice Black- tue iu All-Souls college, 
stoae, who had tlien been dead so long 
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scendants are held to be entitled to fellowships in All-Souls 
college, Oxford, by virtue of their consanguinity to arch¬ 
bishop Chichele, the founder,” Oxford, 1765, 4to. The 
college having afterwards purchased, at Mr. Anstis’s sale, 
many large MS volumes by him, relating to the history 
and constitution of tnls college, and the case of founder’s 
kindred. Dr. Buckler published “ A Supplement to the 
Stemmata,” Oxford, 1775, and afterwards went on con¬ 
tinuing it, as information od'ered itself^ but no more has 
been published. We find him also as one of the proctors, 
signing bis name to a pamphlet, which he probably wrote, 
entitled “ A reply to Dr. Huddesford’s observations relat¬ 
ing to the delegates of the press, with a narrative of the 
proceedings of the proctors with regard to their nomination 
of a delegate,” Oxford, 1756, 4to. In this it is the ob¬ 
ject to prove, against Ur. Huddesford, liiat the right of 
nominating such delegates is in the proctors absolutely, 
and that the vice-chancellor has not a negative. 

Long before this. Dr. Buckler afforded a proof of ex¬ 
cellent humour. Mr. Pointer having in his account of the 
antiquities of Oxford, a superficial and incorrect work, 
degraded the famous mallard of Ail-Souis into a goose. 
Buckler published, but without his name, " A complete 
vindication of the Mallard of All-Souls college against the 
injurious suggestions of the rev. Mr. Pointer,” Load. 1750, 
8vo, and a second edition, 1751. This produced another 
exquisite piece of humour, entitled “ Proposals for print¬ 
ing by subscription, ibe History of the Mallardians.” This 
was to have been executed in three parts, the contents of 
which will give the reader some idea of Mr. Bilson’s hu¬ 
mour, and that of Rowe Mores, who assisted him in drawings 
up the proposals, and bore the expence of some engravings 
which accompany it. “ Part I. Of the origin of the Mal¬ 
lardians. Of the foundation of the house of Mallardians. 
The intent of that foundation, and how far it has been 
answered. Of the affinity between the Mallardians and 
the order of the 'I^ljplemites. Of the library of the Mal¬ 
lardians ; and of Che cat that was starved to deatlt in it 
Part II. Of the manners of the Mallardians. Of their co- 
messatioiis, compotations, ingurgitations, and other enor¬ 
mities, from their first settlement till their visitation by 
archbishop Cranuior. Fart III. The subject of the second 
.part continued from-thc death of archbishop Cranmer to 
‘tiie dissolution of Bradgaie-Uall, alias les Tunnys, (i. e. 
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the Three Tuns Tavern). To the whole will be added, a 
full account of die annual festival of the Mallardians. Of 
the adventures common at this festival. Of the presidents, 
or lords of this festival, with their characters drawii at 
length. Of the 'Swopping-Song of^he Mallardians, with 
annotatipns on the same. Of the progress of the Mallar* 
duns to Long Crendon, and of their demeanour to Da- 
mosels. And, lastly, a true history of their doughty cham¬ 
pion Pentrapolin a Calamo, usually style^ by way of emi¬ 
nence, The BucKLEa of the Mallardians.”—Dr. Buckler 
published also two occasional sermons in 1759.* 

BUCQUET (John Baptist Michel), an eminent French 
physician, censor royal, doctor-regent and professor of 
chemistry in th^'faculty of medicine at Paris, an adjunct 
of the academy of sciences, and an ordinary associate of 
the royal medicaf society, was born at Paris, Feb. 18, 1746. 
His father intended him for the bar, but his inclination 
soon led him to relinquish that profession for the study of 
the various sciences connected with medicine, in all which 
he made great proficiency, and gave lectures on mine¬ 
ralogy and chemistry. His plan and familiar mode of 
teaching soon procured him numerous pupils, and connect¬ 
ing himself with Lavoisier and other eminent chemists, he 
instituted a variety of experiments which, while they pro¬ 
cured him the notice and honours of his profession, much 
impaired his health, and at a very early age, he was so de¬ 
bilitated in body and mind, as to require the use of stimu¬ 
lants to excite a momentary vigour; he is even said to 
have taken one hundred grains of opium in a day. By 
these means he was enabled to protract his existence until 
Jan. 24, 1780, when he died completely exhausted, al¬ 
though only in his thirty-fourth year. Except his papers 
in the literary journals, we know of only one publication 
of Bucquet’s, “ Introduction a I’etude des corps naturals, 
tir6s du regne vegetal,” 1773, 2 vols. 12mo. This was 
intended for the use of his pupils. ’ 

BUDDEUS (John Francis), a celebrated Lqtheran di¬ 
vine, was born. June 25, 1667, at Anclam, a town in Po¬ 
merania, where his father was a clergyman, Who bestowed 
great pains on his education, with a view to the same pro¬ 
fession. Before he went to the university, he was taught 

» Gougb’s Topography, vol. II.—Gent. Mag. 1792, p. 224, jcr.—Kipholt’s 
Bowyvr. 

* Klogeadra Academicwns, v»). II. 1799.—-Diet. Hiat. 
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Greek and Latin, Hebrew, ChaldaH, and Syriac, and bad se¬ 
veral times read the scriptures in their original tongues. In 
1685, at the age of eighteen, he was sent to Wittemberg, 
where he studied history, oriental learning, and the canon 
law, under the professors, and with a success pro¬ 

portioned to the stoclr of knowledge he had previously ac¬ 
cumulated. In 1687 he received the degreeof M. A. and 
printed on that occasion his thesis on the symbols of the 
Eucharist. In |689 he was assistant professor of philo¬ 
sophy ; and some time after, having removed to Jena, gave 
lessons to the students there with the approbation and es¬ 
teem of the professors. In 1692 he was invited to Co- 
bourg, as professor of Greek and Latin. In 1693, when 
Frederick, elector of Braudenburgh, afterwards king of ^ 
Prussia, founded the university of Halle, Buddeus was 
appointed professor of moral and political philosophy, and 
after filling that ofEce for about twelve years, he was re¬ 
called to Jena in 1705, to be professor of theology. The 
king of Prussia parted with him very reluctantly on this 
occasion, but Buddeus conceived his new office so much 
better calculated for his talents and inclination, that he 
retained it for the remainder of his life, refusing many 
advantageous offers in other universities ; and the dukes of 
Saxony of the Ernestine branch, to whom the university 
of Jena belongs, looking upon Buddeus as its greatest or¬ 
nament, procured him every comfort,.and bestowed their 
confidence on him in the case of various important affairs. 
In 1714, he was made ecclesiastical counsellor to the duke 
of Hildbufghausen ; and afterwards was appointed inspec¬ 
tor of the students of Gotha and Altenburgh ; assessor of 
the Concilium arctius, which bad the care of the university 
of Jena; and be was several times pro-rector, the dukes 
of Saxony always reserving to themselves the rectorate of 
that university. Under his care the university flourished 
in an uncommon degree, and being an enemy to the scho¬ 
lastic mode of teaching, he introduced that more rational 
and philosophical system which leads to useful knowledge. 
Amidst all these employments, he was a frequent and po¬ 
pular .preacher, carried on an extensive correspondence 
with the learned men of his time, and yet found leisure for 
the composition-of his numerous works. He died Nov. 19, 
1729. A very long list of bis works is given in our autho¬ 
rity ; the principal are: 1. “ Elementa Philoraphise prac- 
lic», instrumentalis et theorericse,” 3 vols. 8vq. 2 . In- 
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»titutione8 Theologie lUpralis,” 1711, 4to, often reprinted. 
3. Historia Ecclesiastica Veteris Testainenti,” J7l5, 
1718, 2 vols, 4to. 4. Institutiones Tiieolugicae, Dog- 
maticae, variis observationibus iilustratee,” 1723, 3 vols. 4to. 
5. “Miscellanea Sacra,” 1727, S^ols. 4to. 6. “The 
Great German Historical Dictiona^,” 2 vols. folio, and 
often reprinted, was principally drawn up by our author, 
and published with his name. ‘ 

BUDEUS, or BUDE' (William), an eminent scholar 
and critic, the- descendant of an ancient and illustrious 
family in France, lord of Marli-la-ville, king’s counsellor, 
and master of requests, was born at Paris in 1467. He 
was the second sun of John Bude, lord of Vere and Viiliers, 
secretary to the king, and one of the grand officers of the 
French chancery. In his infancy he was provided with 
masters; but such was the low state of Parisian education 
at tiiat time, that when sent to the university of Orleans to 
study law, he remained there for three years, without 
making any progress, for want of a proper knowledge of 
the Latin language. Accordingly, on his return home, his 
parents had the mortification to discover that he was as 
ignorant as when he went, disgusted with study of any 
kind, and obstinately bent to pass his time amidst the 
gaieties and pleasures of youth, a course which his fortune 
enabled him to pursue. But after he had indulged this 
humour for some time, an ardent passion fur study seized 
him, and became irresistible. He immediately disposed 
of his horses, dogs, &c. with which be followed the chace, 
applied himself to study, and in a short time made very 
considerable progress, mthough be had no masters, nor 
either instruction or example in his new pursuit. He be¬ 
came, in particular, an excellent Latin scholar, and although 
his style is not so pure or polished as that of those who 
formed themselves in early life on the best models, it is 
far from being deficient in fluency or elegance. His know¬ 
ledge of the Greek was so great that John de Lascaris, the 
most learned Grecian of his time, declared that Bucid might 
be compared with the first orators of ancient Athens. This 
language is perhaps complimentary, but it'cannot be de¬ 
nied that his knowledge of Greek was veiy extraordinary, 
considering how little help he derived from instructions. 
He, indeed, employed at a large salary, one Hermonj’mus, 

> BibUotbeqttc Genasnique, voLXXII.—Cbaufepie Diet.—Ssxii OnomasL 
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but soon found that he was verjilftuperficial, and had ac¬ 
quired the reputation of a Greek scholar merely from 
knowing a little more than the French literati, who at that 
time knew nothing. Hence BudiJ used to call himself avlo- 
lu&m & i, c. ^If-taught and late taught. The work 

by which he gained most reputation, and published under 
the title “ De Asse,” was one of the first efforts to clear up 
the difficulties relating to the coins and measures of the 
ancients; and although an Italian, Leonardus Portius, pre¬ 
tended to claim some of his discoveries, Bud6 vindicated 
his right to them with spirit and success. Previously to 
this he had printed a translation of some pieces of Plutarch, 
and “ Notes upon the Pandects.” His fame having 
reached the court, he was invited to it, hut was at first 
rather reluctant. He appears to have been one of those 
who foresaw the advantages of a diffusion of learning, and 
at the same time perceived an unwillingness in the court 
to entertain it, lest it should administer to the introduction 
of what was called heresy. Charles VIII. was the first 
'who invited him to court, but died soon after: his suc¬ 
cessor Louis XII. employed him twice on embassies to 
Italy, and made him his secretary. ' This favour cojUinued 
in the reign of Francis I. who sent for Bud^ to court when 
it was held at Ardres at the interview of that monarch with 
Henry VIll. the king of England. From this time Francis 
.paid him much attention, appointed him his librarian, and 
master of the requests, while the Parisians elected him 
provost of the merchants^ I'his political inffuence he em¬ 
ployed in promoting the inte'r&ts of literature, and sug¬ 
gested to Francis I. the de^gn of establishing professor¬ 
ships for languages and the sciences at Paris. I’he ex¬ 
cessive heats of the year l'5'40 obliging the king to take a 
journey to the coast of Normandy, Budd accompanied his 
majesty, but unfortunately was seized with a fever, which 
carried him off' Aug. 23, 1540, at Paris. His funeral was 
private, and at night, by his own desire. This circum¬ 
stance created a suspicion that he died in the reformed re¬ 
ligion ; but of this there is no direct proof, and although 
he occasionally made free with the court of Rome and the 
GorruptioBftof the clergy in his works, yet in them like¬ 
wise he wcete with equal asperity of the reformers. Eras¬ 
mus called him portentum Gallia-, the prodigy of France. 
There was a close connection between' these two great 
men. “ Their letters,” says the late Dr. Jortin, ” though 
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full of compliments civilities, are also full of little 
bickerings and contests : which shew that^ftheir friendship 
was not entirely free from some small degree of jealousy 
and envy; especially on the side of £ud^, who yet in 
other respects was an excellent peiwon,” It is not easy 
to determine on which side the jeiiousy lay; perhaps it 
was on both. £ud^ might envy Erasmus for his superior 
taste and wit, as well as his more extensive learning; and 
perhaps Erasmus might envy Bud6 for a superior know¬ 
ledge of the Greek tongue, which was generally ascribed 
to him. 

Budd was a student of incessant application, and when 
we consider him as beginning his studies late, and being 
afterwards involved in public business, and the cares of a 
numerous family, it becomes astonishing that he found 
leisure for the works he gave to the public. He appears 
in general to have been taken with the utmost reluctance 
from his studies. He even complains in the preface to his 
book “ De Asse,” that he had not more than six hours 
study on his wedding-day. He married, however, a lady 
who assisted him in his library, reaching him what hooks 
he requested, and looking out particular passages which he 
might want. In one of his letters he represents himself as 
married to two wives, by one of whom he had sons and 
daugliters; and by the other named Philologia, he had 
books, which contributed to the maintenance of his natu¬ 
ral issue. In another he remarks that, fur the first twelve 
years of his marriage, he had produced more children than 
books, but hopes soon to bring his publications on a par 
with his children. It is of him a story is told, which, if 
we mistake not, has been applied to another: One day a 
servant entered his study, in a great fright, and exclaimed 
that the house was on fire. Bud6 said calmly, “ Why don’t 
you inform your mistress ? you know 1 never concern my¬ 
self about the house !”■—What affords some probability 
that Budd had imbibed the sentiments of the reformers in 
his latter days, is the circumstance of his widow retiring to 
Geneva, with some of her family, and. making an open* 
profession of the protestant religion. It appears by the 
collections in Baiilet, Blount, and Jortiii in his “ Life of 
Erasmus,” that the eulogies which Budd-received from the 
learned men of his time are exceedingly numerous. His 
works were printed at Basil in 1557, 4 vols. folio. The 
most important of them is bis Commentarii Grscse Lin- 
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gusc,” which is still highly valued by Greek scholars. 
The best edition is that of Basil, 1 356 , fol. ’ 

BUDDEN (John), a civilian of Oxford, the son of John 
Budden of Caiiford, in Dorsetshire, was bom in that 
county in 1566, and entered Merton college in 1582, but 
was admitted scholar bf Trinity college in May of the fol¬ 
lowing year, where he took his bachelor’s degree. He 
was soon after removed to Gloucester hall, where he took 
bis master’s degree, but chiefly studied civil, law. He was. 
at length maiie philosophy reader of Magdalen college, 
and took his bachelor and doctor’s degrees in civil law in 
1602. In 1609 he was made princip^ of New-inn, and 
soon after king’s professor of civil law, and principal of 
Broadgate’s hall, where he died June II, 1620, and was 
buried in the chancel of St. Aldate’s church. Wood says 
he was a person of great eloquence, an excellent rheto¬ 
rician, philosopher, and civilian. He wrote the lives of 
“ William of Wainflete,” founder of Magdalen college, in 
Latin, Oxon, i 602, 4to, reprinted in “ Batesii Vitaeand 
of “ Archbishop Morton,” London, 1607, 8vo. He also 
made the Lathi translation of sir Thomas Bodiey’s statutes 
for his library; and sir Thomas Smith’s “ Common Wealth 
of England;” and from the French of P. Frodius, a civilian, 
“ A Discourse for Parents’ Honour and Authority over their 
Children,” Lond. 16i4, 8vo.* 

BUDGELL (Eustace), esq. a very ingenious but tin- 
fortunate writer, was born at St. Thomas, near Exeter, 
about 1685, and educated at Cbrist-Gburch, Oxford. His 
fatlier, Gilbert Budgell, D. D. descended of an ancient 
family in Devonshire ; bis mother, Mary, was only 
daughter of Dr. William Gulston, bishop of Bristol, whose 
sister Jane married dean Addison, and was mother to the 
famous Addison. After some years stay in the university, 
Mr. Budgell went to London, and was entered of the In¬ 
ner Temple, in order to study law, for which his father 
always intended him; but his inclinations led him more to 
study polite literature, and keep company with the gen- 
teelest persons in town. During his stay at the Temple, 
he contracted a strict intimacy and friendship with Ad¬ 
dison, who was first cousin to his mother; and when Addi¬ 
son was appointed secretary to lord Wharton, lurd-lieu- 

* Gea. Diet—’MnreA.—Vita per Lad. Regiana CemUntiania. Parit, 15it, 
4rto, and in Batesii Vitae.—Jortia’s Etumos.—Baillet Jugement de Savaas.— 
Sa»i Onomait • Wood’s Ath. vot. 1. 
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tenant of Ireland, he offered to make his friend £u8> 
tace one of the clerks of his ofSce, which Mr. Budgeli 
readily accepted. This was in April 1710, when he was 
about twenty-five years of age. He had by this time read 
the classics, the most reputed historians, and the best 
French, English, and Italian writers, and became con¬ 
cerned with Steele and Addison, not in writing the Tatler, 
as has been asserted, but the Spectator, which was begun 
in 1711. All the papers marked with an X were written 
by him, and the whole eighth volumS is attributed to Ad¬ 
dison and himself^ without the assistance of Steele. Se¬ 
veral little epigrams and songs, which have a good deal of 
wit in them, together with the epilogue to the “ Distressed 
Mother,” which had a greater run than any thing of the 
kind before, were also written by Mr. Budgeli '^ear this 
time ; all which, together with the known affection of Ad¬ 
dison fur him, raised his character so much as to give him 
considerable consequence in the literary and political 
world. Upon the laying down of the Spectator, the 
Guardian was set up ; and to this work our author contri¬ 
buted, along with Addison and Steele. In the prefoce it 
is said, that those papers marked with an asterisk were 
written by Mr. Budgeli. 

Having regularly made his progress in the secretary of 
state’s office in Ireland, upon the arrival of George I. in 
England, he was appointed under secretary to Addison, 
and chief secretary to the lords justices of Ireland. He 
was made likewise deputy-clerk of the council in that 
kingdom; and soon after chosen member of the Irish 
parliament, where he acquitted himself as a very good 
speaker, and performed all his official duties with great 
exactness and ability, and with very singular disinterest¬ 
edness. In 1717, when Addison became principai secre¬ 
tary of state in England, he procured for Mr. Budgeli the 
place of accomptant and comptroller-general of the revenue 
in Ireland, and might have had him for his under-secre- 
laiy; but it was thought more expedient for his miyesty’s 
service that he should continue where he was. He held 
these several places till 1718, at which time the duke of 
Bolton was appointed lord-lieutenant. His' grace carried 
over with him one Mr. Edward Webster, whom he made a 
privy-counsellor and his secretary. A misunderstanding 
arising on some account or other, between this gentleman 
and Mr. Budgeli, the latter treated Mr. Webster himself. 
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his education, his abilities, and his family, with the utmost 
contempt. Mr. Budgell was indiscreet enough (for he 
was naturally proud and full of resentment) to write a lam¬ 
poon, prior to this, in which the lord-lieutenant was not 
spared; and which he published in spite of all Addison 
could say against it. Hence many discontents arose be¬ 
tween them, till at length, the lord-lieutenant, in support 
of his secretary, superseded Mr. Budgell, and very soon 
after got him removed from the place of accomptant-ge- 
neral. Mr. Budgell,*not thinking it safe to continue longer 
in Ireland, set out for England, and soon after his arrival 
published a pani))hlct representing his case, entitled “ A 
Letter to the lord ***, from Eustace Budgell, esq. ac- 
comptant-general of Ireland, and late secretary to their 
excellenfcies the lords justices of that kingdomeleven 
hundred copies of which were sold off in one day, either 
from curiosity, or sympathy with his sufferings, which 
seem about this time to have affected his reason. In the 
Posthoy of Jan. 17, 1719, he published an advertisement 
to justify his character against reports which had been 
spread to his disadvantage; and he did not scruple to de¬ 
clare in all companies, that his life was attempted by his 
enemies, which deterred him from attending his seat in 
parliament. Such behaviour made many of his friends 
conclude him delirious; his passions were certainly very 
strong, nor were his vanity and jealousy less predominant. 
Addison, who had resigned the seals, and was retired into 
the country for the sake of his health, found it impossible 
to stem the tide of opposition, which was every where 
running against his kinsman, through the influence and 
power of the duke of Bolton ; and therefore dissuaded him 
in the strongest terms from publishing his case, but to no 
manner of purpose: which made him tell a friend in great 
anxiety, that “ Mr. Budgell was wiser than any man he 
ever knew, and yet he supposed the world would hardly 
believe that be acted contrary to his advice.” ^ 

Mr. Budgcll’s great and noble friend lord Halifax, to 
whom iti 1713-he had dedicated a translation of “ Theo¬ 
phrastus’s Characters,” was dead, and lord Orrery, who 
held him-'in the highest esteem, had it not in his.power to 
serve him. Addison bad indeed got a promise from lord 
Sunderland, that, as soon as the present clamour was a 
little abated, he would do something for him; but that 
gentleman’s death, happening in 1719, put an end to all 
hopes of succeeding at court: where he continued, never- 
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ihcless, to make several attempts, but was constantly kept 
down by the weight of the duke of Bolton. One case 
seems peculiarly hard. The duke of Portland, who was 
appointed governor of Jamaica, made Biidgell his secre¬ 
tary, who w’as about to sail, when a secretary of state was 
sent to the duke, to acquaint him that he might take 
any man in England for his secretary, excepting Mr. 
Budgcll, but that he must not take hhn." In 1720, the 
I’utal year of the South Sea, he was almost ruined, having 
lost above 20,000/. in it. He tried afterwards to get into 
parliament at several places, and spent 5u00l. more in 
unsuccessful attempts, which completed his ruin. And 
from this period he began to behave and live in a ditTerent 
manner from what he had done before; wrote libellous 
pamphlets against sir Robert Walpole and the'ministry, 
and did many unjust things in regard to his relations, being 
distracted in his own private fortune, as indeed he was 
judged to be in his senses. In 1727 he had 1000/. given 
him by the duchess of Marlborough, to whose husband, 
the famous duke, he was related by his mother’s side, with 
a view to his getting into parliament. She knew that he 
had a talent fur speaking in public, that he was acquainted 
with business, and would^probahly run any lengths against 
the ministry. But this scheme failed, for he could never 
get chosen. Jn 1730 he joined the band of writers against 
the administration, and published many papers in the 
“ Craftsman.” He published also, about the same time, 
many other pieces of a political nature. In 1733, he be¬ 
gan a weekly pamphlet called “ The Bee,” which he con¬ 
tinued for about a hundred numbers, making seven or 
eight volumes, 8vo. During the progress of this work, 
which was entirely filled with bis own disputes and con¬ 
cerns, and exhibited many proofs of a mind deranged by 
oppression, or debased by desperate efforts to retrieve his 
character. Dr. Tindal died, by whose will Mr. Budgell 
had 2000/. left him ; and the world being surprised at such 
a gift from a man entirely unrelated to him, to the ex¬ 
clusion of the next heir, a nephew, and the continuator 
of Rapin’s History of England, immediately imputed it 
to his making the will himself. Thus the satirist: 

" Let Budgell charge low Grub-street on my quill. 

And write whate'er he please—except my Will.” Pope. 

It was thought he had some hand in publishing Dr. 
Tindal’s “ Christianity as old as the Creation,” for be often 
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talked of another additional volume on the same subject, 
but never published it. However, he used to inquire very 
frequently after Dr. Conybeare’s health, who had been 
employed by queen Anne to answer the hrst volume, and 
rewarded with the deanery of Christ-churcb for his pains ; 
saying, “ he hoped Mr. Dean would live a little longer, 
that be might have the pleasure of making him a bishop ; 
for he intended very soon to publish the other volume of 
Tindal, which would certainly do the business.” 

After the cessation of “ The Bee,” he became so in¬ 
volved in law-suits, that be w'as reduced to a very unhappy 
situation. He now returned to his original destination of 
the bar, and attended for some time in the courts of law; 
but buding himself incapable of making any progress, and 
being distressed to the utmost, be determined at length 
on suicide. Accordingly, in 1736, be took a boat at So¬ 
merset stairs, after filling bis pockets with stones, and 
ordered the waterman to shoot the bridge ; and, while the 
boat was going under, threw himself into the river, where 
he perished immediately. Several days before, he had 
been visibly distracted in his mind, but no care was taken 
of him. He was never married, but left one natural 
daughter behind him, who afterwards took bis name, and 
was some time an actress at Drury-lane. The morning 
before he committed this act upon himself, he endeavoured 
to persuade this lady, who was then only eleven years old, 
to accompany him, which she very wisely refused. Upon 
his bureau was found a slip of paper, on which were writ¬ 
ten these words: 

“ What Cato did, and Addison approv'd. 

Cannot be wrong.” 

which, however, as far as respects Addison’s approval, 
was a mere delusion of his own brain. 

Mr. Budgell, as a writer, is very agreeable; not argu¬ 
mentative, or deep, but ingenious and entertaining; and 
his style was thought peculiarly elegant, and almost 
ranked with Addison’s, and it is certainly superior to that 
of most English writers. Besides what are above men¬ 
tioned, he published : Memoirs of the Lives and Cha¬ 
racters of the family of the Boyles,” 1737, 8vo, third 
edition, a work of unquestionable authority, in most of the 
facts. Except this and bis papers in the Spectator, none 
of bis works are now in request; but his life is interesting 
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and instructive. His wayward temper; indulgence of pas¬ 
sion and splec!); irregular ambition ; and his connection 
with I'inclal, which ended in a dereliction of moral and 
rel gious principle, sufficiently explain the causes of bis 
untiappiness, and affiird an important lesson.' 

BLTFALMACCO (Buonamico), an eminent Italian 
painter, was born at Florence in 1262, and was for some 
years a disciple of Andrea I'assi. He was pleasant in bis 
conversation, and somewhat ingenious in his compositions. 
A fri. nd, whose name was Bruno, consulting him one day 
how he might give more expression to his subject, Buifal- 
macco answered, that he had nothing to do, but to make 
the words come out of the mouths of his figures by labels, 
on which they might be written, which had been before 
practised by Cimabue. Bruno, thinking him in earnest, 
did so, as several German painters did after him; who, im¬ 
proving upon Bruno, added answers to questions, and 
made iheir figures enter into a kind of conversation. Buf- 
falmacco died in J 340. * 

Bu'FFIEfl (Claude), a learned metaphysician, and vo¬ 
luminous writer, was born in Poland, of French parents. 
May 23, 1661. His parents having removed to Rouen, he 
was educated there, and afterwards entered among the Je¬ 
suits at Paris in 1679, and took the four vows in 1695. 
In 1698 he went to Rome, not at the invitation of the ge¬ 
neral of his order, as nas been asserted, but merely to see 
that celebrated city, in which he remained about four 
months, and then returned to Paris, where he passed the 
greater part of his life in the Jesuits college. Here he was 
first employed on the “ Memoires de Trevoux,” and after¬ 
wards wrote his numerous separate publications. He died 
May 17, 1737. His eloge appeared in the “ Memoires” 
in the same year, but principally regards bis writings, as 
his life appears to have passed without any striking or cha¬ 
racteristic circumstances, being entirely devoted to the 
composition of works of learning or piety, of which the 
following is supposed to be a correct list: 1. Some French 
verses on the taking of Mons and Montmelian, inserted in 
the “Recueil de vers choisis,” Paris, 1701,12mo. 2. “ La 

vie de I’Hermite de Compiegne,” Paris,-1692, 1737, ]2mo. 
3. “ Vie de Dominique George,” abbot of Valricher, Paris, 
1696, 12mo. 4. Pratique de la memoire artificielle 

> Biog. Brit.—Cibber's Lives, vol. V.—British Essayists, voL VI. Pref. te 
tbe Sjiectater. * PilldiigtoB. 
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pour apprendre et pour rotetitr la chronologic, I’hiiitoire 
universelle, &c.” Paris, 1701, 3 vols. and often reprinted 
and extended to 4 vols. 5. “ Verites consolantes du Chris- 
tianisnie,” ibid. 1718, 2d edit. 16mo. 6. “ Histoire de 

I’origine du royaume de Sicile et de Naples,” ibid. 1701, 

12mo. 7. “ La pratique des devoirs des cur^s,” from the 
Italian, Lyons, 1702, 1201 O. 8. “ Abr6g6 de I’histoire 

d’Espagne,” Paris, 1704, 12mo. 9. “ Exainen de pre- 

jug6s viilgaires pour disposer I’csprit a juger sainement 
de tout,” ibid. 1704, 12iuo. 10. “ Les Abeilles,” a fable. 
11. “ I.e degat du Parnasse, ou La Fausse lilterature,” a 
poem, ibid. 1705. 12. “ La vie du comte Louis de Sales,” 

ibid. 170(S, 12nio, afterwards translated into Italian, and 
often reprinted. 13. “ Grammaire Fran 5 oise stir un plan 
nouveau,” ibid. 1709, 12nio, often reprinted. 14. “ Le 
veritable esprit et Ic saint einploi des fetes de reglise,” 
ibid. 1712, 12mo. 15. “ Les principes du raisonnement 

exposes en deux logiques nouvelles, avec des remarques 
sur les logiques,” &c. ibid. 1714, 12mo. 16. “ Geogra- 

pbie universelle avec le secours des vers artificiels et avec 
des cartes,” ibid. 1715, 2 vols. 12mo. 17. “ Homere en 

arbitrage,” ibid. 1715; two letters addressed to the mar¬ 
chioness Lambert, on the dispute between madame Dacier 
and de la Motte, on Homer. 18. “ Hist chronologiqne du 
dernier siecle, &c.” from the year 1600, ibid. 1715, 12mo. 
19. “ Introduction a I’histoire de maisons souveraines de 
rEurope,” Paris, 1717, 3 vols. 12mo.^ 20. “ Exercice de la 
piete,” &c. ib. 1718, often reprinted. 21. “ Tableau chro- 
nologique de I’histoire universelle en forme de jeu,” Paris, 
171.8. 22. “ Nouveaux elemens d’histoire et de geogra¬ 
phic,” Paris, 1718. 23. “ Sentimens Chretien sur les 

principales veritds de la religion,” in prose and verse, and 
with engravings, 1718, 12mo. 24. “ Traii4 des pre¬ 

mieres verites,” Paris, 1724, 121no. A translation of this, 
one of father Bufficr’s most celebrated works, was pub¬ 
lished in 1781, under the title of “ First Truths, and the 
origin of our opinions explained; with an inquiry into the 
sentiments of moral philosophers, relative to our primary 
notions of things,” 8vo. The author has proved himself 
to be a metaphysician of considerable abilities, and with 
many it will be no diminution of his merit, that he starts 
some principles here, which were afterwards adopted and 
expanded by Drs. Reid, Oswald, and Beattie, under the 
denomination of common sense. To prove bow muck 
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these gentlemen have been indebted to him, appears to be 
the sme object of this translation, and especially of the 
preface, which, says one of the literary Journals, thougb 
it is not destitute of shrewdness, yet is so grossly illiberal, 
that we remember not to have read any thing so offensive 
to decency and good manners, even in the rancorous pro¬ 
ductions of some of the late controvertists in metaphysics. 
The writer hath exceeded Dr. Priestley in the abuse of the 
Scotch doctors ; but with a larger quantity of that author’s 
virulence, hath unluckily too small a portion of his inge¬ 
nuity and good sense, to recompense for that shameful af¬ 
front to candour and civility which is too flagrant in every 
page, to escape the notice or indignation of any unpreju¬ 
diced reader.” 

Father Buflier’s next work, which may be considered as 
a supplement to the former was, 25. “ Elemeus de Meta- 
physitjne a la portae de tout le monde,” ibid. 1725, 12rno. 
26. “ Traile de lasociete civile,” ibid. 1726. 27. “Traites 

philosophiques et pratiques d’eloquence et de poesie,” 
ibid. 1728, 2 vols. 12mo. 28. “ Exposition des preuves 

les plus scnsibles de la veritable religion,” ibid. 1732, 
12mu. Besides these he contributed some papers on pbi- 
lological subjects to the “ Memoires de Trevoux.” The 
greater and best part of the preceding works were collected 
and published in a folio volume in 1732, under the title, 
“ Cours des Sciences sur des principes nouveaiix et sim¬ 
ples, &c.” with additions and corrections, the whole form¬ 
ing an useful and perspicuous introduction to the sciences. 
Buflier was not only one of the ablest and most industrious 
writers of his time, but one of the safest; and his having 
made no progress in infidelity, while he professed to be a 
metapiiysician, seems to be the principal objection which 
succeeding French philosophers brought against him. ‘ 

BUFFON (George Louis Le Cleuc, Count of) the 
most eminent French naturalist of the eighteenth centur}", 
the. son of a counsellor of the parliament of Dijon, was 
born at Monthard in Burgundy, September the 7th, 1707. 
Having manifested an early inclination to the sciences, he 
gave up the profession of the law, for which his father had 
designed him. The science which seems to have engaged 
his earliest attachment was astronomy; with a viewt to 
which he applied with such ardour to the study of geome- 


> MvrsrL—Diet. Hiit.—Monthly R«vi*w, vol. LXIIT. 
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try, tliat he always carried in his pocket the elements of 
Euclid. At the age of twenty he travelled into Italy, and 
in the course of his tour he directed his attention to the 
phenomena of nature more than to the productions of art: 
and at this early period he was also ambitious of acquiring 
the art of writing with ease and elegance. In 1728 be 
succeeded to the estate of his mother, estimated at about 
12,000/. a year; which by rendering his circumstances af¬ 
fluent and independent, enabled him to indulge his taste 
in those scientific researches and literary pursuits, to which 
bis future life was devoted. Having concluded his travels, 
at the age of twenty-five, with a journey to England, he 
afterwards resided partly at Paris, where, in 1739, he was 
appointed superintendant of the royal garden and cabinet, 
and partly on his estate at Montbard. Although be was 
fond of society, and a complete sensualist, he was indefa¬ 
tigable in his application, and is said to have employed 
fourteen hours every day in study; he would sometimes 
return from the suppers at Paris at two in the morning, 
when he was young, and order a boy to call him at five; 
and if he lingered in bed, to drag him out on the floor. 
At tliis early hour it was his custom, at Montbard, to dress, 
powder, dictate letters, and regulate his domestic concerns. 
At six he retired to his study, which was a pavilion called 
the Tower of St. Louis, about a furlong from the house, at 
the extremity of the garden, and which was accommodated 
only with an ordinary wooden desk and an armed chair. 
Within this was another sanctuary, denominated by prince 
Henry of'Prussia “the Cradle of Natural History,” in 
which he was accustomed to compose, and into which 
no one was suffered to intrude. At nine his breakfast, 
which consisted of two glasses of wine and a bit of bread, 
was brought to his study ; and after breakfast he wrote for 
about two hours, and then returned to his house. At din¬ 
ner be indulged himself in all the gaieties and trifles which 
occurred at table, and in that freedom of conversation, 
which obliged the ladies, when any of character were his 
quests, to withdraw. When dinner was finished, he paid 
little attention either to bis family or guests; but having 
slept about an hour in his room, he took a solitary walk, 
and then he woulcl either converse with his friends or sit at 
his d^, examining papers that were submitted to his 
judgoidfit." This kind of life he passed for fifty years; and 
to one erho expressed his astonishment at bis great reputa- 
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tion, he replied, “ Have not I spent fifty yezis at my 
desk ?” At nine he retired to bed. In this course he pro¬ 
longed his life, notwithstanding his excessive indulgences 
with women, and his excruciating sufferings occasioned by 
the gravel and stone, which he bore with singular rortitude 
and patience, to his 81st year; and retained his senses till 
within a few hours of his dissolution, which happened on 
the 16th of April, 1788. His body was embalmed, and 
presented first at St. Medard’s church, and afterwards con¬ 
veyed to Montbard, where he had given orders in his will 
to be interred in the same vault with his wife. His funeral 
was attended by a great concourse of academicians, and 
persons of rank, and literary distinction ; and a crowd of at 
least 20,000 spectators assembled in the streets through 
which the hearse was to pass. When his body was opened, 
£7 stones were found in his bladder, some of which were as 
large as a small bean ; and of these 37 were crystallized in 
a triangular form, weighing altogether two ounces and six 
drains. All his other parts were perfectly sound; his brain 
was found to be larger than the ordinary size; and it was 
the opinion of the gentlemen of the faculty who examined 
the body, that the operation of the lithotomy might have 
been performed without the least danger; but to this mode 
of relief M. Buffon had invincible objections. He left one 
son, who fell a victim to the atrocities under Robespierre. 
This son bad erected a monument to his father in the gar¬ 
dens of Montbard; which consisted of a simple coluutn, 
with this inscription; 

“ Excelaee turn humilis columna , 

Parent! suo filius Bufibn, 1785.” 

The father, upon seing this monument, burst into tears, 
and said to the young man, “ Sun, this will do you ho¬ 
nour.” BuiTon was a member of the French academy, 
and perpetual treasurer of the academy of sciences. With 
ft view to the preservation of his tranquillity, he wisely 
avoided the intrigues and parties that disgracefully occu¬ 
pied most of the French literati in his time; nor did he 
ever reply to the attacks that were made upon his works. 
In 1771 his estate was erected into acon;t£; and thus the 
decoration of rank, to which he was hy no means indif¬ 
ferent, was annexed to the superior dignity he had ac¬ 
quired as'one of the most distinguished members of the re¬ 
public of letters. 

• With respect to personal character, his figure -was noble 
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and manly, and his countenance, even in advanced age, 
and notwithstanding excruciating pains, which deprived 
him of sleep sometimes fur sixteen successive nights, was 
calm and placid, and exhibited traces of singular intelli¬ 
gence. Vanity, however, which seemed to have been his 
predominant passiUn, extended even to his person and to 
all his exterior ornaments. He was particularly fond of 
having his hair neatly dressed, and for this purpose he 
employed the friseur, in old age, twice or thrice a day. 
To his dress he was peculiarly attentive ; and took pleasure 
in appearing on Sundays before the peasantry of Montbard 
in laced clothes. At table, as already noticed, be indulged 
in indelicate and licentious pleasantries, and be was fond 
of hearing every gossiping tale which his attendants could 
relate. In his general intercourse with females he was as 
lax and unguarded as in his conversation. During the life 
of his wife, he was chargeable with frequent infidelities ; 
and he proceeded to the very unwarrantable extreme of 
debauching young women, and even of employing means 
to |xocure abortion. His confidence, in the latter period 
of bis life, was almost wholly engrossed by a mademoiselle 
Blesseau, who lived with him for many years; His vanity 
betrayed itself on a variety of occasions in relation to his 
literary performances, which were often the subjects of 
his discourse, and even of his commendation. When he 
was rec^pmlending the perusal of capital works in every 
department of taste and science, he added, with singular 
presumption and self-confidence; “ Capital works are 
scarce; I,know but five great geniuses;—Newton, Bacon, 
Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and myself." He was in the ha¬ 
bit of reciting to those who visited him whole pages of his 
compositions, for he seemed to know them almost all by 
heart; but notwithstanding his vanity, he listened to ob¬ 
jections, entered into a discussion of them, and surren¬ 
dered his own opinion to that of others, when his judg¬ 
ment was convinced. He expressed himself with rapture 
concerning the pleasures accruing from study; and he 
declared his preference of thq writings to the conversations 
of lejirned men, which almost always disappointed him ; and 
therefar ^jfc .volua| a rilv secluded himself from society with 
. such, nn|^ complny was fond of trifling. He maintained, 
howevejr^^ extensive correspondence with jiersolls of rank 
and enSmijnee, but his vanity was perpetually recurring, 
"(farticu^ly towards the end of his life, when his infidelity 
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suggesteil to UiA) that immortal renown was the m'ost pow¬ 
erful of death-hed consdlations *. 

Of his infidelity, his works afford ample evidence; .but 
in his contempt for, religion, he contrived to add hypocrisy 
to impiety, attending with regularity the external obser¬ 
vances of teligrou,. under pretence that, as there must be a 
religion for. the multitude, we should-avoid giving offence. 
“ I have'always,” he said, " named the Creator; but it is 
only putting, mentally in its place, the energy ‘of -nature, 
which results from the two great laws of attraction and im¬ 
pulse. When the Sorboiine plagued- me, I gave all the 
satisfaction which they solicited : • it was^ a form that I de¬ 
spised, but men are silly enough to bp so satisfied- For 
the same reasdn, when I fall dangerously ill, t shall not 
hesitate to send fpr'tlie sacraments. This is due te the 
public religion. ’ -Those who act otherwise arc madmen.’* 
Yet, gross as this hypocrisy was a's to externals, it waa 
not permitted to interfere witli his personal yices. Th6se 
he practised to the last with a zest of unfecruig profligacy 
that-bas, perhaps, never been exceeded; the' debauching^ 
of female children forming his constant and his kst delight. 
He never Mis to allude to sensual |;ratifications in his 
works, and never lost sight of the object; in practice. Yet 
this is the man to whom one of his countrymen, Herault 
de Secbelles, applied the epithets “ great and good,” an 
encomium which has been translated in some.of the English 
journals without remark. ; . ' 

His first publication was a translation from the l^nglish 
of “ Hales’s Vegetable Statics,” 1735, which was followed 
in 1740 by a translation from the tatiii’_ of-“ Newton’s 
Fluxions.” His “ The6ry of the Earth” w.as first published 
in 1744, which was included pi his more celebrated work 
entitled “ Natural History,' general and particular-,” which 
commenced'in 1749, and at its completion in 1767 ex¬ 
tended to. 15 vols. 4to, or 31 Tols. 12mo; .and supplements, 
amounting to several more volumes,,were afterwards added, 
lu the anatomical-part the author was aided by<M. O’Au- 
benton, but in all the other‘parts Buffon himself displays 
his learning, genius, and eloquence, and indulges his fancy 

* BuffoD, dunug the greater part of de BufloD (anatiaanjr were addieated 
liis life, was. jughlv rei-pected in all to him from every part of the world), 
Kurope; and it is said, that durini; the they immediately forwarded them to 
war 1765—Sit, whenever tho captains Pans unopened,—a laarlt of leverence 
of KAglish privateers found in their .foi genius whkh we are faajtpy to ro- 
prizes any boxes addressed to eount cord. 
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in exploring and delineating the whole occonomy of nature. 
To this work, which includes only the history of quadru' 
peds, he added, in 1776, a supplementary volume, con¬ 
taining the history of several new animals, and additions 
to most of those before described. As this, as well as his 
other works, has been so long beford the public, it would 
be unnecessary to enter in this place on their excellences 
or defects. All succeeding naturalists have found some¬ 
thing to blame and something to praise in his works, with 
respect to facts, and much indeed with regard to theory. 

After the completion of bis history of quadrupeds in: 
1767, Bnffon was interrupted in the progress of his labours 
by a severe and tedious indisposition; and therefore the 
two first volumes of his “ History of Birds” did not appear 
till 1771. In the composition of the greatest part of these 
he was indebted to the labours of M. Gftencau de Mont- 
beillard, who adhered so closely to Bnffon’s mode of think¬ 
ing and of expression, tlrat the public could not perceive 
any diflFerence. The four subsequent volumes were the 
joint production of both writers: and each author prefixed 
bis name to liis own articles. The three remaining vo¬ 
lumes were written by BufFon himself, with the assistance 
of the abbt; Bexon, who formed the nomenclature, drew 
up most of the descriptions, and Gonimunicated several 
important bints. I'he work was completed in 1783, but 
on account of tire much greater number of species of birds 
tlian of (piadrupeds, the want of systematic arrangement 
is more to be regretted in this than- in the other history. 
A translation of Buifon’s “ Natural History,” by Mr. 
Sinellie of Edinburgh, comprised in 8 vols. 8vo, was pub¬ 
lished in 1781; to which a fth volume was added in 1786, 
containing a translation of a supplementary volume of 
Buflbn, consisting chiefly of curious and interesting 
facts with regard to the history of the earth. The trails- 
4ator has omitted the anatomical dissections and mensura¬ 
tions of M. D’Aubenton, which greatly enhanced the bulk, 
as weir as the price of the original, and which the author 
himself had omitted in the last Paris edition of his per¬ 
formance. There are likewise some other omissions, which 
are not very imp|j||tent, respecting the method of studying 
natural .history, hlethodipal distributions, and the mode of 
describing animals. These omissions have been amply 
compensated by the translator’s addition of short distinctive 
di^riptions to each species of quadrupeds, of the hgures 
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of sevei'al new animals, and of the synonyms^ as virell as 
the generic and specific characters given by Linnaeus, 
Klein, Brisson, and other naturalists, togetMsr with occa¬ 
sional notes. Buffun's “ History of Birds,” in 9 vols. 8vo, 
with notes and additions, translated by Mr. Leslie, was 
also published in 1793. 

In 1774 Bufibn began to publish a “ Supplement” to 
his Natural History, consisting of the “ History of Mine¬ 
rals,” which contains many curious and valuable experi¬ 
ments, as well as much theory, too lax for the rigour of 
modem science. The concluding volume may be consi¬ 
dered as a kind of philosophical romance- It comprehends 
what the author fancifully denominates the “ Epochas of 
Nature,” or those great changes in the state of the earth 
which he supposes to have successively resulted from his 
hypothesis of its original formation out of the sun. Of 
these cpochas he enumerates seven, of which six are sup¬ 
posed to have been previous to the creation of man. In 
the description of these epochas, as to both their causes 
and effects, the author has indulged the sport of fancy, 
and formed a sort of fairy tale, which he has contrived to 
render amusing add instructive. His works have been col¬ 
lected and published in 35 vols. 4to, and 62 vols. 12mo, 
and of the whole or parts of them new editions occasionally 
appear. After he had completed his “ History of Mine¬ 
rals,” he had formed a design of composing the ” History 
of Vegetablesbut this project was defeated by his death. 
Several of the subjects that occur in his “ Natural History,”' 
and its supplements, have been discussed in separate me¬ 
moirs, and may be found in the Memoirs of the royal aca¬ 
demy of sciences at Paris, for the years 1737, 1738, 1739, 
1741, and 1742.* 

BUGENHAGIUS, or BUGENHAGEN (John), one of 
the German reformers, sometimes, from his native country, 
called PoMERANUS, was born at Julin, or Wollin, near 
Stetm, in Pomerania, June 24, 1485, and his parents be¬ 
ing of some rank in the state were enabled to give him a 
very liberal education. He was sent early to the nniver- 
sity of Grypswald, where he employed his time so assi¬ 
duously in classical learning, that, at th(|||ptge of twenty, he 
taught school at Treptow, and raised that school to a very 
high degree of reputation. The first impressions he ap- 

• Ree$’s and Brewster’s Cyclopsedias—Herault Secbelles, in Peltier’s Paris 
(icndant Panoee 1795 and 17g6.—Kloges des Aeademiciens, vo), IV. 
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peai^ to hare received of the necessity of a reformation, 
ww from a tract of Erasmus: this induced him to look 
with more attention into the sacred volume, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to instruct others by lecturing in his school on va¬ 
rious parts of the Old and New Testament. As a preacher 
he likewise became very popular, and chiefly on account 
of his learningj in which he exceeded many of his contem¬ 
poraries. His knowledge extending also to history and 
antiquities, prince Bogisiaus engaged him to write a “ His¬ 
tory of Pomerania^” furnishing him with, money, books^ 
and records, and this was completed in two years, but il 
was long unpublished, the prince reserving it in manu- 
scripti tor the use of himself and bis court. It appeared 
at last in 1727j 4to. He was still, however, attached to 
the religious principles in which he had been brought lip, 
until in i52l LuthePs treatise on the Babylonish captivity 
was published. Even when he began first to read this, he 
declared the author to be “ the most pestilent heretic that 
ever infested the church of Christbut after a more at¬ 
tentive perusal, fae candidly recanted this unfavourable 
opinion, in the. following, strong .terms, “The whole 
world is blind, and this man alone sees-die truth.” It is 
{urobable that he had communicated this discovery to his 
brethren, for we find that the abbot^ two aged pastors of 
the<cburch, and some other of the friars, began to be con-- 
vinced of'the ewors of popery about the same time. Bu- 
genhagius now avowed die principles of the reformation si> 
openly, that be found it necessary to leave Treptow, and 
lining desirtms of an interview witli Luther, went to Wit- 
teniberg, where lie was chosen pastor of the reformed 
church. Here he constantly taught the doctrines of the 
reformation, both by preaching and writing, for thirty-six 
j'ears. • He always opposed the violent and seditious prac¬ 
tices of Carlostadt, and lived on the most friendly terms 
with Luther and Melaucthon. At first be thought Luther 
hadibeen too violent in bis answer to Henry, VIII. of Eng- 
iandji hut. ;he tdianged bis opinion, and, declared that the 
author'bad treated that monarch with too much lenity. 

' Hs^ublic services were not confined to Wittemherg. 
I%|^2jvhe was ipquested to go to Hamburgh, to draw 
them certain doctrinal articles^ the mode of church 
l^fernment, &c. and he also erected a school-in the mouas- 
uf St, John. In 1530 he performed the same services 
mlijhe reformed church of Lubeck. In I537j he was soli- 
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tiled by Christian king of Denmark to assist his majesty in 
promoting the reformation, and erecting schools in his domi¬ 
nions. All this he appears to have performed'lU an extensive 
scale, for his biographers inform us that besides new mo¬ 
delling the church of Denmark, and substitating superlti- 
tendants for bishops, he appointed ministers in the king¬ 
doms of Denmark and Norway, to the number of twenty- 
four tbousaud. He assisted likewise in-1542, in the ad¬ 
vancement of the reformation in the dukedom of Brunswick 
and other places. At length, after a life devoted to these 
objects, he died April 20, 1558.. He wrote a “ Commen¬ 
tary on the Psalmsannotations on St. Paul’s Epistles; 
a harmony of the Gospels, &c. and assisted Luther in 
translating the bible into German. He used to keep the 
day on . which it was finished as a festival, nailing it the 

Feast of the translation.” His own works were princi¬ 
pally written in Latin. * 

BULKLEY (ChjisLEs), a proteslant dissenting miniatef, 
was born in London, Oct 18, 1719. His mother was the 
daughter, by a second wife, of die celebrated Matthew 
Henry. He was educated first at Chester, from whencfs 
he went to Dr.‘Doddridge’s academy at Northampton in 
1736, and commeticed preacher in the summer of'1740, 
his first settlement being at Welford, in Northamptdtisbir^. 
He appears to have afterwards removed to London, but 
quitted the presbyterian sect, was baptized by immerslotf, 
and joined the general baptists. He preached likewise at 
Colchester, but how long cUnnot be ascertained. In 1743, 
he was chosen minister of a meeting in Wliite’s alley, 
Moorfields. In'1745, this congregation removed to Bar¬ 
bican, and in 1780 to Worship-street, Shoreditch, where 
it remained until his death April 15, 1797. Before this 
event his infirmities had unfitted him for public service ; 
yet at one period he must have enjoyed great popularity, 
as he was chosen to succeed Dr. Jaines Forteri in the Old 
Jewry lecture. Besides severd single sermons, preached 
on particular occasions, be published 1. “ Discourses du 
several subjects,” 1752. 2i “A Vindication of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s writings,” 1753. 3. ^‘^ Not^ on Lord BO- 

lingbroke’s Philosophicail-Writings,” 17 !|S, SvO. '4. ^ C!lb- 
servations on Natural Reiigiou and Cbristiauliy,^ candpclfy 
proposed in a Review of the DisboutSes lately psildWi^ 

_ * Melchior Adam.— Freheri Theatrum. — ^MOner’S Cht Hist. Vsl, V. App.;. &. 
•^Saxiitlnoiiiaiiticoa. .■ 
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by the lord bishop of London,” 1757. 5. CEconomy of the 
Gospel,” 1764, 4to. 6. “ Discourses on the Parables and 
Miracles of Christ,” 1770, 4 vols. 7. “ Catechetical Ex¬ 
ercises,” 1774. 8. “ Preface to notes on the Bible,” 1791, 

and after his death, “ Notes on the Bible,” 3 vols. 8vo. * 

BULKLEY (Peter), an English divine, was born at 
Woodhill, in Bedfordshire, 1582, and educated at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship. 
He had an estate left to him by his father, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in the living of Woodhill. Here he remained for 
twenty-one years, until he was silenced for non-conformity 
by archbishop Laud. On this he converted his estate into 
money, and went to New England in 1635, and carrying 
with him some planters, they settled at a place wbich they 
called Concord, and where they succeeded better than 
Mr. Bulkley did, who sunk his property in iniprovem-nts. 
He died there March 9, 1658-9. His only publication 
was entitled “ The Gospel Covenant opened,” 1651, 4to, 
which passed through several editions, and was one of the 
first books published in that country. ’ 

BULL (George), bishop of St. David’s, was born 
March 25, 1634, in the parish of St. .Cuthbert, at Wells 
in Somersetshsre. He was descended from an ancient and 
genteel family, seated at Shapwick in that county. Our 
prelate’s father, Mr. George Bull, dedicated his son to the 
church from his infancy, having declared at the font, that 
he designed him for holy orders, but he died when George 
was but four years old, and left him under the care of 
guardians, with an estate of two hundred pounds per an¬ 
num. When he was fit to receive the first rudiments of 
learning, he was placed iu a grammar-school at Wells, from 
whence he was soon removed to the free-school of Tiverton, 
in Devonshire, where he made a very quick progress in 
classical learning, and became qualified for the university 
at fourteen years pf age. 

He was entered a commoner of Exeter-college,- in 
Oxford, the loth of July, 1648, under the tuition of Mr. 
Baldwin Ackland, and though he lost much time in the 
pursuit of pleasures and diveraions, yet, by the help of 
logig, which he mastered with little labour, and a close 
waj of reasoning, which was natural to him, he soon 
ginn ed the reputation of a smart disputant, and as 

y^Tans’s Funeral Sermon, iif Prot. Dissentera Magazine, vol. IV. 

lileal’s Hi&t, of Puritans, and Hist, of Ken England, vol. 1. p- 3Q^, 
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sncli was taken notice of and encouraged by his si»< 
periors, particularly Dr. Conaut, rector of the college, 
and Dr. Prideaux, bishop of Worcester, who at that time 
resided in Oxford. He continued in Exeter-college till 
January, 1649, at which time having refused to take the 
oath to the Commonwealth of England, be retired with his 
tutor, Mr. Ackland, who had set him the example, to 
North-Cadbury, in Somersetshire, where he continued 
under the cure of that good and able man, till he was 
about nineteen years of age. This retreat gave him an 
opportunity of frequent converse with one of his sisters, 
whose gfiod sense, and pious admonitions, weaned him 
entirely from all youthful vanities, and influenced him to 
a serious prosecution of his studies. And now, by the 
advice of his friends and guardians, he put himself under 
the care of Mr. W'illiam Thomas, rector of Ubiey, in .So¬ 
mersetshire, a puritan divine, in whose house he boarded, 
with some of his sisters, for the space of two years. To 
this gentleman’s principles, however, he had no lasting at¬ 
tachment, and as he advanced in reading, he began to 
study Hooker, Hammond, Taylor, Episcopius, &c. with 
which his friend Mr. Samuel Thomas, the son of his host, 
supplied him, much against the old gentleman’s will, who 
told his son tliat he would “ corrupt Mr. Bull.” Soon 
after he had left Mr. Thomas, he entertained thoughts of 
entering into holy orders, and for that purpose applied 
himself to Dr. Skinner, the ejected bishop of Oxford, by 
whom he was ordained deacon and priest in the same day, 
being at that time hut twenty-one years of age, and con¬ 
sequently under the age prescribed by the canons, with 
which, however, in times of such difficulty and distress, 
it was thought fit to dispense. Not long after, he accepted 
the small benefice of St. George’s, near Bristol, where, 
by his constant preaching twice every Sunday, the method 
he took in governing his parish, his manner of performing 
divine service, his exemplary life and great charities, be 
entirely gained the affections of his flock, and was very 
instrumental in reforming his parish, which he found over¬ 
run with quake'rs and other sectarists. 

A little occurrence, soon after his coming to this living, 
contributed greatly to establish his reputation as a preacher. 
One Sunday, when he had begun bis sermon, as he was 
turning over his Bible to explain some texts of scripture 
which he had quoted, his notes, which were wrote on 
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^veral small pieces of paper, flew out of his Bible into the 
middle of the church: many of the congregation fell into 
laughter, concluding that their young preacher would be 
non-plussed for want of materials; but some of the more 
sober and better-natured sort, gathered up the scattered 
notes, and carried them to him in the pulpit. Mr. Bull 
took them; and perceiving that most of the audience, 
consisting chiefly of sea-faring persons, were rather in¬ 
deed to triumph over him under that surprize, he clapped 
flRm into his book again, and shut it, and then, without 
referring any more to them, went on with the subject he 
had begun. Another time, while he was preacliing, a 
Quaker came into the church, and in the middle of the 
sermon, cried out “ George, come down, thou art a false 
prophet, and a hirelingwhereupon the parishioners, who 
loved their minister exceedingly, fell upon the poor quaker 
with such fury, as obliged Mr. Bull to come down out of 
the pulpit to quiet them, and to save him from the effects 
of their resentment; after which he went up again, and 
finished his sermon. The prevailing spirit of those times 
would not admit of the public and regular use of the book 
of common-prayer; but Mr. Bull formed all his public 
devotions out of the book of common prayer, and was 
commended as a person who prayed by the spirit, by many 
who condemned the common-prayer as a beggarly element 
and carnal performance. A particular instance ol this 
happened to him upon his being sent for to baptize the 
child of a dissenter in his parish. Upon this occasion, he 
made use of the ofliice of baptism as prescribed by the 
church of England, which he had got entirely by heart, 
and which he went through with so much readiness, gra¬ 
vity, and devotion, that the whole company were ex¬ 
tremely affected. After the ceremony, the father of the 
child returned him a great many thanks, intimating at the 
same time, with how much greater edification those 
]prayed, who entirely depended upon the spirit of God for 
his assistance*.ih their extempore effusions, than they did 
who tied themselves up to premeditated forms ; and that, 
if he had. not made the sign of the. cross, the badge of 
poper^^hs he called it, nobody could have formed the 
least'd^ction to his excellent praydrs. Upon which Mr. 
IjiiU^Munved him the office of baptism in the liturgy, 
was contained every prayer he had used on that 
‘ i> ; Mliicli, with other arguments offered by Mr, 
. ■. v.-,ir ol liu; common prayer, wrought so effec« 
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tually upon the good old man, and his whole family, tb^ 
from that time they became constant attendants on the 
public service of the church. 

Whilst he remained minister of this parish, the provi¬ 
dence of God wonderfully interposed for the preservation 
of his life; for his lodgings being near a powder-mill, Mr. 
Morgan, a gentleman bf the parish, represented to him 
the danger of his situation, and dt the same time invittid 
him to his own house. Mr. Bull, at first, modestly djg|| 
dined the offer, but after some imponunit}' accepted 'UP 
and, not many days after bis removal to Mr. Morgan’s, the 
mill was blown up, and his apartment4vith it. In this part 
of his life he took a journey once a year to Oxford, where 
he stayed about two months, to enjoy the benefit of the 
public libraries. In his way to and from Oxford, he always 
paid a visit to sir William Masters, of Cirencester, 
which means he contracted an intimacy with Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Gregory, the minister of the place, and after some 
time married Bridget, one of his daughters, on the 20th 
of May, 1658. The same year he was presented by the 
lady Pool, to the rectory of Suddington St. Mary, near 
Cirencester, in Glop.cestershire. The next year, J6'59, 
he was made privy to the design of a general insurrec¬ 
tion in favour of king Charles II. and several gentlemen 
of that neighbourhood who were in the secret, chose 
his house at Suddington for one of the places of their 
meeting. Upon the restoration, Mr. Bull frequently 
preached for his father-in-law, Mr. Gregory, at Ci¬ 
rencester, where there was a large and populous con¬ 
gregation ; and his sermons gave such general satisfaction, 
that, upon a vacancy, the people were< very solicitous to 
have procured for him the presentation; but the largeness 
of the parish, and the great duty attending it, deterred 
him from consenting to the endeavours they were making 
for that purpose. In 1662, be was presented by the lofd 
high-chancellor, the earl of Clarendon, to the vicarage of 
Suddington St. Peter, which lay contiguous to Suddington 
St. Mary, at the request of his diocesan Dr. Nicholson, 
bishop of Gloucester, both livings not exceeding lOOf. a 
year. When Mr. Bull came first to the rectory of Sud« 
dington, he began to he more open in the use of the li¬ 
turgy of the church of England,, though it was not yet 
restored by the return of the king; for, being desired to 
.marry a couple, he performed the ceremony, on a Sundajf 
rooroing, in the face of the whole congregation, accortUoi; ^ 
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to the form prescribed by the book of common-prayer. 
He took the same method in governing these parislies, as 
in that of St. George’s, and with the same success; aj)- 
plying himself with great diligence to the discharge of his 
pastoral functions, and setting the people an admirable 
example in the government and oeconomy of his own 
family *. During his residence here, he had an opportu¬ 
nity of confirming two ladies of quality in the protestant 
communion, who were reduced to a wavering state of mind 
Ply the arts and subtleties of the llomish missionaries. The 
only dissenters he had in his parish were quakers ; whose 
extravagances often gave him no small uneasiness. In 
this part of his life, Mr. Bull prosecuted his studies with 
great application, and composed most of his works during 
the twenty-seven years that he was rector of Suddington. 
Several tracts, indeed, which cost him much pains, are en¬ 
tirely lost, through his own neglect in preserving them; 
paiticularly a treatise on the posture used by the ancient 
Christians in receiving the Eucharist; a letter to Dr. Pear¬ 
son concerning the genuineness of St. Ignatius’s epistles; a 
long one to Mr. Glanvil, formerly minister of Bath, con¬ 
cerning the eternity of future punishments; and another, 
on the subject of popery, to a person of very great quality. 
In 1669, he published his Apostolical Harmony, with a 
view to settle the peace of the church, upon a point of the 
utmost importance to all its members; and be dedicated it 
to Dr. William Nicholson, bishop of Gloucester. This 
performance was greatly disliked, at first, by many of the 
clergy, aijd others, on account of the author’s departing 
therein from the private opinions of some doctors of the 
church, and his ipanner of reconciling the two apostles St. 
Paul and St. James, as to the doctrine of justification. It 
was particularly opposed by Dr. Morley, bishop of Win- 


* Every morniDg anti evening llie 
family were called lo prayers, which 
were either (hose composeil by bishop 
Taylor, or take* out of “ The Com¬ 
mon Prayer book the l>est Coropa- 
nioD.” A portion of Scripture was 
read at the same time, with the addi¬ 
tion, on Sunday evenings, of a chapter 
out of the “ Whole Duty of Man.” If 
any o|^is servants could not read, lie 
wotilH' issicn one of the family lo lie 
thdpteacher; and no neglect of duly 
offended him so much as their 
(Kbt^aec from the family dcvulions. The 


constant frame and temper of his mind 
was so traly devout, that he woald fre¬ 
quently in the day-time, as occasion 
offered, use short prayers and ejacula¬ 
tions ; and when he was sitting in si¬ 
lence in bis family, and they, as he 
thought, intent upon other matters, he 
would often with an inexpressible air 
of great seriousness, lift up his hands 
and eyes to heaven, and sometinu-K 
drop tears. He was very frequent aud 
earnest in his prirste devotions, of 
which singing psalms always made a 
part. 
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Chester; Dr.Barlow, Margaret-professor of divinity at Ox¬ 
ford ; Mr. Charles Gataker, a presbyterian divine; Mr. Jo¬ 
seph Truman, a non-conformist minister; Dr. Tully, prin¬ 
cipal of St. Edinund’s-hall; Mr. John Tombes, a famous 
anabaptist preacher; Dr. Lewis Du Moulin, an indepen¬ 
dent; and by M. De Marets, a French writer, who tells 
us, “ that the author, though a professed priest of the 
church of England, was more addicted to the papists, re¬ 
monstrants, and Socinians, than to the orthodox partjk 
Towards the end of 1675, Mr. Bull published his “ 
men Censurae,” &c. in answer to Mr. Gataker, and his 
“ Apologia pro Harmonia,” &c. in reply to Dr. Tully. Mr. 
Bull’s notion on this subject was “ I'hat good works, which 
proceed from faith, and are conjoined with faith, are a 
necessary condition required from us by God, to, the end 
that by the new and evangelical covenant, obtained by 
and sealed in the blood of Christ the Mediator of it, we 
may be justified according to his free and unmerited 
grace.” In this doctrine, and throughout the whole book, 
Mr. Bull absolutely excludes all pretensions to merit on 
the part of men; but the work nevertheless excited tlie 
jealousy of many able divines both in the church and 
among the dissenters, as appears from the above list. 
About three years after, he was promoted by the earl of 
Nottingham, then lord chancellor, to a prebend in the 
church of Gloucester, in which he was installed the 9th of 
October, 1678. In 1680, he finished his “Defence of 
the Nicene Faith,” of which he had given a hint five years 
before in his Apology. This performance, which is levelled 
against the Arians and Socinians on one hand, and the 
Tritheists and Sabellians on the other, was received with 
universal applause, and its fame spread into foreign coun¬ 
tries, where it was highly esteemed by the best judges of 
antiquity, though of dilferent persuasions. Five years after 
its publication, the author was presented^ by Philip Shep¬ 
pard, esq. to the rectoiy of Avening in Gloucestershire, a 
very large parish, and worth two hundred {/bunds per an~ 
num. The people of this parish, being many of them 
very dissolute and immoral, and many more disaffected to 
the church of England, gave him for sonie time great trou* 
ble and uneasiness; but, by his prudent conduct and dili¬ 
gent discharge of bis duty, he at last got the better of their 
prejudices, and converted their dislike into the most cor¬ 
dial love and affection towards him. He liad not been 
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Jong at Arening, before be was promoted, by archbishop 
Sancroft, to the archdeaconry of Landaff, in which he was 
instiflied the 20th of Jane, 1686. He was invited soon 
after to Oxford, where the degree of doctor in divinity 
was conferred upon him by that univewity, without the 
payineiit of the usual fees, in consideration of the great 
and eminent services he had done the church. During the 
reign of James IL the doctor preached very warmly against 
Mlpery, with which the nation was then threatened. Some 
^roe after the revolution, he w'as put into the commission 
of the peace, and continued in it, with some little inter¬ 
ruption, till he was made a bishop. In 1694, whilst he 
continued rector of Avening, he published his “ Judicium ' 
£cclesiie Catholics, &c.” in defence of the “ Anathema,” 
as his fotmer book had been of the Faith, decreed by the 
first council of Nice *. The last treatise which Dr. Bull 
wrote, was his “ Primitive Apostolical Tradition,” &c. 
against Daniel Zwicker, a Prussian. All Dr. Bull’s Latin 
wdrks, which he had published by himself at different times, 
■were collected together, and printed in 1703, in one vo¬ 
lume in folio,' under the care and inspection of Dr. John 
Ernest Grahc, the author’s age and infirmities disabling 
him from undertaking this edition. The ingeiiflous editor 


* Mr. Nelson, soon aftor the publi¬ 
cation of this work, sent it as a present 
to Mr. Bossiiet, bishop of Meanx. That 
prelate camuinnicated it to several 
other French bishops, Uie result of 
which was, that Mr. Nelson was desired 
in a letter from, the bishop of Meaux, 
ttat only to return Dr. Bull bis humble 
thanks, but the unfeigned congratula- 
tioits also of the whole clergy of France, 
then assembled at St. Oermain’s, for 
the great service he had done to the 
catholic church, in so well defending 
her determination, concerning the ne- 
ceeaity of believing the divinity of the 
Bdn df God^ In that letter the bishop 
of Meaux expresses himself in the fol¬ 
lowing terms t *' Ball’s perform¬ 
ance is admirable, the matter be treats 
of could hot be explained with greater 
learning and judgment; but there is 
one thing I wonder at, which is, that 
so great a man, who speaks so advan¬ 
tageously of the church, of salvation 
which is obtained - only in unity with 
her, and of the infallible assistance of 
the Holy Ghost in the council of Nice, 
tsbich infers the same assistance for all 


others assembled in the sane diurcb, 
can continue a moment without ac¬ 
knowledging her. Or, let him tell me, 
sir, what he means by the term catbolic 
church i Is it th|, church of Rome, and 
those that adhere to her r Is it the 
church of England i Is it a confused 
heap of societies, separated the one 
from the other ? And how can they be 
that kingdom of Christ, not divided 
against itself, and which shall never 
perish ? It would be a great satisfac¬ 
tion to me to receive some answer up¬ 
on this subject, that might explain the 
opinion of so weighty and solid an 
author.” Pr. Bull answered the queries 
proposed in this letter; but jusC as 
his answer came to Mr. Nelson’s hands, 
the bishop diet! However, Pr. BulFs 
answer was published, and a second 
edition prixlcd at London, 1707, in 
13mo, under the fhllowing title: “The 
corruptions of the church of Rome, in 
relation to ecclesiastical goveftiment, 
the ndh ef feith, and form of divine 
worship: In answer to the bishop of 
Meatix’s queries,” 



illttstrated the work with many learned annotations, and 
iishered it into the world with an excellent prelace. Dr. 
Bull was in the seventy-first year of his age, when he was 
acquainted with her majesty's gracious intention of con-r 
fencing on him the bishopric of St. David’s; which promo*, 
tion he at first declined, on account of his ill state of health 
and advanced years; but, by the importunity of his friendb^ 
and strong solicitations from the governors of the church, 
he was at last prevailed upon to accept it, and was accor^ 
ingly consecrated in Lambeth-chapel, the 29th of April, 
1705. Two years after, he lost his eldest son, Mr. George 
Bull, who died of the smaU-po.v the 1 Ith of May, 1707, in 
the thirty-seventh year of his age. Our prelate took his 
seat in the house of lords iu that memorable session, when 
the bill passed for the union of the two kingdoms, and 
spoke in a debate which happened upon that occasion, in 
favour of tlie church of England. About July after hi» 
coDsecration, he went into his diocese, and was received 
with all imaginable, demonstrations of respect by the gen¬ 
try and clergy. The episcopal palace at Aberguilly being 
much out of repair, he chose the town of Brecknock for 
the place of his residence; but \vas obliged, about half a 
year before his death, to remove from thence to Aber- 
marless, for the benefit of a freer air. He resided con¬ 
stantly in bis diocese, and cdrefully discharged all the epis¬ 
copal functions. Though bishop Bull was a great admirer 
of our ecclesiastical constitution, yet he would often la¬ 
ment the distressed state of the church of England, chiefly 
owing to the decay of ancient discipline, and the great 
number of lay-impropriations, which he considered as a 
species of sacrilege, and insinu^ed that he had known in¬ 
stances of its being punished by the secret curse which 
hangs over sacrilegious persons. Some time before bis 
last sickness, he entertained thoughts of addressing a cir¬ 
cular letter to all his clergy; and, after his death, there was 
found among his papers one drawn up to that purpose. He 
had greatly impaii'ed bis health, by too intense and unsea¬ 
sonable an appHcatioU^o his studies, and, on the 27th of 
September, 1709, was tnken with a violent fit of coughing, 
which brought, on a fpitting of blood. About the begin¬ 
ning of .February following, he was seized with a $ii£^emr 
per, supposed to be an ulcer, or what they call the inward 
piles; of whiph he died the 17th of the same, month, and 
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was buried, about a week after his death, at Brecknock, 
leaving behind him but two children out of eleven. 

He was tall of stature, and in his younger years thin add 
pale, but fuller and more sangnine in the middle and lat¬ 
ter part of his age; his sight quick and strong, and his 
constitution firm and vigorous, till indefatigable reading, 
and nocturnal studies, to which he was very much ad¬ 
dicted, had first impaired, and at length quite extin¬ 
guished the one, and subjected the other to many infir¬ 
mities ; for his sight failed him entirely, and his strength 
to a great degree, some years before he died. But what¬ 
ever other bodily indispositions he contracted, by intense 
thinking, and a sedenury life, bis head was always free, 
and remained unaffected to the last. As to the tempera¬ 
ture and complexion of his body, that of melancholy 
seemed to prevail, but never so far as to indispose his mind 
for study and conversation. The vivacity of his natural 
temper exposed him to sharp and sudden fits of anger, 
which were but of short continuance, and, sufficiently 
atoned for by the goodness and tenderness of his nature 
towards all his domestics. He had a firmness and con¬ 
stancy of mind which made him not easily moved when he 
had once fixed his purposes and resolutions. He had early 
a true sense of religion ; and though he made a short ex¬ 
cursion into the patlis of vanity, yet he was entirely re¬ 
covered a consitlerable time before he entered into holy 
orders. His great learning was tempered with that modest 
and humble opinion of it, that it thereby shone with 
greater lustre. His actions were no less instructive than 
his conversation; for his exact knowledge of the holy 
scriptures, and of the writings of the primitive fathers of 
the church, had so effectual an influence upon his yiractice, 
that it was indeed a fair, entire, and beautiful image of the 
prudence and probity, simplicity and benignity, humility 
and charity, purity and piety, of the primitive Christians. 
During his sickness, his admirable patience under ex¬ 
quisite pains, and bis continual prayers, made it evident 
that his mind was much fuller of God than of his illness ; 
and he eivtertained those that attended him with such 
beautiful and lively descriptions of religion aud another 
world, as if he had a much clearer view than ordinary of 
what he believed. 

Bishop Bull’s Sermons, and the larger discourses, were 
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published in 1713, 3 vols. 8vo, by Robert Nelson, esq. 
with a Life, occupying a fourth volume, which was also 
published separately. Some of tlie sermons are on curious 
subjects, and seem rather ingenious than edifying, but as 
an assertor of tlie doctrine of the Trinity, bishop Bull must 
be allowed to rank among the ablest divines of the last age. * 
BULL (John), a celebrated musician, and doctor in 
that faculty, was descended froiu a family of that name in 
Somersetshire, and born about the year 1563. Having 
discovered an excellent natural genius for music, he was 
educated in that science, when very young, under Mr. 
William Blitlteman, an eminent master, and organist of 
the chapel to queen Klizabeth. On the 9th of July 1586 
he was admitted bachelor of music at Oxford, having ex.» 
ercised that art fourteen years ; and, we are told, he would 
have proceeded in that university “ had he not met with 
clowns and rigid puritans there, that could not endure 
church-mnsic.” Some time after, he was created tloctor 
of music at Cambridge; but in what year is uncertain, 
tliere being a deficiency in the register. In 1591 he was 
appointed organist of the Queen’s chapel, in the room of 
Mr. Blitheman, deceased; and on the 7th of July, the 
3 'car following, he was incorporated doctor of music at 
On ford. He w'as greatly admired for his fine hand on the 
organ, as well as for bis compositions; several of which 
have been long since publisliod in musical collections, 
besides a large number iu mamiscrijit, that made a part of 
the curious and valuable collection of music lately reposited 
in the library of Dr. Fepusch. Upon the establishment of 
Gresham-college, Dr. Bull was chosen the first professor 
of jitusic there, about the beginning of March 1596, 
through the recommendation of queen Elizabeth; and not 
being able to speak in Latin, he was permitted to deliver 
his lectures altogether in English; which practice, so far 
as appears, has been ever since continued, tliough the 
professors of that science liave often been men of learning. 
In 1601, his health being impaired, so that he was un¬ 
able to perform the duty of his place, he went to travel, 
having obtained leave to substitute, as his "deputy, Mr. 
Thomas Birde, sou of Mr. William Birdc’, one of the gen¬ 
tlemen of her majesty’s chapel. He continued abroad 
above a year. After the death of queen Elizabeth, our 

* Life, by Nelson.—Biuj. Bi it, 
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professor became chief organist to king James I. antlDe- 
cember the 20ih, the same year, he resigned liis profes¬ 
sorship of Greshain-college; but for what reason is not 
known. In 1613 he again left England, induced, pro¬ 
bably, by the declining reputation of church-music, which 
at this, time had not that regard paid to it, that had been 
formerly. He went directly into the Netherlands, where, 
about Michaelmas, the same year, he was received into the 
service of the archduke; and Mr. Wood says he died at 
Hamburgh, or (as others, who remember him, have said) 
at Lubeck. His picture is yet preserved in the music-, 
school at Oxford, among other famous professors of that 
science, w'hich hting round the room. 

Ward has given a long list of his compositions in ma¬ 
nuscript; but the only works in print are his lessons in 
the collection eiititied “ Parthenia,” the first music that 
ever was printed for the virginals. He appears from some 
lessons in this work, to have possessed a pow'er of execu¬ 
tion on the harpsichord far beyond wliat is generally con¬ 
ceived of the masters of that time. But Dr. Burney, who 
has entered very largely into the character of his music, 
seems to think that it evinces more labour than genius, and 
that the great difficulty of performing it is poorly'recom¬ 
pensed by tlie effect produced.' 

BULLEN. See BOLEYNE. 

BULLER (Sir Francis), bai t, a judge of the court of 
king s-bench and common-pleas, the sun of James Bnller, 
esq. member of parliament for the county of Cornwall, by 
Jane, his second wife, one of the daughters of Allen earl 
Bathurst, wa's born in 1745, and educated at a private 
school ill the west of England. After this he removed to 
London, and was admitted of the Inner Temple, Feb. 1763, 
and became a pupil of sir William Asburst, who was at 
that time a very eminent special-pleader, but whom, it 
has been thought,, be excelled. He was always ranked 
among the most eminent of the profession in this branchy 
and his business, as a common-law draughtsman, was im¬ 
mediate, and immense. His practice also at the bar, to 
which , hd was called by the honourable society of the 
Middle*,! ^mplc in Easter Term, 1772, was at first con- 
sider^hki, and in a very short period, became equal to 

• Biog. Brit—Wood’s Fasti, vol. I.—Burney and Hawkins’s Hist of Music. 
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that of almost any of his brethren. Devoting himself en¬ 
tirely to it, he never came into parliament. On Nov. 24, 
1777, he was appointed king’s-counsel, and on the 27th 
of the same month, second judge of the Chester circuit. 
In Easter term, May 6, 1778, by the patronage of lord 
Mansfield, who had a high opinion of bis talents, he was 
made a judge of the king’s-bench, in the joora of sir 
Richard Aston. During the indisposition of lord Mans¬ 
field, for the last three or four years that he held the office 
of chief justice, sir Francis Buller executed almost all the 
business at the sittings at nisi prius, with great ability, 
and lord Mansfield left him 2000/. in his will, which, it is 
said, Mr. justice Buller declined receiving of his lordship, 
when offered as a compensation fbr his trouble. On the 
resignation of lord Mansfield, his expectations were di¬ 
rected to the succession to the high office so long and 
ably filled by that venerable lawyer, but, for various rea¬ 
sons, sir Lloyd Kenyon was preferred. In 1794, in con¬ 
sequence of his declining state of health, which rendered 
him unequal fo the laborious duties of that court, he was, 
on the death of judge Gould, removed to the court of 
commonrpleas, but his health still continuing to decay, h'e 
was about to have obtained his majesty’s leave to resign, 
when he died suddenly, at his house in Bedford-square, 
June 4, 1800, and was interred in a vault in St. Andrew’s 
burying-ground. He was created a baronet in 1789, and 
was succeeded in titles and estate by his son sir F. Buller 
Yarde, which last name he took for an estate. Sir Francis 
Buller was allowed to be ably and deeply versed in the 
law, and was certainly more distinguished for substantial 
than showy talents, ills eloquence at the bar was seldom 
admired, but his addresses from the bench were perspi¬ 
cuous, dignified, and logical. He possessed great quick¬ 
ness of perception, saw the consequences of a fact, and 
the drift of an argument at its first opening, and could 
immediately reply to an unforeseen objection, but was on 
some occasions thought rather hasty. He seldom, how¬ 
ever, formed his opinions without due consideration, 
and was particularly tenacious of what he faad"tbn<> '‘on. 
aidered. 

As a writer he has conferred some obligations on the pro¬ 
fession. His “ Introduction to the law relative to Trials at 
Nisi Prius,” 1772,4to, has passed through six editions, with 
Vox,. VII. T 
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occasional corrections and additions, the last of which was 
printed in 1793, and is considered as a standard work. * 

■ BULLET (John Baptist), a learned French writer, 
member of the academies of Besan 9 on, Lyons, and Dijon, 
and a corresponding member of the academy of inscrip¬ 
tions, was born in 1699, and was professor of divinity in 
the university of Besan^on from the year 1728 ; and after¬ 
wards dean. He had a surprising memory, and although 
devoted to controversial studies, was of a mild and affable 
disposition. His works are of two kinds; some turning 
on religious matters, and others on literary inquiry. They 
are all accurate and solid ; but we are not to look in them 
for elegance of style. The principal of them are: 1. “ His¬ 
tory of the establishment of Christianity, taken from Jewish 
and Pagan authors alone,” 1764, 4to. 2. “ The exist¬ 
ence of God demonstrated by nature,” 2 vols. 8vo. 3. 
“ Answer to some objections of unbelievers to the Bible,” 
3 vols. ] 2mo. 4. “ De apostolica ecclesiaj Gallicanm ori- 
gint;,” 1752, 12mo. 5. “ Memoirs on the Celtic tongue,” 

1754-59, 3 vols. fol. 6. “ Researches into the history of 
Cards,” 1757, 8vo. 7. “ A dissertation on the history of 
France,” 1757, 8vo. 

Of these works, the first was translated into English, and 
published in 1776, under the title of “The History, &c. 
translated by William Salisbury, B. D. with notes by the 
translator, and some strictures on Mr. Gibbon’s account 
of Christianity, and its first teachers,” 8vo, This is a 
very valuable work, but the original w’as long a scarce one 
in this country. Dr. Lardner, before he published the 
third volume of his “ Collection of Testimonies,” endea¬ 
voured to procure a copy, but without success, and was 
therefore obliged to publish his last volume without being 
able to make any use of it. Dr. Lardner’s work is un¬ 
doubtedly more complete and perfect, but the present 
contains within a narrow compass, and therefore more 
useful to the general reader, a clear and distinct view of 
the facts on w’hich Christianity is founded, during the finst 
three centuries, which are by far the most important. 
'Ffaete are also in professor Bullet’s work some useful 
ivnttiy which are not in Lardner; particularly a vindica- 
of certain contested proofs; an argument in favour of 

I Cent. Ma.sr. 1800.—Strictures on EmioeRt Lawyers, 1790, Sro.—Erid^'maii's 
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the Christian cause, built upon the supposed silence of 
Josephus concerning Jesus Christ, &c. His plan is also 
different from Lartlner’s, forming a connected discourse, 
without interruption, and therefore probably better suited 
to a numerous class of readers. 

Our learned professor’s “ Researclies into the history of 
Cards” is at least amusing; but his “ Memoires sur la 
langue Celtique” contributed most to his reputation as a 
scholar of ptofomid research. In these he has endeavoured 
to prove that all Europeans are descended from one com¬ 
mon origin, and, consequently, now speak only different 
dialects of the same language. In this investigation an 
immense number of books and MSS. appear to have been 
consulted, and he made some progress in all the languages 
of the earth, and had recourse to every living and dead 
tongue, where the smallest vestiges of the Celtic were t(.> 
be found. In his dissertations on different subjects of the 
history of France are many curious inquiries. * 

BULLEYN (William), a learned English physician 
and botanist, was descended from an ancient family, and 
born in the isle of Ely, about the beginning of Henry the 
F'-ighth’s reign. He was bred up at Cambridge, as some 
sa)', at Oxford according to others ; but probably botii 
those nurseries of learning had a share in his education. 
We know, however, but little of bis personal history, 
though he was famous in bis profc.ssioii, and a member of 
the college of physicians in London, except what we are 
able to collect from his works. Tanner says, that he was 
a divine as well as a pliysigian; that he wrote a book 
against transubstaiitiation ; and that in .lune 1550 he was 
inducted into the reciory of Blaxhall, in Suffolk, which 
he resigned in November 1554. From his works we learn 
that he had been a traveller over several parts of Germany, 
Scotland, and especially England; and he seems to have 
made it his business to acquaint himself with the natural 
history of each place, and with the products of its soil. 
It appears, however, that he was more permanently settled 
at Durham, where he practised physic with great repu¬ 
tation ; and, among others of the most eminent inhabitants, 
was in great favour with sir Thomas Hilton, knighlgi baron 
of Hilton, to whom he dedicated a book in the last year 
of queen Maiy’s reign. In 1560, he went to London, 
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where, to his infinite surprise, he found himself accused 
by Mr. William Hilton of Biddick, of having murdered his 
brother, the baron aforesaid ; who really died among his 
own friends of a malignant fever. The innocent doctor 
w'as easily cleared, yet his enemy hired some ruffians to 
assassinate him, and when disappointed in this, arrested 
Dr. Bulleyn in an action, and confined him in prison a 
long time; where he wrote some of his medical treatises. 
He was a very learned, experienced, and able physician. 
He was very intimate with the works of the ancient phy¬ 
sicians and naturalists, both Greek, Roman, and Arabian. 
He was also a man of probity and piety, and though he 
lived in the times of popery, does not appear to have been 
tainted with its principles. He died Jan. 7, 1676, and 
was buried in the same grave with his brother Richard 
Bulleyn, a divine, who died thirteen years before, in the 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. I'here is an inscription 
on their tomb, with some Latin verses, in which they are 
celebrated as men famous for their learning and piety. Of 
Dr. Bulleyn particularly it is said, that he was always as 
ready to accommodate the poor as the rich, with medi¬ 
cines for the relief of their distempers. There is a profile 
of Bulleyn, with a long beard, before his “ Government 
of Health,” and a whole-length of him in wood, prefixed 
to bis “ Bulwarke of defence.” He was an ancestor of the 
late Dr. Stukeley, who, in 1722, was at^the expence of 
having a small head of him engraved. 

He wrote, 1.“ The Government of Health,” 1558, 8vo. 
2. “ Regimen against the Pleurisy,” 1562, 8vo. 3. “ Bul¬ 
wark of defence against all sickness, soreness, and wounds, 
that daily assault mankind,” &c. 1562, folio. This work 
consists of, first, The book of compounds, with a table of 
their names, and the apotliecaries rules or terms; se¬ 
condly, The book of the use of sick men and medicines. 
These are both composed in dialogues between Sickness 
and Health. Then follows, thirdly, The book of simples, 
being an Herbal in the form of a dialogue; at the end of 
which are the wooden cuts of some plants, and of some 
limbecks or stills ; and, fourthly, a dialogue between Sore¬ 
ness ^nd Chirurgery, concerning impostumations and 
wounds, and their causes and cures. 'Phis tract has three 
wooden cuts in it; one representing a man’s body on the 
forepart full of sores and swellings; the other, in like 
Tunner, behind ; the third is also a human figure, in which 
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the veins arc seen directed to, and named, vrhich are to be 
opened in phlebotomy. 4. A dialogue both pleasant and 
pitiful, wherein is shewed a godly regimen against the 
plague, with consolations and comfort against death, 1564, 
8vo. Some other pieces of a smaller nature are ascribed 
to Dr. Bulleyn, but of very little consequence. 

Dr. Pulteney is of opinion that Bulleyn’s specific know¬ 
ledge of Botany seems to have been but slender; but his 
zeal for the promotion of the useful arts of gardening, the 
general culture of the land, and the commercial interests of 
the kiiigdoin, deserve the highest praise, and for tlie in¬ 
formation he ha.s left of these affairs, in his own time, pos¬ 
terity owe him acknowledgements. His travels, and the 
great attention he had paid to the native productions of his 
own country, had given him a comprehensive view of the 
natural fertility of the soil and climate of England; which, 
from the tenour of his writings, seems to have been, at 
that time, by some people much depreciated. He op¬ 
poses this idea with patriotic zeal and concern, and alleges 
various examples to prove, that we had excellent apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, and hops, of our own growth, 
before the importation of these articles into England by 
the London and Kentish gardeners, but that the culture of 
them had been greatly neglected.' 

BULLIALDUS, or BOULLIAU (Lsmaei.), a celebrated 
astronomer and scholar, was born of protestant parents, at 
FJoudun in France, September the 2Sth, 1605; and hav¬ 
ing finished his studies in philosophy at Paris, and in civil 
law’ at Poictiers, he applied to mathematics, theology, sa¬ 
cred and profane history, and civil law, with such assi¬ 
duity, that he became eminent in each of these depart¬ 
ments, and acquired the reputation of an universal genius. 
As he had travelled for his improvement into Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Poland, and the Levant, he formed an extensive 
acquaintance with men of letters, and maintained a cor- 
resp<3ndence with the most distinguished persons of his 
time. Although he had been educated a prote.stant, he 
changed his profession at the age of 27 years, and became 
a catholic priest. His life was prolonged to his 89th year; 
and having retired to the abbey of St. Victor at Paris in 
1689, he died there November the 25th, 1694. Besides 
bis pieces concerning ecclesiastical rights, which excited 

* Bio;?. Brit.—Tanner.—Ath. Ox. I.—^TuUency'g Sketches.—Ailun’f Biog^ra- 
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obserrances of the house. Zuinglius, assisted by Oecolam* 
padius and Bucer, had established the reibrmed doctrines 
at Zurich in 1523 ; and in 1527, Buliinger attended the 
lectures of Zuinglius in that city, for some months, re¬ 
newed his ac(]uaintance with Greek, and began the study 
of Hebrew. He preached also publicly by a licence I'rom 
the synod, and accompanied Zuinglius at the famous dis¬ 
putation held at Bern in 1528. The year following, he 
was called to be minister of the .protestant church, in his 
native place at Brcnigarten, and married a wife, who 
brought him six sons and five daughters, and died in 1564. 
He met with great opposition from the papists and anabap¬ 
tists in his parish, but disputed publicly, and wrote several 
books against them. The victory gained by the Romish 
cantons over the protestants in a battle fought 1531, forced 
him, together with his father, brother, and colleague, to 
fly to Zurich, where he was chosen pastor in the room of 
Zuinglius, slain in the late battle. He was also employed 
in several ecclesiastical negociations, with a view to recon¬ 
cile the Zuiuglians and Lutherans, and to reply to the 
harsh censures which were published by Luther against the 
doctrine of the Swiss churches respecting the sacrament. 
In 1549, he concurred with Calvin in drawing up a formu¬ 
lary, expressing the conformity of belief which subsisted 
between the churches of Zurich and Geneva, and intended 
on the part of Calvin, for obviating any suspicions that he 
inclined to the Opinion of Luther with re-spect to the sacra¬ 
ment. He greatly assisted the English divines who fled 
into Switzerland from the persecution raised in England 
by queen Mary, and ably confuted the pope’s bull excom¬ 
municating queen Elizabeth. 'I’he magistrates of Zurich, 
by his persuasion, erected a new college in 1538. He 
also prevailed with them to erect, in a place that had for¬ 
merly been a nunnery, a new school, in which fifteen 
youths were trained up under an able master, and supplied 
with food, raiment, and other necessaries. In 1549^ he 
by his influence hindered the Swiss from renewing their 
league with Henry II. of France; representing to them, 
that it was neither just nor lawful for a man to suffer him¬ 
self to be hired to shed another man’s blood, from whom 
himself had never received any injury. In 1551 he wrote 
a book, the purport of which was to shew, that the council 
of Trent bad no other design than to oppress the professors 
of sound religion; and, therefore, that the cantons should 
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{^ay no regard to the invitations of the pope, which soli¬ 
cited their sending deputies to that council. In 1561 he 
commenced a controversy with Brentius concerning the 
ubiquity of the body of Christ, zealously maintained by 
Brentius, and as veliemently opposed by BuUinger, which 
continued tiii his death, on the 17th of September, 1575. 
His funeral oration was pronounced by John Stukins, and 
his life was written by Josias Simler (who had married .one 
of his daughters), and was published at Zurich, in 1575, 
4to, with Stukius’s oration, and the poetical tributes of 
many eminent men of his time. Bullinger's printed woYks 
are very numerous, doctrinal, practical, and controversial, 
but no collection has ever been made of them. His high 
reputation in England, during the progress of the reform¬ 
ation, occasioned the following to be either translated into 
English, or published here : 1. “ A hundred Sermons 
upon the Apocalypse,” 1561, 4to. 2. “ BuIIsb papisticas 
contra reginam Elizabetham, refutatio,” 1571, 4to. 3. 

The Judgment of-Bullinger, declaring it to be law¬ 

ful for the ministers of the church of England to wear the 
apparel prescribed by the laws, &c.” Eng. and Lat. 1566, 
8vo. 4. “Twenty-six Sermons on Jeremiah,” 1583. 5. 

“ An epistle on the Mass, with one of Calvin’s,” 1548, "Syo. 
6. “ A treatise or sermon, concerning Magistrates and 
Obedience of Subjects, also concerning the affairs of War,” 
1549, 8vo. 7. “ Tragedies of Tyrants, exercised upon 
the church of God from the birth of Christ unto this pre¬ 
sent year 1572,” translated by Tho. Twine, 1575, 8vo. 8. 

Exhortation to the ministers of God’s Word, &c.” 1575, 
8vo. 9. “ Two Sermons on the end of the World,” 1596, 
8vo. 10. “ Questions of religion cast abroad in Helvetia 
by the adversaries of the same, and answered by M. H. Bul¬ 
linger of Zurich, reduced into seventeen conimon places,” 
1572, 8vo. 11. “ Common places of Christian Religion,” 
1572 and 1581, 8vo. 12. “ Bullinger’s Decades, in Latin,” 
1586. 13. “ The Summe of the Four Evangelists,” 1582, 

8vo. 14. “The Sum or Substance of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Thessalonians,” 1538, 8vo. 15 “Three Dialogues 
between the -seditious Libertine or rebel Anabaptist, and 
the true obedient Christian,” 1551, 8vo. 16, “Fifty godly 
and learned Sermons, divided into five decades, contain¬ 
ing the chief and principal points of Christian religion,” a 
very thick 4to vol. 1577, particularly described by Ames. 
This book was held in high estimation in the reign of queen 
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Elizabeth. In 1586, archbishop Whitgift, in full convocat 
tion, procured an order to be made that every clergyman of 
a certain standing should procure a copy of them, read one 
of the sermons contained in them every week, and make 
notes of the principal matters. * 

BULLOCK (Henry), a man of learning in the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century, and the friend of Erasmus, 
who corresponded with him by the name of Bovillus, was 
a native of Berkshire, according to Fuller. He was edu¬ 
cated at Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he took his 
bachelor’s degree in 1504, and his master’s in 1507, and 
was chosen fellow in the last mentioned year. He com¬ 
menced D. D. in 1520, and was vice-chancellor in 1524-5. 
He was esteemed a man of a^lities, and chosen by cardinal 
Wolsey to answer Luther. *l’he cardinal also n»ade him 
his chaplain, but we do not find that he raised him to any 
higher dignity, yet the oration he spoke in favour of the 
cardinal, now printed in Fiddes’s life of that great church¬ 
man, seems to have merited a higher reward. By his let¬ 
ters to Erasmus, it appears that he was an able Grecian at 
a time when that language was little known. In 1513, in 
conjunction with Mr. Walden, he read a mathematical lec¬ 
ture, and had a salary from the university for it. He was 
also one of the twelve preachers sent out by that univer¬ 
sity in 1515. The biographers of Erasmus profess their 
ignorance of the time of his death. Tanner fixes it in 
1526, but Dodd says he was living in 1530. He wrote, 
1. “De Captivitate Babylonica contra Lutherum.” 2. 
“ Epistolm et Orationes.” 3. “ De Serpentibus siticulo- 
sis,” a translation from the Greek of Lucian, printed at 
Cambridge, 1521, 4to. 4. “Oratio coram Archiepiscopo 
Eboracensi,” ibid. 1521, 4to. ® 

BULSTRODE (Edward), a lawyer of some note dur¬ 
ing the usurpation, was the second son of Edward Bul- 
strode of Hughley or Hedgley, near Beaconsfield in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and was born in 1588. In 1603 he became a 
Commoner of St. John’s college, Oxford, but left it without 
a degree, and removed to the Inner I’emple, London, 
where he studied law, under the patronage of sir James 
Whitlock, whose learning Bulstrode celebrates in high 

> Vita il Simlero.—Melchior Adam in vitig Theelog—43en. Diet—Strype’s 
Annals of the Reformation.—Saxii Onemaslicon. 
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terms. After being called to the bar; he was in 8 Car. I, 
Lcnt-reader, and taking part with the presbyterians in the 
rebellion, was promoted to be one of the justices of North 
Wales in 1649, by the interest of his nephew the cele¬ 
brated Bulstrode Whitlock. He was also an itinerant 
justice, particularly at Warwick in 1653, in which county 
he had an estate at Asiley. He died at the Inner Temple, 
of which he was a bencher, in April 1659, and was buried 
in the Temple church. He published “ A Golden Chain, 
or Miscellany of divers sentences of the sacred scriptures, 
and of other authors, &c.” London, 1657,*8vo, but what 
he is best known by is his “ Reports of Cases in B. R. 
regn. Jac. I. & Car. I.” which were first published in 
1657, 1658, and 1659, in thrqf parts, fol. Mr. Bridgman 
remarks that in 2 Bulstrode, 1658, there is a chasm in the 
paging Irom 99 to 109. In 1688 a second edition was 
published, in which there is also a chasm from 104 to 114; 
yet there are the same number of pages in both editions, 
and the book is perfect. Wood mentions an edition of 
1691. Bulstrode is said to have adopted the method of 
Plowden in his reports, titan which there cannot be a 
stronger recommendation. ‘ 

BULSTRODE (Sir Riciiard), eldest son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was educated at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, 
whence he went to London, and after studying law became 
a barrister; but being of very different principles from his 
father, joined the forces of his unhappy sovereign Charles I. 
and was quarter-master general until the forces were dis¬ 
banded at Truro. At the restoration, he was sent to reside 
as agent at Brussels, and on his return in 1675, Charles II. 
knighted and made him resident, and James II. made him 
his envoy. Disapproving of the revolution, he adhered to 
the abdicated monarch, and accompanied him to St Ger¬ 
mains, where he remained twenty-two years. We know 
not if tl;!s he meant as the period of his life, but he is said 
to»have died aged 101, which brings him to the year 1782, 
contrary to alt probability, or even fact, for his great age at 
the time of his death is mentioned in a panegyric upon 
him, inserted in 1715, in the ninth volume, or what is called 
the spurious volume of the Spectator, and jf he died much 
before 1715, he could not have attained the vast age 

• Atb. Ox. Tol. II.—Fuller’s Worthies.—Biidgman's Legal Bibliography, 
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attributed to him, coosistently with the dates of his father’s 
age. 

At eighty be is said to have composed, J. 185 elegies 
and epigrams, all on religious subjects; and before that, 
in early life, a poem on the birth of the duke of York, 1721. 
2. “Letters to the Earl of Arlington,” 1712, 8vo. 3. 
“ Essays” on subjects of manners and morals, 1715, 8vo. 
4. “ Memoirs and Reflections upon the reigns and govern¬ 
ments of Charles I. and II.” He appears to have been a 
man of talents and considerable learning, and in his poli¬ 
tical course, able and consistent. His son Whitlocke Bul- 
strode, who published his “ Essays,” enjoyed the office of 
prothonotary of the marshal’s court, and published a trea¬ 
tise on the transmigration ^ souls, which went through 
two editions, 1692, 1693, 8vo, and was translated into La¬ 
tin by Oswald Dyke, 1725. 2, “ Essays, ecclesiastical and 
civil,” 1706, 8vo. 3. “ Letters between him and Dr. 
Wood,” physician to the pretender. 4. “ Compendium of 
the crown laws, in three charges to the grand jury at 
Westminster,” 1723, 8vo. He died Nov. 27, 1724, in his 
seventy-fourth year, and was buried in Heston church, 
Middlesex, where there is a monument and inscription on 
the north wall of the chancel. ? 

BULTEAU (Lewis), a learned French author, was born 
at Rouen in 1615, and succeeded his uncle, as king’s se¬ 
cretary, which office he occupied for fourteen years, at 
the end of which he withdrew to study and religious re¬ 
tirement among the Benedictines of St. Maur, with whom 
he passed' the remainder of his days. His principal works 
were “ An Essay on the monastic History of the East,” 
1680, 8vo, describing the manners, &c. of the Coenobites, 
and proving that monastic institutions are not so modern 
as has been supposed. “ Abridgment of the History of 
the Order of St. Benedict, as far as the tenth century,” 
1684, 2 vols. 4to. “ Translation of the Dialogues of Gre¬ 
gory the Great,” with notes, 1689, 12mo; but his modesty 
would not permit him to annex his name to bis works. His 
style was formed on the model of the writers of the Port 
Royal; and his knowledge of languages was very extensive. 
He died of an apoplexy in 1693. His brother, Charles 
Bulteau, published, in 1674, a “Treatise on the prece- 

> KoUe’s Supplement to Granser.—Lyiont’i Environs, vol. III.—Spectator, 
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dence of the Kings of France over those of Spain,” 1764, 
4to. He died, dean of the king’s secretaries, in 1710.* 
BULWER (John), of the seventeenth century, was au¬ 
thor of several books of the language of the hand, of phy¬ 
siognomy, and of instructions to the deaf and dumb, in¬ 
tended, as he expresses it, “ to bring those who are so born 
to hear the sound of words with their eyes, and thence to 
learn to speak with their tongues.” This is explained in 
his “ Chirologia, or the natural Language of the Hand, 
&c.” 1644, 8vo. He was also author of “ Pathomyoto- 
mia,” or a dissection of the significative muscles of the 
affections of the mind, 1649, 12mo. The most curious of 
his works is his “ Anthropo-metamorphosis; Man trans¬ 
formed, or the artificial changeling 1653, 4to, in which 
he shews what a strange variety of shapes and dresses man¬ 
kind have appeared in, in the different ages and nations of 
the world. At the end of the first edition of this book in 
12mo is a catalogue of the author’s works in print and MS. 
What he calls the language of the hand, or the art of 
speaking by the fingers, is yet known in every boarding- 
school and nursery, where, however, the more natural 
substitute is very soon learned. “ 

BUNEL (Peter), an elegant Latin scholar, was born at 
Toulouse in 1499, and studied at Paris, where he was dis¬ 
tinguished by his quick progress and promising talents. 
On his return to Toulouse, finding his family unable to 
maintain him, he went to Padua, where he was supported 
by Emilius Perrot. He was afterwards taken into the 
family of Lazarus de Baif, the French ambassador at Ve¬ 
nice, by whose generosity he was not only maintained, but 
enabled to study the Greek tongue, and he afterwards 
studied Hebrew, George de Selve, bishop of Lavaur, who 
succeeded de Baif as ambassador, retained Bunel in his 
service, and when his embassy was finished, carried him 
with him to Levaur. Upon the death of that prelate, 
which happened in 1541, Bunel returned to Toulouse, 
where be would have been reduced to the greatest indi¬ 
gence, bad not messieurs de Faur, the patrons of virtue 
and science, extended their liberality to him^unasked. One 
of these gentlemen appointed him tutor, to his sons; but 
whilst he was making the tour of Italy with them, he was 
cut off at Turin by a fever, in 1546. Mr. Bayle says, that 
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he was one of the politest writers of the Latin tongue in 
the sixteenth century; but though he was advantageously 
distinguished by the eloquence of his Ciceronian style, he 
was still more so by the strictness of his morals. The ma¬ 
gistrates of his native town of Toulouse set up a marble 
statue to bis memory in their town-house. He left some 
Latin epistles written with' the utmost purity, which were 
first published by Charles Stevens in 1551, and afterwards 
by Henry Stevens in 1581. Another, but a more incor¬ 
rect edition, was printed at Toulouse in 1687, with notes 
by Mr. Gravero, advocate of Nimes.' 

BUNNEY (Edmund),' descended from an ancient fa¬ 
mily in Yorkshire, was born at a house called the Vache, 
near Chalfont St. Giles’s, in Buckinghamshire, in 15+0, 
and when sixteen years old was sent to Oxford, and having 
taken his bachelor’s degree, was elected probationer fel¬ 
low of Magdalen college. He was at this time distin¬ 
guished for his knowledge of logic and philosophy, and 
soon after went to Staple’s Inn, and then to Gray’s Inn, 
where he spent about two years in the study of the law, 
which profession his father wished him to follow'. His own 
inclination, however, was for the study of divinity, which 
displeased his father so rauch^ that, to use his own words, 
he “ cast him off,” although a man of piety himself, and 
one that had fled for his religion in queen Mary’s days. 
He returned accordingly to Oxford, and took liis master’s 
degree in 1564. In the year following he was elected fel¬ 
low of Merton college, an irregular act of the society, 
which, however, Wood says was absolutely necessary', as 
there was no person then in Merton college able to preach 
any public sermoh in the college turn ; and not only there, 
but throughout the university at large, there was a great 
scarcity of theologisls. In 1570 he was admitted to the 
reading of the sentences, and about the same time became 
chaplain to archbishop Grindall, who gave him a prebend 
in that church, and the rectory of Bolton-Percy about six 
miles distant. 1 his rectory he held twenty-five years, and 
then resigned it, but retained his prebend. In 1570 we 
also find that he was subdean of York, which he resigned 
in 1579. In 1585 he was collated, being then B. D. to a 
prebend in Carlisle, and had likewise, although we know 
not at what period, a prebend in St. Paul’s. It appears 
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that he preached and catechised very fr^uently, both in 
Oxford and in many other places, travelling over a consi¬ 
derable part of the kingdom, and preaching wherever 
there appeared a want of clergy. This zeal, his being a 
Calvinist, and his preaching extempore, brought him un¬ 
der the imputation of being too forward and meddling, 
against which he vindicated himself in “ A Defence of his 
labours in the work of the Ministry,” written Jan. 20, 1602, 
but circulated only in manuscript. He died at Cawood in 
Yorkshire, Feb. 26 (on his monument, but 27 in arch¬ 
bishop Matthews’s MS diary) 1617, and was buried* in 
York cathedral. He published, 1. *‘The Sum of Christian 
Religion,” Lofid. 1576, 8vo. 2. “Abridgment of Cal¬ 
vin’s Institutions,” from May’s translation, ibid. 1580, 8vo. 
3. “ Sceptre of Judah,”. &c. ibid. 1584, 8vo. 4. “ The 
Coronation of King David, &c.” 4to, 1588. 5. Three or 

four controversial pamphlets with Parsons, the Jesuit. 6. 
“ The Corner Stone, or a form of teaching Jesus Christ 
out of the Scriptures,” ibid. 1611, fol. ' 

BUNNEY (Francis), younger brother of the preceding, 
was boi’n at Vache, May 8, 1543, came to Oxford in 1558, 
and after taking his bachelor’s degree, was chosen per¬ 
petual fellow of Magdalen cqllege in 1562. He then took 
his master’s degree, and entered into holy orders in 1567. 
He was appointed chaplain to the earl of Bedford, and 
leaving his fellowship in 1571, went to the north of Eng¬ 
land, where he became a frequent and popular preacher, 
like his brother. In May 1572 he was inducted into a pre¬ 
bend of Durham; in 1573 he was archdeacon of 

Northumberland, and in 1578 he was preseided to the rec¬ 
tory of llytoB in the bishopric- of Durham, on which he 
resigned his archdeaconry. He died April 16, 1617, a 
few weeks after his brother, and was buried in Ryton 
church. Wootl represents him as a zealous enemy of 
popery, an admirer of Calvin, and a man of great charity. 
His works are three tracts against’cardinal Bellarmin and 
popery*; an “ Exposition of Romans iii. 28, on Justifica¬ 
tion by Faith,” London, 1616, 4to; ,and Plain and fa¬ 
miliar exposition of the Ten Coihmandments,’’ ibid. 1617, 
8vo. He also wrote a commentUry on the prophet Joel, 
being the substance of some sermons; bnt, according to 
Wood, this was left in manuscript. ^ 
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BUNYAN (J/)HN), author of the justly-admired allegory 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” was born at Elstow, near 
Bedford, 1628. His parents, though very mean, took 
care to give hjm that learning which was suitable to their 
condition, bringing him up to read and write, both which 
he (quickly forgot, abandoning himself to all manner of 
wickedness, but not without frequent checks of conscience. 
One day being at play with his companions (the writer of 
his life tells us), a voice suddenly darted from heaven into 
his soul, saying, “ Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to 
heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell!” This put him 
into such a consternation, that he immediately left his 
sport; and looking up to heaven, thought he saw the Lord 
Jesus looking down upon him, as one highly displeased 
with him, and threatening him with some grievous punish¬ 
ment for his ungodly practices. At another time, whilst 
he was uttering many oaths, he was severely reproved by 
a woman,. who was herself a notorious sinner: she told 
him be was the hgliest fellow for swearing that ever she 
heard in all her Hue, and that he was able to spoil all the 
youth of the |oWn, if they came bpt into his company. 
This reproof, coining from a woman, whom he knew to be 
very wicked, filled him with secret shame ; and made him, 
from that time, -very much refrain,, from it. His father 
brought him up to his own business, which w'as that of a 
tinker. Being- a soldier in the parliament army, at the 
siege of I.eicester, in 1645, he, was drawn out to stand 
sentinel; but another soldier of his ,company desired to 
take hi& plaee, *to which hb agr^edy and thus escaped being 
shot by a muskiet-ball, which took off his comrade. About 
1655 he was.admitted a ipember of a baptist congregation 
at Bedford,. and soon after was chosen dieir preacher. In 
1660, being convicted at the sessions of holding unlawful 
assemblies and conventicles; be was sentenced to perpetual 
banishment, amjiiq, the mean time cbmnutted to gaol, from 
which he was discharged, after a conBnement of twelve 
years and an half, by the compassionate interposition of 
' Dr. fearlow, bid^op of Lincoln. During his imprisonment, 
his ow^ hand ministered to his necessities, making many 
an hundred gross of long-tagged thread laces, a trade which 
he bad learned since nis confinement. At this time he 
1^0 wrote many of bis tracts, particularly the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Afterwards, being at liberty, he travelled into 
several parts of England, to visit and confirm the brethren. 
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which procured him thecpiihet of Bishop Bunyan. When 
the declaration of James II. for liberty of conscieii wav 
published, he, by the contributions of his followeis, buil.; 
a meeting-house in Bedford, and preached constantly to 
a numerous audience. He died in l.ondon of a fever, 
1688, aged sixtj'. He had by his wife four children, one 
of whom, named Mary, was blind, 'lliis tiaugbter, he 
said, lay nearer his heart whilst he was in prison, than all 
tlie rest; and that the thought of her endririiig hardshin 
would be sometimes almost ready "to break his heart, > : t 
that God greatly supported him by these two texts oi 
.scripture, “ Leave the lathcrlcss children, I,will preserve 
tljeni alive; and let the widows trust in me.‘ The Lord 
said. Verily it shall he well with thy remnitnt; verily i 
will cause the enemy to entreat thee well in tine time of 
evil.” Jer. xlix. 1 I. and chap. xv. 11. Hi.s works are col- 
letiied ill tw'O volumes in foiio, printed at Loiidoii in 1736-., 
and reprinted in 1760, and'oftou since in various forms. 
The coiitinuator of his life,‘in ihe secbhdjof tltose volumes, 
tells us, that “ he appeared in coutitenance to be of a 
stern and rough tem|>er, but in his converiathm mild and 
alfabie; not given to loquacity, or much discoitr :. in com- 
panj^ unless some urgent pccasrCn refiuired it, ib-erving 
never to (toast of himstslf or his parts, but rutJief no low 
in his ow'ii eyes, and submit bfins^lf tO; the judgm ent o‘ 
others; abhorring lying and swearing;.being;just in aii 
that lay in his power to bise word ; not seeking to revenga 
injuries, loving to reconcile dillerences, and faking friend¬ 
ship with all. He hath a sharp tjuick eye : accompanied 
with an excellent discerning ipf persons, being of good 
judgment and tjnick wit, ;, A^or bis person,jbe tya* t dl of 
stature, strong boned, though not corpulent: son»ewhat 
of a ruddy lace, with sj^rklihg ^yes, wedting his hair on 
hi.s upper lip, after the^oM British faslifbn ; his hair red¬ 
dish, but in his latter days time had'sprinkled it with gray; 
his nose well-set, but 'not declining or , bend'ng» and his 
mouth moderately iar^re; his foceh^d ipinethiiig high, 
and his habit always plain and mSdest.”. 

Of all his works, the ** Pilgrim’s f*rogress” ha? attain.ed 
the greatest popularityV and greater"than any other humati 
composition. It was remarked by the learned Dr. Samuel. 
Johnson, that the Pilgrim’s Progress has had^tlu best evi¬ 
dence of its merit, namely, the general and ,,^ r>tittnued 
«ipprobaiiun of mankind. Noworkofbuuiancg.mpos'sion- 
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can certainly be compared with it in universality and ex¬ 
tent of popularity. Besides having been translated into 
several European languages, scarce a year has passed, since 
its first appearance, in which the public has not called for 
a new edition. For many years, however, this work was 
confined to the serious part of the world for whom it was 
intended, and was seldom noticed by others but as tlie 
production of an illiterate man, calculated only to please 
illiterate people: an objection which, if it had been just, 
could not be said to militate vety strongly against its merit. 
However necessary learning may be to guard the outworks 
of Christianity against the attacks of infidels, pure and 
undefiled religion requires so little literature to inculcate 
it in the case of others, or to receive it ourselves, that we 
find it had no hand in the first promulgation of the gospel, 
nor much in the various means that have been taken to 
perpetuate it. But Bunyan’s want of education is the 
highest praise that can be given. Such a defect exhiliits 
the originality of his genius in the strongest light: and 
since more attention has been paid by men of critical taste 
to his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he has been admitted into 
a higher rank among English writers, and it seems uni¬ 
versally acknowledged that nothing was wanting to ad¬ 
vance him yet higher but the advantages of education, or 
of an intimacy with the best writers in his own language. 

Dr. Johnson, whose opinion has been already quoted in 
part, conceived so high an opinion of the allegorical struc¬ 
ture of the Pilgrim, that he thought Bunyan must have 
read Spenser, and observes, as a remarkable circumstance, 
that the Pilgrim’s Progress begins very much like the poem 
of Dante, although there was no translation of Dante when 
Bunyan wrote. Dr. Beattie say’s that some of the allegories 
in the Pilgrim are well conceived, and prove the author to 
have possessed powers of invention, which, if they had 
been refined by learning, might have produced somelliing 
very noble. What learning might have done to Bunyan 
we no more can tell than we can tell what it might have 
done to Shakspearc; but, in our opinion, Bunyan, with¬ 
out its aid, has produced “ something very noble,” be¬ 
cause he has produced a work the most perfect in its kind, 
and which has bufiled, and continues to bailie all attempts 
at imitation. The elegant author, whom we have just 
quoted^ gfjes on to say “ that the tvork has been imi- 
tatt^l, hukwitb little success. 7'lie learned bishop Patrick 
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wrote the ‘ Parable of the Pilgrim,’ but I am not satis- 
hed that he borrowed the hint, as it is genei'aily thought 
he did, from John Bunyan. There is no resemblance in 
the plan, nor does the bishop speak a w'ord of the Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress, which I tliittk he would have done, if he 
had seen it. Besides, Bunyan’s fable is full of incident; 
Patrick’s is dry, didactic, verbose, and exceedingly bar¬ 
ren in the invention.” 

The rev. Mr. Granger, w his Biographical History of 
England, is yet more decided in his admiration of Bun¬ 
yan’s talents.—“ Bunyan, who has been mentioned among 
the least and lowest of our writers, and even ridiculed as a 
driveller by those who have never read him, deserves a 
much higher rank than is commonly imagined. His ‘ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress’ gives us a clear and distinct idea of Calvin- 
istical divinity. The allegory is adiniraiily carried on, and 
the characters justly drawn and nniformiy supported. The 
author’s original and poetic genius shines through the 
coarseness and vulgarity of bis language, and intimates 
that if he bad been a master of numbers, he might have 
composed a poem worthy of Spenser himself. As this 
opinion may be deemed paradoxical, I shall venture to 
name two persons of eminence of the same sentimente: 
one, the late Mr. Merrick of Reading (who has been beard 
to say in conversation, that Bunyan’s invention was like 
that of Homer); the other. Dr. Roberts, now (late) fellow 
of Eton college.” 

These opinions of Bunyan will be found amply justified 
by an impartial perusal of the work in question, except 
with regard to what is said of “ the coarseness and vul¬ 
garity” of Dunyan’s style, w'hich is certainly very unjust. 
His style, if compared with the writers of his age on sub¬ 
jects of religion, and particularly, if his want of education 
be taken into consideration, will suffer very little. On 
the other hand, there is reason to suspect that, by some 
of tlvese critics, simplicity has been mistaken for vulgarity, 
although we are willing to allow that a few phrases might 
bo elevated in expression withoift injury to the sentiment. 
But of whatmithor in the seventeenth century may not thb 
be said ? It ought also to be remembered' that the “ Pit-, 
grim’s Progress”'was written while the author was suffering 
a long imprisonment, during which the only books to which 
he had access were the Bible and 'Fox’s Martyrology; 
and it is evident that the whole work is sprinkled over with 
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the phraseology of scripture, not only because it was that 
in which he was most conversant, but that which was the 
best adapted to his subject. 

Mr. Granger’.s opinion of the probable advancement he 
might have made in poetry, has been opposed by the late 
Dr. Kippis in the Biographia Britannica, but in a manner 
which evinces that the learned doctor was a very incom¬ 
petent judge. He says Bunyan “had the invention, but 
not the other natural <juidifica(jons which are necessary to 
constitute a great poet.” Now', we believe it is the uni¬ 
versal opinion of all cmics, since criticism was known, that 
invention is the first qualification of a poet, and the only 
one which can be culled natural, all others depending upon 
the state of refinement and education in the age the poet 
happens to live. Hence it is that our early poets are in 
general so exceedingly deficient in the graces of harmony, 
and that many of our modern poets have little else. With 
respect to Patrick’s Pilgrim, mentioned above, it is ne¬ 
cessary to observe that (besides its being doubtful which 
was first publLshed, Bunyan’s or Patrick’s) the question is 
not, whether Bunyan might not have been preceded by 
authors who have attempted something like the Pilgrim’s 
Progress : far less is it necessary to inquire, whether he 
be entitled to the merit of being the first who endeavoured 
to convey religious instruction in allegory. It is sufficient 
praise that when his work appeared, all others which re¬ 
sembled it, or seemed to resemble it, became forgotten ; 
and the palm of the highest merit was assigned to him by 
universal consent. It was, therefore, to little purpose that 
a small volume was lately published, entitled “ The Isle of 
Man, or the legal proceedings in Man-shire against Sin,” 
by the rev. R. Bernard, from which Bunyan was “ sup¬ 
posed” to have taken the idea of his Pilgrim. Buuj'an’s 
work so far transc;cnds that and every similar attempt, that he 
would have been very mueb to blame (allowing, w'hat can¬ 
not be proved, that he took the idea from Bernard) had he 
not adopted a plan which lie w as qualified to execute with 
such superior ability. 

Of late years many imitations have been attempted, and 
tSlany rivals have appeared to Bunyan, but while candour 
obliges.us to allow, in some ircstances, the goodness of the 
intention, and that they are written in a style which pro¬ 
mises to be useful, *it is at the same iinte justice to our 
author to say, i.liat they fall very short of his performance 
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in almost every requisite : in simplicity, in the preserva¬ 
tion of the allegorical characters, and in that regular and 
uniform progress which conducts the hero through every 
scene, and renders every scene and every episode subser¬ 
vient to the main purpose. How well this has been exe¬ 
cuted, the constant and increasing popularity of the “ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress” is sufficient to demonstrate. What please.s 
all, and pleases long, must have extraordinary merit: and 
that there is a peculiar fascination about the Pilgrim has 
never been denied either by those who do not read to be 
instructed, or who are averse to the autbor’s religious 
opinions. Of this latter, we have a striking instance iu 
dean Swift. In his celelrrated Letter to a young Clergyman 
he says, “ I have been better entertained, and more in¬ 
formed, by a few pages in the Pilgrim’s Progress, than 
by a long discourse upon the will, and the intellect, and 
simple and complex ideas.” It must be allowed to he no 
small merit to have fixed the attention of such a man as 
Swift, and to have conciliated the esteem of men of critical 
taste, on account of the powers of invention, and the ex¬ 
ercise of a rich and fertile imagination. 

It may be proper here to remark, that there is a small 
book, winch has been often printed with it under the title 
of a Third Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress ; but the purpose 
of our making the remark is to guard our readers against it 
as a very gross imposition. The late rev. John Newton, byf 
a very happy figure, asserts that “ a common hedgestake 
deserves as much to be compared with Aaron’s rod, which 
yielded blossoms and almonds, as this poor performance to 
be obtruded upon the world under the title of the “ Third 
Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress.” Besides that this forgery 
contradicts Bunyan’s doctrine^ it is evident that his plan 
was completed in his Second Part, and that no addition 
could have been miide even by bis own ingenious pen, that 
would not have partaken of the nature of a repetition. It 
remains to be noticed, that they who have read no other 
production of Bunyan, have yet to learn tlie extent of the 
wonderful powers displayed in his various works. Consi¬ 
dering his narrow and confined education, we have bcea 
almost equally struck with the peis|)icuoiis arid clear views 
of his various theological and practical treatises, as the 
works of a man gifted in a most uncommon degree.' 
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BUONACCOIlSr. See PERINO DFX VAGA. 
BUON/VCCORSI. See ESPERIENTE. 

BUONAMICI (CasTRUCCIO), an Italian historian, was 
born at Lucca in 1710, of a reputable family, and first em¬ 
braced the ecclesiastical state. His studies being finished, 
he went to Rome, and during a stay of some years in that 
city, attracted the notice of the cardinal de Polignac, who 
was desirous of gaining his attachment, but whom he re¬ 
fused to accompany into France. Not meeting in the 
church with the advantages he had promised himself, he 
gave it up, in order to bear arms in the service of the king 
of the Two SicHies, which, however, did not prevent his 
devoting himself to the study of the belles-lettres. He 
wrote in Latin the history of the war of Velletri in I7'15, 
between the Austrian,, and Neapolitans, in which he was 
employed, under the title of “ De rebus ad Veiitras gestis 
commentarins,” 1746, 4to. This obtained him a pension 
from the king of Naples, and the rank of commissary ge¬ 
neral of artillery. But his most considerable work is the 
history of the war in Italy, which appeared in 17.50 and 
1751, under this title, “ De hello Italico commentarii,” 4to, 
in three books, for which he got the title of count to him¬ 
self and his descendants. These two histories are much 
esteemed for the correctness of the narration and the purity 
of the Latinity, and have been several times reprinted. 
The count de Euonamici also composed a treatise “ > 'e 
scieutia militari,” but which has not hitherto been puldi.sh- 
ed. He died in 1761, at Lucca, the place of his nativity, 
whither he was come for the benefit of his health. The 
name of Castruccio being very famous in the history of 
Lucca, he adopted it on his going into the Neapolitan ser¬ 
vice, instead of his baptismal name, which was Francis- 
Joseph-Mary. His work on the war in Italy was trans. 
laled into English, and published in 1753 at London by 
A. Wishart, M. A. under the title of “ Commentaries of 
the late war in Italy,” 8vo. ‘ 

BUONARROTI (Michel Angelo), a roost illustrious 
painter, sculptor, and architect, was bom in the castle of 
Caprese, in Tuscany, March 6, 1474, and descended from 
the noble family of the counts of Caiiossa. At the time of 
his birth, his father, Lodovico di Leonardo Buonarroti Si- 
pnepe, was podesta, or governor of Caprese and Cbiusi, 
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and as he had not risen above the superstitions belief in 
astrological predictions, so common in that age, he was 
probably pleased to hear that “ his child would be,a very 
extraordinary genius.” His biographers indeed go so far 
as to tell us of a prediction, that he would excel in paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. When of a proper age, 
Michel Angelo was sent to a grammar-school at Florence, 
W'here, whatever progress he might make in his books, he 
contracted a fondness for drawing, which at first alarmed 
the pride of his family, but his father at length jterceiving 
that it was ho]>eless to give his mind any other direction, 
placed him under Domenico Ghirlandaio, the most eminent 
painter at liiat time in Flf)rence, and one of the most cele- 
brateil in Italy. He was accordingly articled for three 
years to Ghirlandaio, from April 1488, but is said to have 
reaped no benefit iroui his instructions, as his master soon 
became jealous of his talents. He rapidly, however, sur- 
|)assed his contemporary students, by the force of his ge¬ 
nius, and his study of nature ; and adopted a style of draw¬ 
ing and design more bold and daring than Ghirlandaio had 
been accustomed to see practised in his school ; and, from 
an anecdote Vasari tells, it would seem Michel Angelo 
soon felt himself even superior to his master. One of the 
jmpils copying a female portrait from a drawing by Ghir¬ 
landaio, he took a pen and made a strong outline round it 
on the same paper, to shew him its defects; and the supe¬ 
rior style of the contour was as much admired as the a^t 
was considered confident and presumptuous. His great 
facility in copying with accuracy whatever objects were 
before him sometimes forced a compliment even from 
Ghirlandaio himself. 

When about this time Lorenzo de Medici established a 
school for the advancement of sculpture, in a garden in 
Florence, under the superintendence of Bertoldo, Lorenzo 
requested Ghirlandaio to permit any of his scholars to 
study there, who were desirous of drawing from the an¬ 
tique, and from that time the Medici garden became the 
favourite school of Michel Angelo. No sooner bad he enter¬ 
ed upon his studies here, than seeing a studdnt modelling 
some figures in clay, he felt an emulation to do the same j 
and Lorenzo, who frequently visited the gardens, observ¬ 
ing his progress, encouraged him with expressions of ap¬ 
probation. He was, not long after, deurous to try his 
.skill in marble, aad being particularly iuterested iu a mu- 
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tilated old liPad, or rather a mask representing a laughing 
Fauii, he chose it for his original. Although this was his 
first essay in scitiptnrc, he finished it in a few days, sup¬ 
plying wliHt was im|)eiTect in the original, and making 
some other additions. Lorenzo visiting his garden as 
usual, found Michel Angelo polishing his mask, and 
thought it an extraordinary work for so young an artist ; 
yet jestingly remarked, “ You have restored to the old 
Faun all his teeth, l>’.Jt don’t yon know that a man of such 
an age has generally some wanting ?” Upon this observa¬ 
tion, the moment Lorenzo departed, Michel Angelo broke 
a tooth from the upper jaw, and drilled a hole in the gum 
to represent its having fallen out. 

To this little circumstance Michel Angelo, who was now 
between fifteen and sixteen years old, owed the patronage 
of Lorenzo, who adopted him into his family, provided 
him with a roont, and every accommodation in the palace, 
treated him as his own son, and introduced him to men of 
rank and genius. Among others he farmed an intimacy 
with Politiano, who resided under the same roof, and soon 
became warmly attached to his intcrc.sts. At his recom¬ 
mendation he executed a basso-relievo in marble, the sub¬ 
ject of which was the battle of the Centaurs, of which it is 
sufficient praise, that it stood approved in the riper judg¬ 
ment of Michel Angelo himself, who, although not indiii- 
gent to his own productions, did not hesitate on seeing it, 
even in the decline of life, to express his regret that lie 
had not entirely devoteii himself to sculpture. In 1492, 
death deprived him of the patronage of Lorenzo, whicli, 
however, was in some measure continued to him by' Lo¬ 
renzo’s successor, a man of corrupt and vitiated taste, of 
whose discrimination in merit we have this notable proof 
that he boasted of two extraordinary persons in his house, 
Michel Angelo, and a Spanish footman who could out-run 
a horse. Michel Angelo, however, prosecuted his studies, 
and produced some fine specimens of art, until the tran¬ 
quillity of Florence was disturbed by the haughty and pu¬ 
sillanimous conduct of his patron, Piero de Medici, when 
he thought proper to retire to Bologna to avoid the im¬ 
pending evils. Here he was invited into the house of Al- 
tlovrandi, a Bolognese gentleman, and one of the sixteen 
constituting the government, and during his stay executed 
two statues in marble for the church of St. Domenico. 
After remaining with this hospitable friend somewhat more 
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than a year, the affairs of Florence being tranquillized, he 
returned home to his father's house, pursued bis profes¬ 
sion, and produced a statue of a sleeping Cupid, that ad¬ 
vanced his reputation, but not without the aid of some 
trick. He was advised by a friend to stain the marble so 
as to give it the appearance of an antique, and in this 
state it was sent to Rome to an agent who pretended to 
have dug it up in a vineyard, and sold to cardinal St. Gior¬ 
gio for two hundred ducats. What rendered this imposi¬ 
tion unnecessary to Michel Angelo’s fame, was, that on 
the discovery of the real artist, he received the most flat¬ 
tering praises, and was invited to Rome, as the proper 
theatre for the exercise of his talents. At Rome he made 
several statues, which placed him in an enviable rank 
among bis contemporaries, and a cartoon of St. Francis re¬ 
ceiving the stigmaia, painted in distemper for St. Pietro 
in Moniorio; and while he executed these commissions 
both with credit and profit to himself^ he was also indefa¬ 
tigable by observation and study to improve and elevate 
his style. 

On the promotion of Pietro Soderini, to the rank of per¬ 
petual gonfaloniere, or chief magistrate of Florence, Mi¬ 
chel Angelo was advised to return thither, as Soderini had 
the reputation of an encourager of genius, aitd he intro- 
tlnced himself to his patronage by a colossal statue of 
David, a figure in bronze, name unknown, and a groupe of 
David and Goliath. At the same time, that he might not 
entirely neglect the practice of painting, he painted a 
holy iiimily for one Angelo Doni, concerning which Vasari 
relates the following anecdote. When the picture was 
finished, it was sent home with a note requesting the pay¬ 
ment of seventy ducats; Angelo Doni did not expect such 
a charge, and told the messenger he would give forty, 
which he thought sufficient: Michel Angelo immediately 
sent back the servant, and demanded his picture, or an 
hiMidred ducats: Angelo Doni, not liking to part with it, 
returned the messenger, agreeing to pay the original sum, 
but Michel Angelo, indignant at being haggled with, then 
doubled his first demand, and Angelo Doni, still wishing to 
possess the picture, acceded, rather than try any further 
experiment to abate his price. 

'Phut Michel Angelo might have an opportunity of add¬ 
ing to his fame as a painter, the gonfaloniere commissioned 
him to paint a large historical subject, to ornament the hall 



